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Co-operation Selfishly Considered 


HERE are all the indications which even the most 

sceptical could demand that the rank and file of 
railroad employees are far from supporting the manage- 
ment-baiting policy of some of their organization leaders. 
Just how many of the solid, substantial citizens who make 
up the bulk of railroad employees supported their leaders 
in their unsuccessful excursion into politics last fall can- 
not be known. Beyond doubt, however, their numbers 
were—to their ambitious leaders—disappointingly small. 
But what of the months since the election? Have the 
employees grown more friendly or less friendly to the 
railroads? Recently we received a letter, which we are 
not at liberty to publish in full, from a train service em- 
ployee, expressing his concern over automobile com- 
petition. “This,” he said, “is our fight as much as it is 
the railroads’. If the motor trucks and buses keep on 
taking business away from the railroads, where will our 
jobs be? The process may be so slow that we may never 
notice it. Perhaps no actual business will be taken from 
the railroads, but only the natural increase in traffic. Even 
at that, however, although none of us lose our jobs, we 
shall suffer nevertheless by reason of slower promotion 
and fewer opportunities for advancement. If our organ- 
izations and the railroad managements could agree to 
stop quarreling about non-essentials for a while we could 
present a united front to the public and to competition. 
\nd that is what we need and need badly at the present 
time, for our own selfish good.” This man sees, and we 
believe many other railroad employees see, that co-opera- 
tion between management and men is not a one-sided mat- 
ter with all the benefit going to the management. One 
or two of the union leaders have also shown signs of un- 
derstanding it. But will it ever become the nation-wide 
policy of all the unions? Here is a need and here is an 
opportunity. What will those in power do with it? 


All Things Considered 


RAILWAY is created to produce transportation. It 

has no other purpose and all of its activities should 
be directed to this end. Yet concentration on this objec- 
tive may be carried to the point that the objective itself 
may be endangered if not defeated, at least if economy is 
considered as a corollary. A case in point is the conduct of 
certain major maintenance-of-way operations. Some of 
these operations are of such a character that they must 
take precedence over traffic, as, for instance, when cer- 
tain types of bridges are renewed. Other operations, such 
as the relaying of rail or ballasting on heavy traffic mul- 
tiple tracks, can be done under traffic, but it can be done 
more expeditiously and economically if traffic is diverted 
to other tracks during the hours the forces are at work. 
The practice of so handling traffic that it can be diverted 
from the track on which work is in progress is growing 
rapidly of late. There are still many divisions and many 








lines, however, on which it is not receiving the considera- 
tion to which it is entitled. The first interest of operating 
officers is and should be the orderly movement of their 
traffic. For an officer to insist, however, that all other 
operations must invariably give way to this movement of 
traffic may be unwise in the extreme and highly detri- 
mental to the interests of his road. The real test of the 
desirability of diverting traffic from a track in order to 
expedite the work of maintenance-of-way forces is to 
determine whether the economy so effected equals or 
exceeds the cost of the interference of traffic which 
results under the best arrangement which can be made. 
It has been the experience of those roads that have 
given this subject sympathetic consideration that by prop- 
erly planning the work and doing it at the most suitable 
time, traffic can be so handled that not only will the cost 
of the maintenance work be greatly reduced, but the in- 
terference to traffic will itself be eliminated more quickly 
and the cost of handling it increased little, if any. As a 
result, the saving effected in the maintenance operations 
is a net saving which accrues to the road for which both 
departments are working. This subject is worthy of spe- 
cial consideration at the present time when maintenance- 
of-way forces are engaging actively in the heavier activi- 
ties of their season's program. 


A Way to Reduce Expenses 


N an address before the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 
Minn., on April 23, C. H. Markham, president of the 
[llinois Central, stated that while the investment in that 
road amounted to $303,000,000 in 1910 it had been in- 
creased to $573,000,000 at the end of 1924. In other 
words, approximately 90 per cent as much money has 
heen spent in the development of this property in the last 
14 years as in its entire history prior to that time. During 
this same period the ton-miles of traffic handled increased 
87 per cent, while the freight train miles increased only 
3 per cent. Largely as a result of the improvements that 
have been made in the property by the expenditure of these 
vast sums, the freight traffic of 1924 was handled with 
19,000,000 less freight train miles than would have been 
required if the road had continued to operate on the same 
basis as in 1910. The increased investment of $270,000.- 
000 produced a saving in the cost of freight train opera- 
tion of approximately $20,000,000 a year, whereas the 
increase in fixed charges was only approximately $7,105,- 
000. As a result economies were effected aggregating 
$12,895,000 which enabled the road to meet increased 
taxes of $9,700,000 and numerous other added expenses. 
What the Illinois Central is doing is a striking example 
of the development which the railways as a whole are 
facing in the future. During the period in question, rela- 
tively little addition has been made to the mileage of its 
lines. Rather this vast sum has been spent for the im- 
provement of the lines already owned to enable them to 
he operated more efficiently and at lower cost. If the rail- 
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ways are to meet the demands which will be made upon 
them for dependable, economical transportation in the fu- 
ture, they must continue to spend vast sums for improve- 
ments of this character. This requires that railway man- 
agements shall be constantly on the alert for opportunities 
to effect economies, large and small. They must also 
have the courage to undertake these improvements after 
due investigation has demonstrated their feasibility. As 
Mr. Markham pointed out in his Minneapolis address, how- 
ever, the Illinois Central has been able to make these im- 
provements only because it had the credit necessary to en- 
able it to raise capital at reasonable rates. If the public 
desires economical as well as efficient transportation, it is 
incumbent upon it to see that the roads are permitted to 
earn enough to raise and maintain their credit at such a 
level that they can finance these improvements as their 
economy is demonstrated. It is in this way and only in 
this way that rates can be reduced to the minimum practi- 
cable level. 


Freight Business Increases 


, I SHE prediction made in an editorial in the Railway 
Age for April 18 that there would not be, in the 


spring and summer of this year, a decline of railroad 
freight business such/ as occurred last year, has thus far 
been quite completely vindicated. We recalled in that 
editorial that the decline in the second and third quarters 
of last year was almost wholly in coal business ; estimated 
that storage supplies of coal were about twenty-five mil- 
lion tons less than a year before, and anticipated that in 
consequence coal shipments and total freight business 
would not long continue to show the decline they did Feb- 
ruary and March of this year. 

The latest car loading figures available at that time were 
those for the week ended March 28. It is significant and 
gratifying that in every week since then, for which re- 
ports are available, coal shipments have increased and 
total freight business has been larger than in the cor- 
responding week of last year. In the week ended May 2 
coal shipments were 149,218 carloads. This was 22,000 
carloads more than in the corresponding week of 1924, 
and also more than in any week of 1924 from that ended 
March 29 to that ended August 23. The average loading 
of coal per car is so large that a substantial decline or in- 
crease in the number of carloads of it shipped has a 
great effect upon the total ton mileage and earnings of 
the railways. For example, the total number of cars 
loaded with all freight this year in March was greater 
than last year, and yet, owing to the decline in coal ship- 
ments total ton mileage and earnings were less than last 
year. Because of the increase in loadings of coal in April 
traffic and earnings in that month undoubtedly will be 
found, when the reports for that month are made, to have 
been larger than last year. 

However, shipments of coal are not the only kind that 
recently have been increasing. Total car loadings in 
the week ended May 2 were 981,711, the largest reported 


in the present year and larger than for any week of 1924 - 


until that ended August 23 when last year’s big revival 
of traffic had begun. Shipments of forest products 
throughout the present year have been exceeding all pre- 
vious records. Shipments of ore recently have been rap- 
idly increasing and in the week ended May 2 were 59,146 
carloads, which exceed all records for so early in the 
year. Shipments of miscellaneous carload freight were 
larger in every week of April than in the corresponding 
week of any previous year, as was also true of shipments 
of less than carload merchandise. Average car loadings 
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per week in the six weeks ended May 2 were 52,361 
greater, or 6 per cent more, than in the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 

All these facts indicate that the decline of business in 
February and March was only temporary, and, together 
with general conditions, encourage the hope that at least 
during the second and third quarters of this year the 
railroads will have a better business than last year. How- 
ever, how good their business will be during the second 
half of the vear will, of course, depend largely upon the 
crops. 


Why Purchases 
Should Be Stabilized 


PPARENTLY few railway officers ever have given 

much consideration to the extent to which the pur- 
chases made by the railways as a whole fluctuate vear by 
vear or the effects thereby produced This is not un- 
natural. Most railway officers are officers of individual 
lines and necessarily their minds are occupied chiefly by 
the needs and problems of their own roads. There are, 
however, many important problems that concern the rail- 
ways as a whole and even the industry of the country as 
a whole. One of these is the problem of stabilizing rail- 
way purchases, the solution of which would be very bene- 
ficial to the railways themselves and the entire industry 
of the country. 

To indicate the magnitude of the fluctuations in the 
railways’ acquisitions and retirements of equipment, and 
the consequent fluctuations of the increase in the tractive 
power of their locomotives and carrying capacity of their 
cars, we publish herewith three tables. Table I shows 
that in the 18% years ended December 31, 1924, the 
average number of locomotives installed annually was 
2.500, freight cars, 115,475 and passenger cars, 2,290. 
These annual averages for the entire period have each 
heen taken as 100 per cent; and the rest of the figures in 





Taste I.—Locomorives, Freicnt aNnp Passencer Cars Instattep—Cxass I 


Roaps 
Freight Passenger 
Lecomotives cars cars 
Average number installed from June 30, 

ey | eee 2,500 115,475 2,290 
Average June 30, 1906 to Dec. 31, 1924, 

SS aibeta coco keetesuaWeaw es (100) (100) (100) 
Year ended June 30, 1907.............. 151 167 87 
Year ended June 30, 1908.............. 129 149 95 
Year ended June 30, 1909.............. 62 59 78 
Year ended June 30, 1910............--. 123 117 153 
Year ended June 30, 1911.............. 148 109 186 
Year ended June 30, 1912.............. 114 85 134 
Year ended June 30, 1913.............. 175 140 123 
Year ended June 30, 1914.............. 130 131 159 
Year ended June 30, 1915.............. 45 74 116 
Year ended June 30, 1916.............. 59 76 55 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1917...........45. 86 102 111 
FONT GHG BOR. Bap Bei e ce vecccececses 112 57 7 
WORT GN BOR. Bly Bei cc caceccvccece 82 66 19 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1920...........06. 41 31 27 
One Ge BOE. Fe, esc keccce recess 53 55 73 
ZOOP GREE TGs Bhp Tis cwcccescsccss 49 91 58 
VORP GUGOE Des. 32, Bsc cc vccccceccss 161 158 119 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1924......ccceeeee 90 128 123 





the table show what percentages the numbers of locomo- 
tives and cars acquired in each year were of the average 
number installed annually. Likewise, Table II shows that 
during this period the average number of locomotives re- 
tired annually was 1,620; freight cars, 83,848; and pas- 
senger cars, 1,518. These average figures being taken as 
100 per cent, the rest of the table shows what percentages 
the numbers of locomotives, freight cars and passenger 
cars retired in each year were of the average numbers re- 
tired annually. Finally, Table III shows that the average 
annual increase in the aggregate tractive power of loco- 
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motives was 77,859,998 pounds, and the average annual 
increase in the aggregate capacity of freight cars 2,561,- 
270 tons. These average annual increases are taken as 
100 per cent, and other figures in the table show what per- 
centage the increase in each year was of the average an- 
nual increase for the period. 

The statistics in these tables show that there always 
have been extremely wide variations in the amount of 
equipment installed and retired annually, and that this has 
resulted in correspondingly wide fluctuations in the annual 
increase—or decrease—in the total tractive power of loco- 
motives and carrying capacity of cars. The number of 





Taste Il.—Locomotives, Freicut anp Passencer Cars Retirep, Crass I 
RoapDs 
Freight Passenger 

Ls comotives cars cars 

Average thumber annually retired from 
June 30, 1906, to Dec. 31, 1924...... 1,620 93,848 1,518 

Annual average June 30, 1906, to Dec. 31, 
eo Ce eee (100) (100) (100) 
Year ended June 30, 1907.............. 2 2 3 
Year ended June 30, 1908.......... is 70 85 107 
Year ended June 30, 1909.............. 82 99 105 
Year ended June 30, 1910........... : 90 90 126 
Year ended June 30, 1911............ ; 91 81 112 
Year ended June 30, 1912.............. 115 83 91 
Year ended June 30, 1913.............. 144 115 121 
Year ended June 30, 1914.............. 115 116 122 
Year ended June 30, 1915..... hake Sie 93 108 91 
Year ended June 30, 1916.............. 159 131 142 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1917.............. 88 74 110 
WORS GROG BOG. Sh, FSIS. ccccccccceces 60 67 69 
Wee GRE BOE. Bay Bees des ccccccicce 62 52 44 
Weer Ge DOR, Be, Bee cccscsacccess 77 89 58 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1921.....cccccseee 70 83 61 
i 2s ¢ = SP ee 104 151 85 
VORP GREGG BOE. FE, Bowe ccecccccccsse 227 221 179 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1924.........0.06- 133 139 157 





locomotives installed has varied from 41 per cent of the 
annual average in 1920 to 175 per cent in 1913. The 
number of freight cars installed has varied from 31 per 
cent in 1920 to 167 per cent in 1907. It was 158 per cent 
in 1923. The retirements of locomotives have varied 
from 2 per cent of the annual average in 1907 to 227 per 
cent in 1923 and of freight cars from 2 per cent in 1907 
to 221 per cent in 1923. In consequence of these fluctua- 
tions in installations and retirements the increase in the 
aggregate tractive power of locomotives has varied from 
as little as 16 per cent of the annual average increase in 
1922 to 181 per cent in 1913 and 192 per cent in 1907. 
Likewise, the changes in total capacity of freight cars 
have varied from an actual reduction in 1920 and 1921 
to an increase of 318 per cent of the annual average in 
1907. 

Only a glance at the statistics in these tables is neces- 
sary to ascertain that fluctuations in traffic have been the 
principal reason for these great fluctuations in the installa- 
tion and retirement of equipment. Generally speaking 
equipment is installed in service the year after it is or- 
dered. Following the panic of 1907 there was a large de- 
cline of traffic in 1908, and the orders placed for equip- 
ment in that year were so small that in 1909 the increase 
in the aggregate tractive power of locomotives was only 
36 per cent of the average for the period and the increase 
in the aggregate capacity of cars only 14 per cent. On 
the other hand, the year ended June 30, 1913, was the last 
of four years of large traffic and earnings, and in that 
vear the increase in the tractive power of locomotives was 
181 per cent and in the capacity of freight cars 182 per 
cent of the annual average. The two years ended June 
30, 1915, were a period of extremely poor traffic and earn- 
ings, and in the year ended June 30, 1916, the increase 
in the tractive power of locomotives was only 26 per 
cent, and the increase in the carrying capacity of freight 
cars only 29 per cent, of the averages for the period. 
When business became better during the war years there 
was an increase in the number of locomotives and cars 
installed and a reduction in the number retired. Follow- 
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ing the return of the railways to private operation in 1920 
and the depression that speedily ensued the increase in 
the tractive power of locomotives and carrying capacity 
of cars declined to the lowest level ever reached. This 
was followed in 1923 by a large increase in the amount 
of equipment installed in service and by the most exten- 
sive retirements ever known. 

The vast fluctuations in purchases shown by these fig- 
ures cause, of course, correspondingly large fluctuations 
in the business of railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturers. They result in making it necessary for these 
manufacturers to maintain a much larger capacity for pro- 
duction than would be necessary if orders were given to 
them more uniformly year by year, and in consequence 
make their average production costs higher than they 
otherwise would be. They result in large fluctuations in 
the prices of equipment and supplies, and in the railways 
paying higher average prices than otherwise would be 
necessary, because the fact that they all buy at the same 
time necessarily makes prices high at the time that they 
buy. 

It may be said that a railway manager would find it 
difficult to justify to his board of directors large purchases 
of locomotives and cars at a time when business was poor 
and his road had a large surplus of equipment. This may 
be true, but if it is it shows that boards of directors 
greatly need education. A period of poor business has 
always been speedily followed in this country by a period 
of good business. Likewise a period of good business 
always has been followed by a period of poor business. 
In consequence in the past the result of postponing pur- 
chases until business has become good has been to cause 
the roads to be caught repeatedly when business was good 
with inadequate equipment and to be caught when busi- 
ness was poor with large surpluses of equipment. The 





Tanrce ITT—Increase 1n AGGREGATE TRACTIVE Power OF LOCOMOTIVES AND 
Capacity oF Frercut Cars—Crass I Roaps 


Increase in Increase 
total tractive in total 
power of capacity of 


locomotives Lb. freight cars Tons 
Average annual increase June 30, 
1906, to Dec, 31, 1924....... 77,859,998 ule 2,561,270 
Average annual increase June 30, 
1906, to Dec. 31, 1924 equals 


DO shcadadatsccetsaseeeeses | onneanes 2. errors (100) 
(Inc. or Dec.) (Inc. or Dec.) 

Year ended June 30, 1907...... 149,541,076 192 8,133,796 318 
Year ended — By Beceeves 92,730,460 119 6,002,735 234 
Year ended June 30, 1909...... 27,995,131 36 347,914 14 
Year ended June 30, 1910...... 88,754,739 114 3,465,084 135 
Year ended June 30, 1911...... 129,702,375 167 4,381,629 171 
Year ended June 30, 1912...... 76,395,954 98 1,858,707 73 
Year ended June 30, 1913...... 141,297,339 181 4,661,014 182 
Year ended — Ss’... eee 92,940,046 119 3,842,892 150 
Year ended June 30, 1915...... 17,105,443 22 1,085,611 42 
Year ended June 30, 1916...... 19,987,441 26 731,599 29 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1917...... 87,747,440 113 3,572,560 139 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1918...... 135,533,080 174 1,006,341 39 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1919...... 91,197,533 117 1,932,220 75 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1920...... 38,457,977 49 (D) 417,471 (D) 16 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1921...... 45,945,240 59 (D) 182,503 (D) 7 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1922...... 12,361,368 16 305,342 12 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1923...... 113,844,212 146 2,635,046 103 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1924*..... 39,600,269 51 2,537,263 99 


*Aggregate tractive power and car capacity for 1924 estimated. 





amount of surplus equipment on which fixed charges have 
had to be paid undoubtedly has been greatly increased by 
the general practice of buying only when business has 
been good. Furthermore, a road that buys when the 
builders have only small orders on their books can usually 
get lower prices, and these lower prices will reduce the 
amount of fixed charges that will have to be paid annually 
on the equipment throughout its entire life. Since the 
average life of a locomotive is about 35 years and the 
average life of a freight car about 27 years much more 
would be saved in fixed charges in the long run by buy- 
ing when prices are relatively low, than by postponing 
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buving until the equipment is actually needed and prices 
have become relatively high. It may be said that when 
business is poor it requires a high degree of foresight to 
determine when it will become good again and when pur- 
chases should be made. It requires just as much fore- 
sight, however, to decide whether to buy when business 
is good as when it is poor, and statistics of equipment in- 
stallations and traffic show conclusively that in the past 
twenty years installations usually have reached their max- 
imum just when traffic was beginning to decline and have 
reached their minimum just when traffic was beginning to 
imcrease. 

Necessarily since the railways are not all under one 
management they buy in accordance with the views of 
the management of each as to its traffic needs and financial 
situation. The larger fluctuations in traffic and earnings 
are due to changes in general business conditions and 
therefore usually are relatively about the same on all 
roads from year to year. On the other hand, the financial 
strength and credit of different roads vary widely. Why, 
therefore, should they all follow virtually the same pur- 
chasing policy from year to year, practically all postpon- 
ing purchases when business is poor and practically all 
rushing into the market at the same time when traffic and 
earnings become relatively large? There are numerous 
roads which are strong enough to finance the acquisition 
of equipment on favorable terms when business 1s poor. 
It would appear from past experience they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by doing so, and the 
result would be greatly to reduce fluctuations in total pur- 
chases, to enable the manufacturers to produce at lower 
costs and to enable the railways, both rich and poor, to 
buy at lower average prices. Purchases made by the 
railways are so large that greater stabilization of them 
would have a steadying influence on the entire business 
of the country, and the railways would derive an appreci- 
able benefit from this through the indirect stabilization of 
their freight business. 


Varied Phases of the 
Collision Problem 


HE running test of air brakes, which is made after 

a train starts from a station or when it is about 
to descend a steep grade, ought to give to the engineman 
positive information that the brake system is in good op- 
erating condition throughout the train. This is the main 
conclusion of the government inspector in his report on 
the Manhattan Transfer collision of February 24, noticed 
in another column. This collision, due to a closed angle 
cock ahead of the first car, is held to have occurred in spite 
of a running test which was made at about 18 miles an 
hour, the braking of the locomotive alone having appar- 
ently reduced the speed sufficiently to satisfy the engine- 
man. 

The only convenient way to carry out this recommenda- 
tion would be for a trainman, on the rear car, to sound 
the air-whistle on the locomotive, after feeling the brakes 
go on. How many blasts should he sound? Two blasts, 
three blasts, four blasts are used for other purposes ; and 
five blasts would require about eight seconds. Must the 
air-whistle code be changed ? 

The report also calls for a locomotive whistle “of ade- 
quate volume and unmistakable tone: or some other re- 
lable means of communication” so that trainmen would 
never fail to get a stop signal given by the engineman. 
In this instance the whistle was sounded, but was not 
heard. This feature of the case serves as a reminder that 
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the multiplication of safeguards sometimes complicates 
more than it simplifies. Collisions will occur from neg- 
lect to use the conductor’s valve, in spite of the loudest 
whistle that could be made; .while for every loud whistle 
that prevented a collision there would be ten thousand 
ioud whistles making trouble for superintendents every- 
where. 

There are theoretical safeguards which, probably, we 
shall go on to the end of time hoping to make useful, but 
which never can be relied upon; such for example as the 
possibility that a motorman’s helper could prevent a col- 
lision by quickly going back to the first car and opening 
the conductor’s valve, as might have been done at Man- 
hattan Transfer. Another is that conductors ought always 
to check, in season, the engineman who carelessly runs 
past a meeting point, on single track; but failures con- 
tinue, and it is clear that to do anything effective some 
other line of attack will have to be adopted. Dispatchers 
sometimes prevent collisions by calculating, beforehand, 
that a conductor or an engineman will forget, and fore- 
stalling his error; but there is no system by which that 
kind of dispatcher-wisdom can be cultivated, and the logi- 
cal means of preventing those collisions lies in another 
direction. 

The lazy or forgetful flagman, who ought to prevent 
rear collisions but does not, has often enforced the truth 
that the doubling of safeguards does not make a hundred 
per cent increase in safety; but we are still depending 
on him. He is not so numerous or so dangerous as he 
used to be; but he is still with us. Very often some new 
illustration of the weakness of the flagging system com- 
pels us to consider something better, but we still pin our 
faith on duplicate or overlapping safeguards. 

The ideal, in all of the operations which we try to 
cover by train rules and block signals, would be to have 
every act or operation performed in exactly the same way 
in an emergency as it would be performed in the or- 
dinary routine, and to require nothing additional to be 
done on the spur of the moment. The great virtue of 
the block system, as a preventive of collisions, is that it 
is preventing them all the time, not alone on special oc- 
casions. Innumerable errors of enginemen have been 
explained not by the lack of knowledge, per se, but 
simply by lack of the habit of using knowledge. Only as 
we can approach such a high ideal can we expect to free 
ourselves from the various specters that the collision 
records every now and then bring up. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Proceedings of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
stoners, Phoenix, Ariz., 1924. Also contains proceedings 
of National Grade Crossing Conference, Chicago, 1924. 
675 p. Published by the Association, New York City, $5. 

Uniform Through Export Bill of Lading, by W. Rod- 
ney Long. U. S. Dept. of Commerce Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 335. Advantages and disadvantages of bill 
prescribed by Interstate Commerce Commission. 43 p. 
Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

Ventilation of Railroad Tunnels. A List of References 
compiled by Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 25 p. Apply. 
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Periodical Articles 


Electric Railway Results in 1924, by Edmund J. Mur- 
phy. Tabulated returns from 370 companies. Aera, May, 
1925, p. 1611-1626. 

Energy Supply for Chilean State Railway Electrifica- 
tion, by David C. Hershberger. Maps and Illus. Aera, 
May, 1925, p. 1670-1677. 

Giant Engines Point to New Era in Transportation, by 
Hawthorne Daniel. Popular article on steam, electric and 
oil-burning locomotives. Popular Science Monthly, May, 
1925, p. 23-25, 129. 

The Motor Vehicle as a Transportation Facility, by 
R. A. C. Henry. Author is director, Bur. of Economies, 
C. N. R. Engineering Journal, May, 1925, p. 195-200. 

Spending $1.75 To Take In $1, by Robert S. Henry. 
Problems of short and branch-line operation. Nation's 

Susiness, May, 1925, p. 47-49. 

The Stockholder as a “Good-Will” Asset, by Franklin 
Snow. To railroads and other industries. Annalist, May 
11, 1925, p. 648. 

What This Industry Means to the Carriers. Sand, 
gravel, and stone transported in 1923. National Sand 
and Gravel Bulletin, May 15, 1925, p. 5-6. 

When Pullmans Went A-Begging, by Robert Bendicon. 
Illustrated article on early passenger train facilities. 
World Traveller, May, 1925, p. 20-41, 48-49. 

Now for the Flying Flivver. Inauguration of air ser- 
vices of Mr. Ford’s transportation systems. Literary Di- 
vest, Apr. 25, 1925, p. 12-13. 

Open Tank Creosoting Plants for Treating Chestnut 
Poles, by T. C. Smith. Illustrated description of tanks, 
rail equipment and connections, etc. Bell System Tech- 
nical Journal, April, 1925, p. 235-264. 

Preventing Business Depressions and Booms, by Carl 
Snyder. Use of statistical and other data on railroads and 
other business factors in business management. Harper’s 
Magazine, May, 1925, p. 683-689. 

The Transmission of Pictures Over Telephone Lines, 
by H. E. Ives [and others] Illustrated. Bell System 
Technical Journal, April, 1925, p. 186-214. 


New Books 


Imerican Red Cross First Aid Book, Abridged; Industrial Edi- 
tion, by Charles Lynch and M. J. Shield. 262 pages. 5% in. 
x 7% in. Paper covers. Published by P. Blackiston’s Son 
& Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Sixty cents a copy. 
The third edition of this comprehensive and thorough 
standard work has just been issued. Its authors are 
officers in the United States Army and their experience 
as physicians in this field and as teachers and authors, 
makes this an almost perfect book. Its arrangement is 
so simple and logical that the reader finds his questions 
answered as soon as he asks them, and good illustrations 
are plentiful. The first two chapters (28 pages) cover a 
general treatise, with questions for catechising; and the 
next seven deal separately with important details of the 
subject—Injuries, Bleeding, Heat and Cold, Suffocation, 
Poisoning, etc. Chaper X, 32 pages, treats of industrial 
accidents, the paragraphs on railroad work including much 
information on prevention, and on general education in 
safe habits. Elaborate rules are given for conducting a 
first-aid contest. It is regrettable to observe (page 256) 
the use of parentheses where none are needed, and where 
they destroy the sense. The book has a very full and 
lucid index. 
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Letters to the Editor 














[ The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Load College Men to Capacity 
New York. 
To THE EDITor: 

The impression I received after attending the April 
meeting of the New York Railway Club (see Railway 
Age, May 2, 1925, page 1083) was that for all Prof. 
Daniels’ urging railroads to cooperate with the colleges in 
interesting graduates to seek railroad positions, officials 
of the old school still believe college men want to start at 
the top. Hearing this, | wondered how well these men 
understand the college man. Wanting to start at the top 
is the exception, I venture to say, not the rule. Graduates 
do not start at the top in other industries, yet they stick. 
Why, then, does this condition apparently not exist on the 
railroads ? 

Many industries take college men and put them through 
a course of training, after which they are given positions 
from which they may advance on merit. Some railroads, 
like the Pennsylvania Railroad, have corresponding 
courses of training in the several departments. But very 
often, on completion of such a course, the man must take 
his place on the seniority roster for the given position, 
and wait. Meanwhile he is obliged to apply himself to 
routine work which he knows could be done as well by a 
less capable man at lower expense. At the same time he 
knows he is not being worked to his full capacity. 

In other words, the college man should not be employed 
unless there is a definite requirement for initiative. Con- 
sider the man finishing a technical school or university. 
He has been taught to think quickly, accurately, indi- 
vidually; he has been required to accomplish various 
difficult assignments in a certain limited time. With all, he 
has attained athletic or social prestige, perhaps both, on 
the campus. Now he is conscious of entering a new era 
of life and of the obligations concurrent with his advan- 
tage. 

He is naturally anxious to show by tangible results 
that the time and money spent in the past four years have 
not been wasted. 

He enters the railroad game. For several months, the 
newness of the work fills his mind. It is easier than it was 
in school; the hours are shorter, and his enthusiasm is 
high. 

But unless he is acting as an apprentice, the end 
of the first year sees the edge taken off his enthusiasm. 
He realizes he is more than a match for his neighbor, 
despite his seniority. After another year with no advance- 
ment, he becomes restless. On asking what the chances 
are for advancement, explaining he does not consider he 
is working to capacity at present, the learns nothing is in 
sight more than waiting his turn. His superior, mean- 
while, of the old school, assumes here is another college 
man who wants to start at the top. The man in question 
now either leaves the railroad and makes good in some 
other field, or he may acquiesce and wait his turn, be- 
coming in time a well-done company man with few 
original ideas and the overpowering conviction that “it 
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never has been done and can’t be done now.” There are, 
of course, exceptions, fortunately. 

The man starting as an apprentice has an advantage 
over the previous example. He has some definite position 
in view after his apprenticeship, which keeps alive his 
interest. After attaining it, he knows his future depends 
on the results he can produce. Railroads having appren- 
ticeship courses, however, can afford close attention to 
them. It must be remembered that these college men can 
be driven harder than the others, because they are used 
to it. Give them plenty of work as apprentices, hard 
work. Test them not by how well they fit into the ma- 
chine only, but also by their capacity for getting things 
done. Try them on the “can’t be done” problems. And 
before deciding that they want to start at the top, com- 
pare them to an engine. You don’t sent it out short of 
tonnage. Why hold the capable ambitious man to a light 
tonnage job? If you can’t load him to capacity, you don't 
want the college man. 

TRANSPORTATION APPRENTICE. 


The Kind of College Men 
the Railroads Need 


Ricumonp, Va. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I have seen discussed in the Railway Age from time to 
time the subject of “College Men on the Railroads.” 
There have been assertions that the railroads did not want 
college men, and other assertions that the college men did 
not want to work for the railroads. 

What are the facts regarding the opportunities of col- 
lege men on the railroads? 

There are just as good opportunities for college men on 
the railroads as there are for non-college men. It seems to 
me that the question largely depends on whether the col- 
lege man is willing to undergo the training which the rail- 
road man must necessarily get. It should be borne in mind 
that the things a man learns in college are not as valuable 
to him in the first few years of his railroad work as they 
are at a later time, unless, as is usually the case, he goes 
into some branch of the service where the opportunities 
are not as great as they are in some other departments. 

It has been my observation that most college men on 
graduation go into the technical branches, such as law or 
the engineering branches of the construction, maintenance, 
mechanical or testing departments. All of these branches 
are comparatively small in size, and most of the men in 
them are college men; therefore, a college man beginning 
in such a way finds himself in competition with men of 
his own type and preparation, and the competition is keen 
and advancement necessarily slow, for three reasons : 


1. There are not as many important positions in any 
of those departments, speaking by comparison with some 
of the other larger departments. 

2. The rates of pay in the minor positions are fairly 
good, and the tendency is for men to hold on to the jobs, 
which, of course, means slow advancement. 

3. The men do not gain the broad knowledge and ex- 
perience necessary for advancement in other departments 
more closely concerned with operation. 

College men as a rule do not enter the transportation 
department. It is in that department, however, that there 
is more real opportunity for advancement than in any 
other. The minor positions start at low salaries, where 
the work is hard and the hours long and the competition 
keen. 
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In the transportation department where thousands of 
men are employed, the entire proposition is vastly different 
from the technical departments, where the number of em- 
ployees is small. If the college trained man is willing to 
undergo the training in the transportation department of 
a railroad, he has a marked advantage after the first few 
years, as his training, which he has received in college, 
will then be of value to him. He will also find that the 
breadth of view which his education has developed will be 
valuable when he reaches a position where he directs the 
activities of men. 

If a college man really desires to learn the railroad 
business, with a view to ultimate success, it would seem 
logical for him to seek a position in that branch of the 
service where the opportunities of ultimate success are the 
greatest. Railroad officials come from all branches of the 
service, however, and from all kinds and conditions of 
men, having all degrees of preliminary education, from 
practically no school work to a university training. And 
it should be remembered that for every college graduate 
entering railroad service there are several hundred, per- 
haps thousands, of non-college graduates entering it, with 
whom he has to compete, many of them possessed of as 
great inherent ability, the same ambition to get ahead and, 
possibly greater industriousness. 

I have talked to many young college men about going 
into railroad service. I believe that they think that the 
pay for the entrance grades on the railroad is too small, 
and that it takes too long to get ahead; that the oppor- 
tunities are not as great as in other industries, and that 
the work is very hard. 

It is certain that a college man has to compete on a 
railroad, especially in the transportation department, with 
non-college men, many of whom are eager to advance, are 
willing to work hard, who feel proud of their jobs, and 
have determined to make it their life work. These men 
are able to supplement their early education with study in 
correspondence schools and night schools, and by reading 
technical papers and learning the things which they need 
to know about as fast as they need to use them. This 
educational work is directed and fostered by the railroad 
company itself. The college man finds that in compari- 
son with such men he must be able to show a great deal 
more than a university diploma, in order to compete on 
favorable terms. 

One feature which I believe has some bearing on the 
college man’s distaste for railroad work is that in a great 
many cases the training ground for officers requires resi- 
dence in obscure and remote districts, away from the so- 
cial life to which he is accustomed. 

[ believe I am safe in saying that the railroads want 
college men because of their general education. They 
also want men who are willing to work hard, who have 
made up their minds to stick to the business and make it 
their life work; men who are willing to undertake the 
preliminary training that goes with the job; men who are 
willing to win their advancement on account of their own 
superiority. 

It is certain that in the railroad business today men will 
not be advanced because they are college men or non-col- 
lege men. No officer of good judgment can afford to ad- 
vance any man unless he can perform the duties of the 
position to which he is advanced. It simply is not done. 
I do not believe that I can remember a case in the many 
years I have been railroading where a promotion was 
made except on merit, and not with regard to whether a 
man was a friend, a relative, a college man, a non-college 
man, or a member of the same lodge. The college man 

and the non-college man will gain promotion through 


ability and not otherwise. R. D. BEGIEN. 
Vice-President in Charge of Operation, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
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HREE-CYLINDER locomotives are not a new 

development either in this country or in Europe. 

The history of this type of motive power in the 
United States dates back at least to 1848-49, at which 
time two 4-4-0 type locomotives were converted to the 
three-cylinder type for use on the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore, which is now a part of the Pennsylvania 
System. [rom that time up to the year 1894, twelve 
three-cylinder locomotives of various types were con- 
structed in this country. The next marked advance took 
place in 1909, at which time the Philadelphia & Reading 
built a three cylinder Atlantic type locomotive followed 
by two Atlantic and one 10-wheel type built during 1911 
and 1912. 

The early history of the three-cylinder locomotive is 
not especially pertinent to its present-day stage of develop- 
ment except in-so-far as the difficulties in design, con- 
struction and operation may have served as valuable ex- 
amples on which to base the design of the present type. 
The common features of the construction of the locomo- 
tive as built by the Philadelphia & Reading in the years 
1909 to 1912 are the locations of the three cylinders, equal 
setting of the crank pins at 120-deg. intervals, but on 
separate axles, the inside cylinder being connected to the 
leading axle and the outside cylinders to the second pair 
of wheels, and the employment of Walschaert gear for 
the external motion with Joy’s gear for the inside valve. 
Independent valve gear characterized the early locomotives 
of this type and, inasmuch as the valve gear was placed 
between the locomotive frames, except in the case of the 





The illustration at the top of this column shows the L. & N. three- 
cylinder Pacific. 


Three- Cylinder Locomotives on 
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Railroads 


Road service tests show ability to handle 
increased tonnage, ease in starting 
heavy trains and economy in 
fuel consumption 


Philadelphia & Reading engines, the complicated and in- 
accessible mechanisms tended to obscure the advantages 
of three-cylinder locomotives in the opinion of Am@trican 
designers. 

Because of these mechanical difficulties, the three- 
cylinder locomotive of the early type did not become an 
important factor in the development of railway motive 
power and very little was said about it in this country 
until the latter part of 1922 when the American Loco- 
motive Company converted a two-cylinder 4-8-2 type 
locomotive to a three-cylinder engine for the New York 
Central.* Several radical departures in design were 
noticeable on this locomotive in comparison with the 
earlier types previously mentioned, probably the most im- 
portant of which was the development of a valve motion 
along the lines of the Gresley gear used in England. 
This gear made it possible to control the distribution of 
steam to the center cylinder with an outside motion and 
without the necessity of adding greatly to the complication 

















D. L. & W. Three-Cylinder Mountain Type Locomotive Ready 
to Leave the Hoboken, N. J., Terminal 


of the valve gear parts. The original converted three- 
cylinder locomotive for the ‘New York Central was 
modernized by the application of the feedwater heater, 
booster and a mechanical stoker and, after having been 
in service for several months, demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of this type of locomotive in handling heavier trains. 

The second three-cylinder locomotive was a 4-8-2 type 
built by the American Locomotive Company and delivered 
to the Lehigh Valley in October, 1923. The application 
of numerous fuel economizing devices to the first three- 
cylinder locomotive built for the New York Central made 
it difficult definitely to establish the economy due to the 





*This locomotive was described in detail on page 821 of the November 3, 
1923, issue of the Railway Age. 
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three-cylinder principle. ‘Theretore, in the development 
of the new locomotive for the Lehigh Valley, an effort 


was made to design the unit as plain as possible. The 


veneral dimensions of this locomotive, No, 5000, do not 
differ materially from those of the first locomotive, New 


York Central No, 2568, the main difference being the 


provision of a larger boiler and grate area and a com 
hustion chamber. On the Lehigh Valley locomotive the 
inside and outside cylinders are connected to different 
axles, while on the New York Central locomotive they 
drive on the same axle 

Within a period of two or three months after the 
Lehigh Valley locomotive was placed in service, a num- 
ber of test runs were made which showed that this type 
possessed possibilities as to fuel economy, ability to make 
up time with heavy trains, freedom from lurching and 
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52 which will be in service before many months elapse 


Two single orders, namely those for the New York, New 


Hlaven & Hartford and for the Southern VPacific, wer 
for 10 and 16 locomotives, respectively, 


Lehigh Valley 


Probably the most complete information on the per 
formance of three-cylinder locomotives is that in con 
nection with the operation of Lehigh Valley Locomotive 
No, 5000 which has been in service since October, 1923 
The results obtained on that road with this first locomo 


tive were so satisfactory that five more of the same type 


were built and placed in service in January, 1925. 


When Locomotive No, 5000 was first placed in service, 
several test runs were made in freight service on the 


more are under construction, making a total of at least 
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This Locomotive Has Been in Service on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for Several Months 


vibration at high speeds and ease in starting, it being 
possible to get a heavy train under-way with a noticeable 
absence of jerking. 

Table I gives a tabulation of the important character 
istics of the three-cylinder locomotives so far built by 
the American Locomotive Company. It is a significant 
fact that from April, 1922, to January, 1924, only three 
locomotives of this type were built for American railroads. 
The suggestion might be ventured that motive power of- 
ficers hesitated to accept a type of locomotive with which 


rABLE I-—-PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ALI 


Cylinders Boiler 
Road Class size, m press., lbs 
nN. te ese a OR 0-8-0 22 ~=O+by 28 200 
South Manchuria ».8-2 »2 by 26 180 
I & N , 8.2 1-23 by 28) 
»-23 by 32 | 200 
M Pacity 1-23 by 28) 
2-23 by 32 00 
Wabash 1-23 by 28] 
4 by 32 4 200 
Cc & & & +-6-2 1244 by 28 190 
Mo Pacific 4-6-2 22 by 28 190 
in &@ Noe +-6 22 by 28 190 
Imperial Govt k | n 4.6-2 17% by 26 180 
Me Be % 1-8 4 by 28 200 
Lehigh Valley 4-8-2 2 by 28 200 
D. I & W 4-8-2 5 by 28 200 
So. Pacific 4-10-2 1-25 by 28) 
2-2 by 32 } 225 
l n Paci 1-10 by 28) 
by 30 { 10 


*Not including booster tEstimated weight 


no small amount of mechanical trouble had been experi- 
enced in the past. There is further significance in the 
fact that subsequent to January, 1924, thirty-nine three- 
cylinder locomotives were built and delivered to 12 dif- 
ferent roads. All of these locomotives, with the exception 
of five of the Mikado type built for the South Manchurian, 
were placed in service on railroads in the United States. 
At the present time a total of 42 three-cylinder locomo- 
tives have been delivered and placed in service and 10 





Buffalo division which were described in detail in th 
Railway Age for March 15, 1924, page 755. After these 
tests were completed. Locomotive No. 5000 was regu 
larly assigned to milk-train service between Sayre, Pa.. 
and Lehighton, a distance of 145 miles. 

In this district heavy grades are encountered between 
Coxton, Pa., and Mountain Top, eastbound, and between 
Lehighton and Mountain Top, westbound. From Coxton, 
eastbound, trains are moved up the mountain over two 
routes: one known as the back-track via Avoca and the 


THREE-CY LINDER LOCOMOTIVES BUILT TO DATI 


Diameter Weight on Total Tractive Factor of 
drivers, in drivers, Ib weight, Ib force, Ib adhesion 
57 45.500 245.500 60,000 1.05 
rt 194.000 63,500 16,000 3.46 
63 245.500 °34,000 65,700 3.73 
63 244,500 740,000 65,700 3.71 
64 252,000 342,000 64,600 3.90 
74 187,000 301,000 46,400 4.03 
73 191,000 311,000 47,000 4.06 
73 177,000 295,000 47,000 3.80 
63 107,000% 188,000% 29,800 3.60 
69 241,500 368,000 64,700" 3.73 
69 246,500 369,000 64,700 3.81 
7 256,000 382,000 61,100 4.20 
63% 316,000 442,000 83,500" 3.80 
288.0004 407 ,000t 78,000 3.7 


other, the main line via Wilkes Barre. The ruling grade 
on the back-track is 61.5 ft. per mile. On the main line 
there is a water-level grade from Coxton to Wilkes Barre, 
then a 21-mile grade to Mountain Top, which consists of 
3 miles at 45 ft. per mile, 2 miles practically level; 11 
miles at 95.7 ft. per mile and the last 5 miles at 15.9 ft. 
per mile. The ruling grade westbound is 69 ft. per mile. 

One of the difficult operating problems which the 
Lehigh Valley has encountered has been the handling 
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f milk trains in this district. Tests were made to com- 
ire the performance of the three cylinder locomotive 
n these trains. ‘Table III] shows a comparison of the 
‘acific type locomotives previously jised with the No. 


Taste Il—Some Typicat Mopern Two-Cytinper Locomorives 


steam 

Cylinder pres Weight on Total Tractive Factor 
dia. and stroke, sure Drivers, drivers weight, force, ot 

: in Ib. dia., in. Ib lb Ib adhesion 
2 27 by 32 190 63 240,000 325,000 60,000 1.00 
4 7 by 30 200 63 237.900 325,200 59,000 4.03 
5% by 32 220 64 245,580 327,430 63,200 3.89 
: by 32 200 63 271,500 356,500 67,700 4.01 
2 27 by 32 200 63 239,000 325,000 63,000 3.80 
? A by 30 200 63 245,300 $35,800 63,500 3.87 
f 7 by 28 200 79 197,000 306,000 43,900 4.49 
f-2 27 by 28 185 73 180,500 288,000 44,000 4.10 
16.2 7 ~=by 28 200 73 179,500 299,000 47,500 3.78 
46-2 »7 by 28 205 80 201,800 308,900 41,845 4.82 
1-6-2 26 —~—soéby 28 210 75 175,500 292,000 45,000 3.91 
1.8.2 28 ~=iby 30 200 69 243,000 352,000 58,000 4.19 
4-4-2 17 ~—s hy 30 250 72 275,000 385,000 64,550 4.16 
4-8-2 29 ~=by 28 200 73 238,000 357,000 54,830 4.34 
4-8-2 28 ~=Oby 30 200 69 257,500 376,000 58,000 4.44 
4-8-2 27 by 30 210 74 245,000 364,000 52,750 4.64 
1-8-2 28 iby 30 200 69 243,500 $53,000 58,000 4.2 


5000. Table [V gives comparative data as to the make-up 
of milk trains. 

It will be noted from Table IV that the average train 
eastbound consisted of 19 loaded milk cars and one 
caboose, which, previous to the introduction of the three- 
cylinder locomotive, had been handled by two Pacific type 
locomotives. Westbound, the average milk train con- 
sisted of 38 empty cars and two cabooses and was previ- 
ously handled from Lehighton to Mountain Top with two 
Pacific type locomotives. When Locomotive No. 5000 
was placed in service on these trains it was found that 
there was no difficulty in handling them in either direction 
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trip of 290 miles in favor of the three-cylinder locomo- 
tives as compared with the coal consumption of a Class 
K-5'4% Pacific type locomotive. Aside from the direct 
fuel saving which may be credited to the three-cylinder 
locomotive, there is an additional saving due to the elimi- 
nation of the helper engine, with a consequent saving of 
crew wages, fuel, supplies, etc. 

In express train service one of the three-cylinder loco- 
motives has handled a train consisting of 16 loaded ex- 
press cars over the 2l-mile grade from Wilkes Barre to 
Mountain Top without a helper. It is 11 miles from 
Wilkes Barre to Conway, which is at the foot of the 95- 
ft. per mile grade. A two-cylinder Pacific type locomotive 
and helper had previously been assigned to this train. 





Taste I]I—Comparison or Locomotives Usep on LeniIcGH VaLiey MiLxk 


TRAINS 
Railroad class.........e K-24% K-5% S-1 
BIOD sxcnndesbestavciws ‘ 4-6-2 4-6-2 4-8-2 
No. of cylinders.......... 2 3 


Diam. and stroke.. 25in. by 28 in 7 in. by 28 in. 25 in. by 28 in. 
Diam. of drivers.... - 77 in. 73 in. 69 in. 
ere BOD. 560000002 215 lb. 205 Ib. 200 Ib. 
Weight on drivers.. 161,940 Ib. 204,560 Ib. 246,500 Ib. 
Weight, total....... 262,160 Ib. 311,900 Ib. 369,000 Ib, 
‘lractive force...... 41,500 Ib, 48,700 Ib. 64,700 Ib. 





The three-cylinder locomotive experienced no difficulty in 
starting this train of 16 cars from Conway and making 
the 16-mile run from Conway to Mountain Top in the 
schedule time of 30 minutes. 


Louisville & Nashville 


The L. & N. has placed two locomotives of the three- 
cylinder type in service—a Pacific and a Mikado. The 




















One of an Order of 10 Three-Cylinder 4-10-2 Type Locomotives, Part of Which Have Recently Been Delivered to the 
Southern Pacific 


over this district without the aid of a helper engine. 
Later reports are to the effect that the three-cylinder 
locomotive is. now handling from 20 to 23 loaded milk 
" ; eastbound and from 42 to 47 empty milk cars west- 
ound, 

Comparative records on fuel consumption show a direct 
saving of approximately two tons of coal for a round 


Pacific type has been in service but a short time and, as 
yet, no information is available on its performance. The 
Mikado was placed in freight service in November, 1924, 
and several test runs were made during the period from 
February 17, 1925, and April 3, 1925, over the district 
between DeCoursey, Ky., and Ravenna. 

It is 117 miles between these two points, 91 miles of 
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which is over the main line from DeCoursey south to 
Patio, Ky., and the remaining 25 miles over a cut-off 
from Patio to Ravenna, via Irvine. From DeCoursey to 
Patio is a rolling profile with average grades of approxi- 
mately 0.45 per cent and maximum grades of 0.66 per 











Taste IV—Comparison or Lenicu Vatitey Mitk Train OPERATION 
With locomotive 
No. 5000 
——ee — 
Direction East West East West 
Ruling grade, ft 
per mile... . 61! 69 61% 69 
Average cars in 19 loads 38 empty 19 loads 38 empty 
MED  scexswes 1 caboose 2 cabooses 1 caboose 2 cabooses 
Lead engine, class K-5% K-5% S-1 S-1 
Lead engine, trac 
tive force.... 48,720 Ib. 48,720 Ib. 64,700 Ib. 64,700 Ib. 
Helper engine, 
GNP . oxenes ‘ K-2% K-5% None None 
Helper tractive 
ES ccacs ; 41,530 Ib. fae ok 8 6=—siCiseweecee 4<sanbeces 
Total tractive 
a eee 90,250 Ib. 97,440 Ib. 64,700 Ib. 64,700 Ib. 
Total weight of 
engines and ter 
ders $74,000 Ib 623,800 Ib. 570,000 Ib. 570,000 Ib. 


cent and with maximum curves of six degrees. There 
is a gradual ascent from DeCoursey at an elevation of 
495 ft. to Patio which is at an elevation of about 975 ‘ft. 
From Patio to Ravenna, over the cut-off, the line drops 
gradually to an elevation of about 630 ft. at Ravenna. 
On this line the average grade is about 0.4 per cent, with 


Tante V—Comparison or L. & N. Mixapos Usep 1n THE TEsTs 
Three-cylinder Two-cylinder 

Railroad company class. ........csceccccesces J-5 -4 
SED io ie66000 0456008806 6n 00 endses 1993 . 1769 
Cylinders, bore and stroke, in............00+6. { i by = 27 by 32 
Cn. Te. . vc ctcurencebeuveeewns 245,500 239,000 
Total weight of engine, lb saewenessconeese 334,000 320,000 
Weight of tender loaded, Ib............. 190,000 190,000 
Tcetal weight engine and tender, Ib............ 524,000 510,000 
Tractive force, Ib.... os 606d606660.06% 65.700 60,000 
Increase, J-5 over J-4, Ib (nbeeanenaeees 5,700 aéeeex 
Increase, per cent..... sececeooeseososcesoss «RE 
Factor of adhesion eeoescesecoesseses 3.73 3.98 
Boiler pressure, Ib.... jive thsedoetenenereds 200 190 
Heating surface, tubes and flues. sq. ft 3,978 3,978 
Heating surface, firebox and arch tubes, sq. ft. 345 319 
Superheating surface, sq. ft........ceseeeeees 993 993 
Combined heating surface, sq. ft............0.6 5,216 5,299 
Se GN, GE, Tinccéedescavsbdavessucesees 70.8 70.8 





maximum grades of 0.5 per cent and maximum curves of 
five degrees. 

Table V shows a comparison of the principal charac- 
teristics of the two and three-cylinder Mikados used on the 
test runs mentioned above and in Tables V1 and VII 
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thousand gross ton miles as compared with 164.08 for the 
two-cylinder—a saving of 16 per cent. On the north- 
bound trips the three-cylinder averaged 52.41 Ib. per 
thousand gross ton miles as against 59.87 for the two- 
cylinder—a saving of 12.5 per cent. The evaporation in 
pounds of water per pound of coal, in both directions, 
favored the three-cylinder. 

The increase in tonnage handled on ‘the grade from 
Ravenna to Patio, northbound, was 15.8 per cent, of which 
6.3 per cent was actually due to the three-cylinder feature. 
From Patio to DeCoursey the increase in tonnage 
amounted to 17.7 per cent, of which 8.2 per cent can be 
directly credited to the three-cylinder feature. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


The Rock Island three-cylinder Pacific No. 999 was 
delivered in November, 1924, and placed in freight service 








Vi—Service Tonnace Tests oF L. & N. Turee-Cytinper Loco- 
motive No. 1999 vs. Locomotives or J-4 Crass FROM RAVENNA 
To Patio anp Patio To DeCoursey BETweEn 
Fesruary 17 anp Aprit 3, 1925, INcLUStvE 


CABLE 


RAVENNA TO PaTIo 


J-5 j-4 
Class of locomotive 3-cyl 2-cyl. 
pene GE GORE GU Wii od cccnsecnddessecdicccecess 3 5 
i Mi pudetniuieedh dees GAS ee Sade CO Neee-<iesuwe’ 81 135 
EO ee eee 4,400 3,800 
See Ge Mv or nenicncccéscevceccasenes 600 ‘nee 
SRSGNSS: FE GUO F-6, OOF CRs ccccvsveccsccscccsces 15.8 
Increase tennage handled on acccunt of greatér tractive 
SU  odanscanawanuedesdeetss44005556604660-c000a00' 361 
Increase tonnage handled on account of greater tractive 
GE, OOP GE kane ctkceneduecéentbaweeesineeens< 9.5 
Increase tonnage handled on account of 3 cylinders.... 339 
Increase tonnage handled on account of 3 cylinders, per- 
GME cccccccecccctceeeeteccesesecssccuseeesossoees 6.3 
Patio to DeCoursey 
Ge SUNN SS SER okk ws cdawceddaedtecawsccavess o + 
. . eer tre rr re 812 361 
PEGRtmn CURE BONEN cc cccce cee ccccdcccccsscecese 5,650 4,800 
ee ee GN PO, We ante vctekssseeseennees 850 Bese 
Emerenss 5-5 Over F-4, POF GONE. cc ccccccccccccccceecs 17.7 
Increase tonnage handled on account of greater tractive 
COPED cccevcdscesecssececaseneseceneccbecsvccceces 456 
Increase tonnage handled on account of greater tractive 
Be, OOF Qn os o6.6cveceus ncn 0eaecnneeeeenscense 9.5 
Increase tonnage handled on account of three cylinders 394 
Increase tonnage handled on account of three cylinders, 
OE 6c hve 0.0 0068060 bones bewietesewensncesess 8.2 





on December 9, 1924, making several round trips between 
Chicago and Silvis, a distance of 161 miles. Then it 
was placed in local passenger service and made seven 
round trips on a 181 mile run between Chicago and Rock 
Island, Il. 

In fast passenger service this locomotive ran opposite 
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Three-Cylinder Pacific Type Recently Placed in Service on the Missouri Pacific 


comparative information is given in connection with ton- 
nage and fuel consumption. 

The table shows the results of fuel and water tests 
embracing two southbound and two northbound trips 
representing empty car movements south and loaded coal 
car movements north. On the southbound trips the three- 
cylinder locomotive averaged 138.07 lb. of coal per 





to a Mountain type and handled some of the heaviest 
and fastest passenger trains running out of Chicago on 
the Illinois division over ruling grades of 0.6 per cent. 
No complete data is yet available as to performance and 
fuel consumption. It is reported, however, to have 
handled the same trains as the larger Mountin type loco- 
motives in an entirely satisfactory manner. The principal 
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dimensions of Engine No. 999 will be found in Table I 5 deg. Certain heavy passenger and milk trains east- 


and for comparison the following data is given on the 
Mountain type locomotive: 


tei acdcdtpinht<tuenedeegnanbeeade kaeaeneenas 28 in. by 28 in. 
ET IE id nanksRo inser e ten seundads bakieeeetanasat 66 in. diameter. 
I anit nav a Sdn ane Gb ance aah Ga aah aetna ae 47,900 Ib. 


Grate area 


bound out of Scranton and passenger trains westbound, 
Stroudsburg to Pocono Summit, have, in the past, been 
assisted by helper engines. The three-cylinder engines, 
when first placed in fast service, were used on both milk 
and passenger trains and demonstrated their ability to 














A 4-10-2 Type Locomotive Just Delivered to the Union Pacific 


Total heating surface ...... 
nT a a doe oo oak ee ede ole er —ere 6 CUCUM 
Total weight of engine....... eye tghtkendweneeasaeca 368,500 Ib. 
Fotal weight engime and tender... ......ccccccccscccccccccces 564,500 Ib. 


It will be noted that with a difference of only 1,500 Ib. 
tractive force between the two locomotives there is a dif- 
ference of 65,500 Ib. weight on drivers. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Two three-cylinder Mountain type locomotives were 
delivered to the Lackawanna in the early part of April, 
1925. This road encounters particularly difficult grade 
conditions over thé Pocono Mountains between Scranton, 
Pa., and Stroudsburg, the ruling grade eastbound being 
1.5 per cent with a maximum curvature of 5.24 deg., and 
westbound, 1.7 per cent with a maximum curvature of 


guthathaakttsmeexke 4,684.7 sq. ft. 





handle 23 and 24 cars of milk eastbound, Scranton to 
Lehigh, on schedule time, without the assistance of a 
helper. In passenger service, 11 passenger cars is the 
usual consist of trains and these engines have handled 
them on fast schedules successfully. On one occasion, 
one of these locomotives handled 12 cars, eight of which 
were Pullmans, over the 140-mile run east from Scranton, 
Pa., to Hoboken, N. J., without a helper. On some runs 
in passenger service, speeds up to 70 m.p.h. have been 
attained, which is the speed limit on this line. 


Missouri Pacific 


The Missouri Pacific now has two three-cylinder loco- 
motives in service—a Pacific and a Mikado. The former 
was delivered in January of this year and the latter in 

















The L. & N. Three-Cylinder Mikado Type Locomotive 
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February. The Mikado was not actually placed in road 
service until the latter part of April, having been used 
for some time on the test plant. 

The Pacific type locomotive, No. 6000, after having 
been broken in in freight service was placed in passenger 
service and has made a number of runs between Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Louis and between Hoxie, Ark., and 
St. Louis.. Between the latter points a particularly diff- 
cult two per cent grade four miles long is encountered. 
Locomotive No. 6000 handling train No. 4, Hoxie to St. 
Louis, with 11 cars, was able to negotiate this grade with- 
out trouble and reached the top at a speed of 23 m.p.h. 
On a run from St. Louis to Kansas City with seven cars, 
the coal and water consumption was recorded at 14 tons, 
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1925. 


Five three-cylinder 
placed in service on the Wabash during March and April, 
At this time they have covered only about 2,000 


Mikado type 


343 Ib. and 20,613 gal. respectively. 
tween these points is 283. 


Other Locomotives Now in Service 
locomotives 


The mileage be- 


were 








































Tasie VII—Service 





performance. 


available. 


Fue. 
1999 (Crass J-5) vs. 


TeESTs oF 
Locomvotive No. 
SETWEEN APRIL 1 anp Aprit 9, 1925 


Southbound 


DeCoursey 
- om 1 


to havenna 


Turee-Cytinper Locomotive No, 


1769 (Crass J-4) 


Northbound 
Ravenna to DeCoursey 


— 
1999 














Locomotive No......++ 1999 1769 1769 
Train-miles j 117 117 117 117 
. “) 117 117 117 117 
Total ‘ 234 234 234 234 
j 1,564.05 1,608.25 5,689.80 4,899.45 
Geese tens... *) 1591.75 1656.70 5,644.50 4,835.30 
Total . 3,155.80 3,264.95 11,334.30 9,734.75 
. : § 182,993 188,165 665,706 573,235 
Gross ton-miles.... + | 186235 193834 660,406 565,730 
Total ccccces . 369,228 381,999 1,326,112 1,138,965 
od. aii aid { 24,280 30,800 32,300 34,200 
Sa as *) 26,706 31,840 37,200 34,000 
Total . $9,980 62,640 69,500 68,200 
. 207.52 263.24 276.06 292.32 
Ld, cal ger ale.. 228.20 372.13 317.94 290.59 
AVETAGE on ccccccccces 217.86 267.86 297.01 291.45 
Lb. coal per 1,00 gross § 132.68 163.68 48.52 59.66 
ton-miles swentawes o 143.36 164.26 56.33 60.10 
Average ° 138.07 164.08 52.41 59.87 
, ant f 150.750 190,300 213,300 238,300 
Lb. water weed ‘159,600 172,550 244,950 197,200 
Te gesatades , » 310,350 362,850 458,250 435,500 
Lb. of water evaporated f 6.21 6.18 6.60 6.96 
per Ib. of coal used. } 5.98 5.42 6.58 5.80 
AVETABE cocccccccccce 6.09 5.79 6.59 6.38 





1—Increased tractive 
wheels because of a more uniform torque. 


Conclusion 


force 


miles, and no detailed information is available as to their 


Ten 0-8-0 three-cylinder switchers have been in hump 
yard service on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
since December, 1924, but as yet no performance data is 
Part of an order for 16 4-10-2 type locomotives 
for the Southern Pacific and one of the same type for 
the Union. Pacific have just been delivered, but at the 
present writing have hardly been placed in service. 
performance of these locomotives will be watched with 
interest not only because of the employment of:the three- 
cylinder principle, but because they also are the first loco- 
motives to use the four-wheel leading truck with a_five- 
coupled driving wheelbase. 


The 


Notwithstanding the mechanical difficulties which were 
encountered in early designs it has beéh admitted that 
the three-cylinder type possesses the following advantages 
over the two-cylinder type: 


for the same weight on driving 
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2—Less dynamic augment of weight at the rail. 
3—More uniform drawbar pull. 
4—Better combustion of fuel. 


In the comparatively short period of a little more than 
two years, the experience of American railroads has been 
such as to justify these claims. In present designs it 
has been found possible to effect as high as 15 per cent 
increases in tractive force above that of a two-cylinder 
type of the same weight on drivers. Such tests as have 
been made with the otheograph have indicated the possi- 
bilities of eliminating, to a large extent, the serious effects 
of dynamic augment at the rail. The absence of nosing 
and a remarkable lateral steadiness has been noticeable, 
particularly at high speed. The more uniform drawbar 
pull reflects itself in the ability to start unusually heavy 
trains with a marked absence of jerking. As to fuel 
economy, while at this time no great amount of informa- 
tion is available, the experience of two roads has been that 
a three-cylinder locomotive is capable of saving from 10 
to 16 per cent in fuel as compared with a two-cylinder 
locomotive of similar proportions. 

Mechanical officers who were more or less familiar with 
the maintenance difficulties that prevented the earlier 
three-cylinder locomotives from being successful were 
justifiably skeptical as to the success of the present type 
of three-cylinder locomotive when it again attracted at- 
tention in 1922. At the present time one three-cylinder 
locomotive in this country has been in active service for 
a period of nineteen months and several more have been 
in service for periods ranging from five to eight months. 
While experience up to this time has not conclusively 
proved that, in the long run, three-cylinder locomotives 
can be maintained for less or even as little expense as 
two-cylinder locomotives, the indications are that the 
admitted increase in revenue earning capacity will not 
be offset by any greatly increased maintenance costs. 


Record Car Loading 
Expected in 1925 


ROM information now available, railroad freight 

traffic during 1925, on the basis of the number of 

cars loaded with revenue freight, will equal, if not 
exceed, that of previous years, according to an estimate 
for the year made in a report submitted at the regular 
spring meeting of the member roads of the American 
Railway Association on. May 15 by the Car Service 
Division. 

Total loading of revenue freight for the year, it is esti- 
mated, will approximate 50,494,570 cars, an increase of 
about 682,450 cars, or 1.4 per cent over 1923, when more 
cars were loaded than ever before for any similar period. 
It is also expected that the total for 1925, according to the 
present business outlook, will exceed 1924 by about 
1,976,350 cars, or 4.1 per cent. 

“This estimate,” said the report of the Car Service 
Division, “is our best judgment supplemented by reports 
received from the commodity committees.of the various 
Regional Advisory Boards, which are located throughout 
the United States, as to the. general business outlook and 
as to what the car requirements of various: industries will 
be for the remainder of ‘the year. 

“For the first 18 weeks this year—January 1 to May 2, 
inclusivethe total loading of all commodities has 
amounted to 16,468,608 cars, an increase of 468,817 cars, 
or 2.9 per cent over the corresponding period last year 
and an increase of 425,985 cars, or 2.7 per cent, over the 
corresponding period in 1923. All commodities, during 
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the first 18 weeks this year, showed increases compared 
with the same period last year except grain and grain 
products, livestock and coal. 

“In preparing this estimate for the year, the Car Service 
Division has assumed that revenue freight loading in June 
and July of this year will be less than in 1923, on the 
theory that continued adequate transportation has resulted 
in business organizations carrying smaller stock in ad- 
vance of actual necessities than has been the practice in 
previous years. This tendency, in our opinion, will cause 
heavier loading in the fall months this year to meet the 
demands of that period and will cause a new high peak 
in the volume of freight carried in September and October 
by the railroads, which could be obviated, to some extent, 
by earlier shipments in anticipation of the fall needs. 

“While it may be that we are overly optimistic as to 
the volume of traffic that will be handled during 1925, 
nevertheless we cannot see any substantial grounds to 
support statements we hear occasionally about a decline 
in business which would justify us making any change in 
our estimate. 

“Carloading figures, with the exception of coal, show 
an increase over the previous two years. For the first 
three months, this year there was an increase in miscel- 
laneous loading, which includes manufactured products 
other than lumber. There was also an increase in less 
than carload lot loading, due in part to receivers of freight 
recognizing that it is unnecessary to accumulate stocks and 
that adequate transportation service, to which they have 
become accustomed during the past three years, gives them 
the advantage of having to carry only what is necessary 
and letting the manufacturer carry the balance of what 
they formerly carried in stock. This, however, does not 
indicate any decrease in business but does, in effect, in- 
dicate a more even flow of traffic. Our estimate neces- 
sarily deals, not with the tonnage to be moved, but with 
the carloads to be handled and with that as a basis, we 
believe that our figures are conservative. 

“Lumber loading shows no decrease and there ap- 
parently is very little, if any, lessened building activity. 
No strikes in the building trades of any moment are 
being reported. There was a decrease in coal production 
during the first three months in 1925 compared with 1923, 
that decrease amounting to 10.7 per cent. There also was 
a decrease of 8.8 per cent compared with 1924. 

“The lake coal movement so far shows an increase of 
372,240 tons over the previous year and our estimate of 
the total loading for the year is made with the idea that 
there will be approximately 27 million tons of coal trans- 
shipped to upper lake points during the year and that the 
total coal production in 1925 will be approximately 480 
million tons, considerably less than in 1923 but about the 
same as in 1924. 

“Reports from commodity committees of the Regional 
Advisory Boards indicate almost without exception an 
anticipated increase in business for the next three months 
as compared with 1924. 

“Tt is impossible to figure very much on the crop move- 
ment at this date except in a general way, but conditions 
up to date apparently do not suffer by comparison with 
me year ago, except in Oklahoma and Texas where there 
has been some shortage in rain fall. In the elevators at 
\tlantic and Gulf ports on April 15 there were 16,163 
ars of grain, an increase of 10,275 cars, or 174 per cent 
ver the same period last year. In elevators at other 
than Atlantic and Gulf ports as of April 15, there were 
100,458 cars of grain, an increase of 1,947 cars over the 
‘ame period the previous year. From these figures, it is 
estimated that there will be, prior to the new crop, about 
the same movement of grain as last year. 

“In order to keep pace with the industrial development 
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of the nation, the railroads from January 1, 1923, te 
April 1, 1925, placed in service 398,442 freight cars, of 
which 44,153 were installed during the first three months 
this year. On April 1, freight cars on order totaled 
46,126. With the installation of the new cars, the rail- 
roads have been able to retire much obsolete equipment 
with the result that the average carrying capacity of 
freight cars on April 1, this year, was 44.5 tons compared 
with 43.8 tons in 1924 and 43.1 tons in 1923. 

“The railroads also placed in service during the first 
three months this year 430 locomotives, which made a 
total of 6,713 installed since January 1, 1923. - Locomo- 
tives on order on April 1 totaled 315. 

“The average tractive power of locomotives on April 1, 
1925, was 40,048 pounds, an increase of 1.5 per cent over 
that for April 1 last year and an increase of 7.0 per cent 
over two years ago. 

“Despite the fact that loading of revenue freight for 
the first 18 weeks this year has been the heaviest for that 
season of the year in history, the number of surplus 
freight cars in good repair and immediately available for 
use has been considerably greater than it has ever been 
before in previous years, there having been on April 30 
this year 337,181 surplus cars, an increase of 7,692 cars 
over the same date last year and an increase of 323,625 
cars over the same date in 1923.” 

As to the condition of equipment, the report showed 
that the railroads on April 15 had 12,066 locomotives in 
need of repair, 18.8 per cent of the number on line but a 
smaller number than they had on the same date both in 
1924 and 1923. The number of freight cars in need of 
repair on April 15 this year, totaled 190,165, or 8.2 per 
cent, of the number on line, an increase of more than 
13,000 compared with the same date last year but a de- 
crease of nearly 24,000 under the same date in 1923. 

The American Railway Association at its meeting re- 
viewed the general situation.and expressed confidence in 
the ability of the railroads of this country to provide 
adequate transportation during 1925 in order to meet 
increased traffic demands. 


Report on Collision at 
Manhattan Transfer 


‘T NHE Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
issued a report, signed by W. P. Borland, direc- 
ter of the bureau of safety, and dated March 19, 

on the collision of westbound passenger trains on the 

Pennsylvania Railroad at Manhattan Transfer, N. J., on 

February 24, at 9:33 A. M., in which three employees 

were killed and 36 passengers, 21 employees and two 

Pullman employees were injured. There were two din- 

ing cars in the leading train, which explains the large 

number of injuries to employees. 

As reported in the Railway Age of February 28, page 
527, westbound passenger train No. 219 ran into the rear 
of westbound passenger No. 185, which was standing at 
the station; and the cause was the failure of air brakes 
on No. 219. The angle-cock in the air brake pipe at the 
rear of the electric locomotive of No. 219 had been almost 
closed, so that there was little or no action of the brakes 
on any of the seven cars in the train. Train 219 was 
moving at about 30 miles an hour and the dining car 
at the rear of the standing train was crushed for half its 
length. 

The inspector accepts the testimony of employees that 
train 219 had been properly made up, and the air brakes 
tested: and that there is no indication that the angle cock 











had been moved, either by hand or by accident, while on 
the journey of about 15 minutes from the starting point 
at the Pennsylvania station, New York, to the point of 
collision; the conclusion is that the angle cock had been 
moved within the three or four minutes after the brakes 
were tested and before the train started; “but investiga- 
tion failed to disclose by whom the angle cock was 
closed.” 

About 1,000 ft. after leaving the station, and while 
running at about 18 miles an hour on a descending grade, 
the motorman made a running test of the brakes, and 
he said that the speed was then slackened (the motor 
weighs 156 tons); but the inspector holds that this test 
was not made in such a manner as to furnish reliable 
information concerning the condition of the train brake 
equipment. The time consumed was too short and the 
reduction in speed was too slight. The motorman ad- 
mitted that he had not paid particular attention to the 
length of the brake pipe exhaust. 

\sked why he did not go back when he saw his danger, 
or send his helper back, to operate a conductor’s valve, 
the motorman said that that did not occur to him. He 
had sounded the whistle signal calliig for brakes, and it 
was to be assumed that this would be heard; but it was 
not heard by any employee in the cars. 

The air whistles used on the electric motors on this 
line are held to be inadequate in volume. The brakes 
on the cars in the train went on, because of a ruptured 
pipe, just after the collision occurred, thus giving con- 
clusive evidence that the use of the conductor’s valve 
would have stopped the train. 

The report refers to the automatic stops on this section 
of the road; but there was no stop at the signal which 
ought to have stopped this train and, of course, the stop 
could not have done more than the motorman did in 
setting the brakes. 

New Jersey Report 

The Public Utility Commission of New Jersey, report- 
ing on this collision, recommends that an additional run- 
ning test be made after trains have attained full speed, 
west of the Hudson River; and that the electric motors 
be equipped with louder whistles. The New Jersey 
report, which is dated May 1, gives the total estimated 
damage to cars and locomotives at $53,059. 


Simple Rules for Diverting 
Traffic While Laying Rail* 


By P. J. McAndrews 


Roadmaster, Chicago & North Western, Sterling, Ill. 


OLLOWING the increase in double-track mileage 

the plan of relaying rail by diverting the traffic 

during certain periods of the day to one of the 
tracks for the distance between adjacent stations, came 
into vogue and has been gradually extended until it has 
now become a rather common practice. On lines having 
both trailing and facing cross-overs at each station or 
close enough together for economical operation it should 
be and is a simple matter to carry out the plan of 
temporary single-track operation for short distances, 
while on lines where the most of the cross-overs are 
trailing, this plan entails back-over movements. The de- 
lays and hazards introduced by such movements have led 
to the practice of installing temporary facing cross-overs 
where necessary and this plan was adopted in carrying 








*Abstracted from a paper presented before the Maintenance of Way Club 
of Chicago, on April 14, 1925 
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out rail renewals on the Galena division of the Chicago & 
North Western in 1924. 

Another special arrangement in this connection is to 
place at the temporary cross-over and also at the normal 
cross-over at the next station, small cabins for an opera- 
tor and a special dispatcher. These are equipped with a 
telegraph wire for blocking and communication from end 
to end of the single track district and a train dispatching 
phone so that the local dispatcher may communicate with 
the division dispatcher at headquarters, and keep himself 
informed as to the arrival of trains, their importance, etc. 
Each of these cabins is equipped with a “‘Nunn” train 
order signal which is of light construction and easily in- 
stalled. 

With this arrangement of cross-overs and cabins the 
work is carried out as follows: 

A local train dispatcher (usually an extra dispatcher 
from the chief’s office) takes charge at the cabin stationed 
at the end of the single track, the approach to which is 
in the normal direction of traffic, with an operator at the 
other end, this local dispatcher being in absolute control 
of movements through that district. 

The roadmaster or his assistant advises the division 
chief dispatcher as to the location of the single track dis- 
trict in which, and during what hours of the day the steel 
gang will use one of the tracks. The dispatcher in turn 
issues a 19 order in the following form to all trains 
leaving terminals: 

“Effective at time .......... date and during the 
life of this order, the eastward (or westward, as the 
case may be) track will be used as single track be- 
tween the hours of (time) and (time) between the 
temporary facing cross-over located at (indicate 
location) and the cross-over at (indicate location).” 


Telegraph offices with Nunn train order signals are 
located at each of these cross-overs, and between these 
hours, trains in either direction will be governed by the 
position of the train order signal. 

If the signal shows a clear indication, and in addition a 
proceed signal is given by the train dispatcher or opera- 
tor on duty, trains may proceed without further orders. 

In addition to the order quoted above, instructions are 
bulietined limiting the speed over cross-overs, 

With the absolute protection provided as outlined, the 
steel gang may work on the specified section of track 
without regard to traffic within the specified hours. Work 
trains are also permitted to operate on the track being 
relaid, through an understanding with the local dis- 
patcher. 

Arrangements are made so that the required temporary 
cross-over is installed sufficiently in advance of the need 
at the next station so that when one district is completed 
the advance may be made to the next without delay. 
Cabins are moved either on the work train or by motor 
car and trailer, the cabins being small and light enough 
to be so handled. During the time necessary for the 
change we have usually been able to use passing sidings 
for train movements through stations while the steel gang 
continued the work through the yard. 

It is of interest to record the actual delays to traffic 
during the 18 days that this operation was in progress. 
In that period 153 passenger trains were handled with 
an average delay of 39 sec. each, and 318 freight trains 
with an average delay of a small fraction over three 
minutes each, the latter figure including delays to all 
classes of freight, the greatest delays being to local 
freights having short divisions which did not result in 
overtime to the crews. The total relay to freights 
amounted to a little over 15 hours or less than one hour 
per day for the total of about 17 freight trains per day. 
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Unit Piling Promotes Accuracy of Stock Books—The Master Stock Book with the Master List on the Right and the Coupons for April Posted on the Left 


Unit Piling and Standardization 
Augment Stores Etticiency 


Extended experience of Union Pacific with these practices 
proves them decisive agencies of progress 


[This is the second of three articles devoted to a study 
of the purchasing and stores organization of the Union 
Pacific. The first article dealing with the centralization 
of control, the method of handling forest products and 
with the system of stock keeping employed, appeared im 
issue of the Railway Age, of May 9, page 1146. The 
third and last will appear in an early issue.—EDITOR. | 


T is an old saying that “a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link,” but the maxim was none the less ap- 
plicable to the situation confronting the Union Pacific 

in its efforts to bring the investment in supplies to the 
minimum consistent with efficient operation under the vary- 
ing conditions that arise on a railroad. It was one thing 
to provide a system for scaling down surpluses and avoid- 
ing excessive purchases through the medium of central- 
ized control, master stockbooks, time schedules and sec- 
tional organization. But obviously the effectiveness of 
any plan of this character was dependent upon the ac- 
‘uracy with which results were reported. As outlined in 
he previous article, each of these features of the system 
was devised with a view to promoting this accuracy but 
in the final analysis it was evident that the accuracy of re- 
sults depended upon the method of taking the inventory. 
\Was estimating to be sanctioned or an absolute count 
required? The Union Pacific chose the latter course and 
the outcome was the inauguration of unit piling. 


Unit Piling Highly Developed 


Unit piling is now a familiar practice over the country. 
But on the Union Pacific, where the practice is claimed to 
have originated, it is so zealously observed as almost to 
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leave the impression with the visitor that in the Union 
Pacific alphabet U. P. stands for unit piling. As the name 
implies, the practice is one of storing the material in 
units. This is accomplished in the main by providing 
metal trays of standard dimenisons and stacking the ma- 
terial in these trays instead of directly on the shelv- 
ing. Some material is laid flat in these trays, while in 
others the materials are in the standing position, depend- 
ing upon their shape. Likewise some trays are loaded 
with but a single tier of articles while others are loaded 
with two or more tiers, depending upon their size. When 
a tray is filled to the specified capacity a marker is at- 
tached on the forward end to show the count and the tray 
is placed in position on the shelf. If only one tray is re- 
quired for the articles in question the marker is omitted 
since this is the working tray. If two or more trays are 
required to carry the total quantity of one item the 
marker on each tray shows the cumulative count up to the 
level of that tray so that when taking stock it is possible 
to tell almost instantly the exact quantity of any material 
on hand, the process being merely to note the cumulative 
count on the last full tray and count the remaining items 
in the top or working trays. When a tray is empty it is 
simply removed from the shelf to provide access to the 
tray below. 


All Material Subjected to Unit Piling 


The surprising thing about this system is the extent 
to which unit piling has been adopted in keeping the 
stock. On the Union Pacific the bulk of all shelf material 
is carried on trays, which are one-half inch deep and 
vary from 4 in. to 12 in. wide and in standard lengths of 
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17 in. Thus all bolts of whatever length and size are 
stocked in trays, likewise electric globes, packages of 
screws, grease cellars, fibre insulation, valves and lamp 
shades, to say nothing of hand saws, clay picks, engine 
oilers, and a multitude of small castings of irregular 
shapes. There are some classes of materials, of course, 
in connection with which the trays are admittedly imprac- 
ticable if not impossible. However, no materials are ex- 
cepted from the operation of the unit piling principle. 
In the case of nuts, nails and washers, for instance, bins 
are provided which are marked to afford a cumulative 
count according to volume. In the case of elliptical 
springs, tires, brooms, rolls of canvas, barrels of paint, 
copper tubing, iron pipe, wooden barrels, etc., special racks 
are provided where the same system of marking is em- 
ployed as with the material carried on trays. Likewise, 
the unit piling principle is applied to the piling of all 
lumber, iron plates, etc., leaving only the collection of 
castings, forgings, heavy machine parts and other plat- 
form or ground storage material to be taken care of, where 
unit piling is carried on with the aid of the unit platform. 

Unit piling was not introduced without some misgiv- 
ings. It was a principle the practicability of which re- 
mained to be proved. It required the production of trays 
and their upkeep. It would cause added confusion in 
storehouse management by introducing complications. It 
would add materially to the cost of putting material away 

















A Rack of Irregular Shaped Articles Subjected to Unit Piling 
in the General Store at Omaha—Note the Intensity 
of Space Utilization 


and introduce unnecessary delay. These were among the 
principal objections which were heard at the time of in- 
troduction. If these objections were specious initially, 
they became less weighty as the system was developed and 
improved upon. The trays cost practically nothing and 
their upkeep is negligible. Instead of being limited in 
scope to the point of causing confusion, the principle was 
rapidly extended until, as stated previously, almost every- 
thing is now included, and while admittedly a consumer 
of more time than the simple method of throwing bolts 
in bins and shoveling castings into pockets, the time re- 
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quired was not as great as originally feared and excej)t 
for a few items the objections have proved of little con- 
sequence in view (1), of the uniform way in which the 
material is received under the time schedule plan, (2 

the smaller stock carried as a result of the more accurate 
stock keeping, and (3), the expertness with which the 
stock is put away under the section storekeeper plan. In 
any event, the objections have not been sufficient, in view 
of the advantages, to dissuade the Union Pacific against 
extending the principle until it is now in effect in every 
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Unit Piling Expedites Inventory Taking—A Local Stock Book 
with the Master List of Materials on the Right and the 
Monthly Report of Stock on the Left 


storehouse on the line, and comprehends to some extent 
every article in stock. 


Unit Piling Insures Accuracy 


The prime advantage is the better stock control that 
results from the systematic and orderly arrangement un- 
der unit piling. It is easier to count materials where they 
are piled neatly in place than where they are tumbled in 
a heterogeneous mass into dark bins or mingled on a shelf 
with other articles. The probabilities are that the count 
will be made in the first case, while in the second case, the 
probabilities are that much of the stock, at least, will not 
be counted. Indeed their condition may not permit of 
counting without an expenditure of time out of all rea- 
son. 

When, in addition to orderly piling, the cumulative 
count is posted, it is obvious that an accurate report of 
stock on hand is almost inevitable. The system thus dis- 
penses with the need of relying upon the correctness of 
“scientific guessing” and “storehouse estimators.” By 
insuring that accuracy of inventory needed in reducing 
surpluses, unit piling won a secure position for itself on 
the Union Pacific. 

Unit piling has also been profitable to the Union Pa- 
cific in other ways. Among these additional advantages 
is the ability to save time. In any storehouse it takes 
anywhere from a day to a week each month to count stock 
accurately. Previous to the adoption of unit piling it was 
necessary to take each item off the shelves, count or 
weigh it, and to repeat this process each month, since no 
record was kept of the work of the preceding month. 
With unit piling the items are counted only when they 
are put in stock, as a result of which the record is avail- 
able almost instantly upon every stock taking. An ac- 
tual check of time necessary to count the material before 
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unit piling and the time under unit piling disclosed an 
average saving of 51 per cent. 


A Saver of Space 


Unit piling has also proved an appreciable conserver of 
space, notwithstanding the fact that the trays themselves 
take up room. The conservation of space in the house 
arises from three different sources. Not a small amount 























A Portion of the Track Material Yard at Grand Island, No. 6, 
Showing Unit Platform on the Left 


of space is conserved simply as a result of orderly ar- 
rangement as distinguished from the disorderly condition 
of stock which is thrown loosely upon the shelves. More 
space is conserved as a result of being able to utilize the 
full height and depth of the shelf, whereas only a small 
portion of the shelf is available without the trays. To 
perfect the system in this respect'an arrangement has also 
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space necessary for the convenient storage of material at 
least 25 per cent. The value of this feature of unit piling 
was forcefully illustrated in the case of a storehouse which 
had been designed with a length of 200 ft. to meet the 
conditions at the time of authorization but which was 
finally built with a length of only 160 ft. in view of the 
opportunity for saving space under unit piling. 

Unit piling is also the predominant factor in creating 
that appearance of the stores on all occasions which de- 
notes efficient management. Its influence in this respect 
has been far-reaching. It has had the effect of making 
inventory taking less distasteful, it has promoted order- 
liness in other phases of store operations and upkeep by 
contrast and has extended its influence beyond the store 
into the shops and elsewhere. 


Unit Platform Solves Outdoor Problem 


The Union Pacific has extended the unit piling idea to 
the storage of castings, forgings and such other bulky 
materials as are normally stored on storehouse platforms 
or on ground areas in the vicinity. In actual practice 
these platforms, which are generally built up sections of 
planking about 6 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, have contributed 
so materially to the maintaining of an orderly arrange- 
ment of material, by keeping all the material within defin- 
ite lines and preventing it from becoming piled in aisle- 
ways, that they have not been restricted in their use to 
the ground areas but have actually been installed upon 
the store platforms and also within the storehouse itself, 
in the latter place providing areas for the storing of bar- 
rels, packages and similar material not adapted to shelving 
or to storing in racks. As a result of their value in this 
respect all store platforms on the Union Pacific as well as 
the ground areas are completely equipped with these plat- 
forms, some carrying car castings; others brake beams, 
switch parts, frogs, couplers, coil springs, etc. 

It is not alone for their service in this respect, how- 














The New Grand Island Store House Has the Transom Lighting as Called for by the Standard Plans 


been worked out which permits of subdividing shelving 
by the insertion of metal uprights, the effect of which is 
to allow any number of trays to be placed the full height 
of the shelf, under conditions where this could not other- 
wise be done—for instance, where the articles on each 
tray are fragile or insufficient support is available at the 
side to avoid shifting of the trays. It is estimated that 
unit piling as practiced on the Union Pacific reduces the 


ever, that the unit platforms have come to be so exten- 
sively used, for they serve quite as usefully in preventing 
waste, deterioration and loss of material stored in the 
open, by raising the material off the ground upon which 
it would otherwise lay by reason of the impracticability 
of building and maintaining solid platforms in these areas. 
They are also considered to render a valued service in 
fixing definite aisle-ways for trucking between piles, 
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thereby avoiding that slovenliness in the handling of heavy 
material on the ground or store platforms which often 
results where storage lines are not clearly defined and 
store employees are alowed to handle such materials 
without close supervision. It is claimed, finally, that unit 
platforms save at least 40 per cent of the cost of con- 
structing solid platforms for storehouse material, to say 
nothing of the reduced cost of maintenance which is un- 
usually high under storehouse service. 


Standardization Given Large Range 


It would naturally be expected that a railroad that 
would carry the principle of unit piling to the extent 
the Union Pacific has done would exhibit a propensity 
for standardization in other ways, and this is exactly the 
situation with the stores department of this company. To 
a large extent this standardization has been evolved to meet 
the requirements of unit piling, for without some uni- 
formity in the facilities involved in this work it is ob- 
vious that the principle might readily fall short of a suc- 
cessful application. Hence the adoption of standards for 
stock trays, for markers, for subdividers, for special 
racks for those articles which will not permit of shelving, 














Unit Piling in the New Storehouse at Grand Island Where 
the Material Racks Are Partitionless and Painted 
White According to Standard Plans 


for unit platforms, etc. But a multitude of other factors 
have encouraged extended standardization of the store 
facilities on this road. Prominent among these are, (1) 
the economies that result in construction where economi- 
cal plans have already been worked out; (2), the greater 
ease and rapidity with which needed construction or al- 
terations can be obtained when by reason of standardiza- 
tion the ultimate cost can be reduced; (3), the more sat- 
isfactory arrangements that usually result from adhering 
to a plan that has been worked out carefully in advance 
under the direction and criticism of all parties interested 
than from plans of less certain completeness, and, (4), the 
large benefit of building to plans that will permit of trans- 
ferring employees from one place to another under any 
condition without attendant confusion. 


No Roof Columns in Stores Buildings 


In view of these and other reasons the Union Pacific 
has extended standardization in the stores department to 
include a standard building plan to which all new struc- 
tures conform as nearly as local conditions permit. There 
are certain features in this plan which are considered ad- 
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vantageous in storehouse planning, among which is that 
of limiting the height of local storehouses to one floor, 
also the adoption of a fixed width of 40 ft. This width 
is much narrower than the prescribed width on some 
roads but lends itself satisfactorily to the interior arrange- 
ment of the shelving and permits an economical roof con- 
struction without the necessity of placing roof columns 
within the storage and trucking areas. The width is also 
adapted to storehouse remodeling and erection in re- 
stricted areas. With this dimension fixed the difference 
in storehouse capacities obviously is merely one of 
length. The standard plan also calls for transom lighting, 
thus confining all windows to the wall area above the top 
of the shelving. This provides a highly satisfactory light- 
ing effect with no dark areas in any part of the building 
and at the same time allows an unbroken wall space, both 
on the inside of the building and from the platform side 
for storage. The standard width for all side platforms is 
12 ft. 

Since the adoption of the standard plan buildings of 
this type have been erected at Junction City, Kan., which 
has a length of 100 ft.; at Green River, Wyo., where the 
length is 200 ft.; at Los Angeles, Cal., where the length 
is 400 ft.; at Pendleton, Ore., where the length is 80 ft. ; 
at The Dalles, Ore., where the length is 80 ft.; at 
Spokane, Wash., where the length is 60 ft., and at Grand 
Island, Neb., where the length is 160 ft. The plans place 
no restrictions upon the material of which the structures 
are built, as a result of which the materials of the new 
storehouses range from brick and concrete to that of the 
new store at Los Angeles which is of frame construction 
with a galvanized iron exterior. Thus building standardi- 
zation has not been carried so far as to exclude such econ- 
omies as might be gained from a consideration of the 
climate or other conditions met in each case. 


Partitionless Racks Facilitate Lighting 


Standard plans for all shelves, racks, counters, plat- 
forms, containers, etc., are also provided which are con- 
tained in a standard folio for convenient circulation and 
ready reference in making repairs or doing remodeling 
work, as well as in new construction. These plans show 
great care in detail and are devised to provide economical 
construction and ready repair, as well as to afford orderly 
arrangement in the store layout and the maximum eff- 
ciency in store operation. Thus, the standard material 
rack is (1), made throughout of two-inch planks; (2), 
with a length restricted to 16 ft., to fit standard lengths 
of lumber; (3), with a width of 6 ft. for the lowest tier, 
which in addition to providing ample space on each side 
of the rack for the larger materials, allows an offset of 
7% in. on each side to serve as a step when mounting 
the racks to reach the upper shelves; (4), with a width 
of 5 ft. for the second tier from the floor, which pro- 
vides for a 3 ft. width of tier for the space above, also 
an offset of 1314 in. on each side of the rack, 3 ft. 3 in. 
from the floor, to serve as a counter and, in addition, a 
platform upon which a man can safely stand when reach- 
ing the upper shelves; (5), a total height of rack of 10 
ft. so that a man standing upon this offset can easily reach 
into the highest shelf; (6), a height of 12 in. for the 
upper pockets so that standard width lumber can be used 
when installing additional partitions, and (7), such a 
construction of the rack that planks forming the working 
counters and steps can readily be replaced without inter- 
fering with the rest of the rack. 


All Interiors Painted White 


As a further step in securing uniformity and neatness 
a standard plan of painting is followed under which all 
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stores and shelves, racks, etc., are painted alike. The 
dominating color inside is a gloss white for the interior 
of shelving and walls except for the facing of all shelves 
and the lower five-foot of the wall area, which is gray. 
[he counters and the low steps on all racks, on the other 
hand, are painted black. To reduce to a minimum the 
soiling of paint surfaces as well as to supplement the steps 
in dispensing with the use of ladders throughout the house, 
each rack is equipped with a hand railing of iron piping ex- 
tending horizontally across the rack a few inches out from 
the face and a convenient distance above the floor. These 
are typical of the steps taken by the Union Pacific in the 
field of standardization. But they are only typical for 
nothing short of an inspection the ground is sufficient 
to complete the picture of the progress made in these and 
other directions. 


Railroads Ask Higher Mail Pay 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

SSERTING that the present rates paid by the 

government for the transportation of United 

States mail are unduly low and that the cost of 

performing the service under the practice of the Postoffice 

Department has greatly increased, a committee of counsel 

representing the railroads of the United States has filed 

a petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 

ing it to re-examine the rates and the service performed 
with a view to ordering higher rates. 

The present rates were fixed by the commission by an 
order dated December 23, 1919, after a long examination 
of the statistics taken during a selected test period, after 
the commission had been given the duty of fixing mail 
pay rates by a law passed in 1916. Since that time, the 
petition asserts, the average loading of all units and the 
total weight of the mails have been so greatly increased 
that the rates are not fair. The present loading of storage 
units is twice that of the test period, upon which basis 
of loading the existing rates were prescribed, and the 
average loading of all units taken together has increased at 
least two-thirds. This is as was predicted by the railroads 
when the space basis of payment was adopted in place 
of the old weight basis. Having obtained new space rates 
hased on an approximation of the tonnage carried in a 
given space under the old plan, the department was able 
to increase greatly the amount of mail carried in a given 
space unit without paying the railroads for the additional 
weight carried. It is also asserted that the roads are 
required to provide greatly increased trucking and han- 
dling service at the terminals. The total volume of mails 
transported by the railroads has almost doubled since 1917, 
as indicated by the fact that the postal revenues in that 
time have increased from $329,726,116 in 1917 to $572,- 
948,778 in 1924, while the railway mail pay, adjusted to 
the Postoffice Department's fiscal year ending June 30, 
has increased only from $74,165, 246 in 1917 to $97,298,- 
011 in 1924. 

The commission is asked to order a weighing of the mail 
and to require that statistics be prepared by the Postoffice 
Department setting forth the present weights of mail 
being transported in the several units. 





THE SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION is to hold its nineteenth 
annual convention on June 17, 18, 19 and 20 at the Hotel Pant- 
lind, Grand Rapids, Mich. One day of the convention will 
be devoted entirely to the subject of railway smoke preven- 
tion. John B. Irwin, a vice-president of the association, and 
chief smoke inspector of the Chicago & North Western, will 
preside on that date. 
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Preliminary Report on + 
Northern Pacific Train Control 


Wasurncton, D. C.’ 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
public a letter written by E. H. De Groot, Jr,, 
director of its Bureau of Signals and Train Con- 
trol Devices, to Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific, as a result of the preliminary inspection by 
the commission’s engineers of the installation of the inter- 
mittent magnetic train-stop device of the Sprague Safety 
Control & Signal Corporation on the 21.5 mile, single 
track section between Mandan, North Dakota, and Judson, 
North Dakota. 
As a result of this inspection the following criticisms 
and comments are offered: 


1. A track magnet may be displaced or removed with- 
out affecting the operation of the signal system, and, un- 
der these conditions a stop-signal and an automatic brake- 
application would not result at the signal and magnet in 
the rear. While the weight and form of these magnets, 
and the method of fastening employed, make displace- 
ment unlikely, they are located between the track rails 
where they are subject to being struck by dragging parts 
of equipment. 

2. A magnet should be provided at braking distance 
from the signal governing entrance to train-control terri- 
tory at the west end. The yard situation at the east end 
apparently does not call for ‘a similar arrangement. 

3. All track magnets should be regularly inspected 
to insure that they are in operative condition, and after 
each renewal of battery, wire, or magnets, they should 
be inspected to insure that proper connections of the neu- 
tralizing circuits have been made. 

4. It is suggested that the type of fouling protection 
employed at sidings be considered with a view to possibly 
securing increased protection. 

5. The beginning and end of automatic train control 
territory should be plainly indicated. 

6. The 200 ft. switching sections at sidings would 
appear to add unnecessary complications, particularly in 
view of the type of forestalling switch which it is pro- 
posed to employ. 

7. If the oil reservoir is to be maintained separately 
from the brake-valve head, as now installed, it is essen- 
tial that the integrity of the connecting pipe be insured, 
because excessive leakage might, and breakage of this 
pipe or its connections would result in a false clear failure 
at a stop indication point. 

8. In one automatic application of the brakes made 
during the inspection, the brake pipe reduction was less 
than the amount intended, due possibly to overcharging. 
While the stop was made within the established braking 
distance, the cause of the lessened reduction should be de- 
termined and corrected. 

9. The magnetic receiver on the locomotive must re- 
spond to track impulses at all speeds up to the maximum 
possible, and the equipment company has a standard of 
adjustment which it is essential shall be insured through 
maintenance either by the equipment company or by the 
railroad acting under instructions of the equipment com- 
pany, and that this receiver shall be maintained in a sealed 
condition. 

10. It is our understanding that the forestalling 
switches employed at the time of the inspection are to be 
replaced. None of the switches of the new type having 
been in evidence, no comment can here be made thereon. 




































































Officers of the Maintenance of Equipment and Athletic Associations at Sayre System Shop and Engine House.—Top row, left to right: F. Brady, 


C, Carman, G. Huff, H. Allen, D. Bean, J. Ellers, G. Cooper, C. Height, F. Rosselle, J. Thompson, C. Young, G. Swartwood. Middle row, left to 
right: O. Ekblad, A. Palmer, F-. Schoonover, W. Torpey, F. Johns, A. Birney, T. Holland (President), E. Bruffy, H. Sayres, E. Hope, E. Daly, A. 


Snedeker. Bottom row 


left to right: FE. Waltman, B. Powell, J. Kirkwood, L. Lynch, F. Thomas, B. Hall, G. Green, H. Wolcott, M. Tinklepaugh. 


Co-operation—A Constructive Force 


Lehigh Valley maintains intimate contacts between the 
oficers and employees 


By Roy V. Wright 


Managing Editor, Railway Ag 


OUR representatives of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
took part in the competition on co-operation which 
the Railway Age held about a year ago. One of 

these, W. C. Barrett, trainmaster at Sayre, was awarded 
the second prize; his article was published in the Railway 
Age of July 12, 1924, page 51. It is of more than pass- 
ing interest that the other three Lehigh Valley represen- 
tatives who participated in the competition were all 
“supervisors of employment”—a rather unusual title on 
a railroad. Has it any significance ? 

Like other railroads, the Lehigh Valley passed through 
a most distressing experience during the strike of the shop 
crafts in 1922. ‘Today it is characterized in all depart- 
ments, and particularly among the shop forces, by an un- 
usual spirit of co-operation and teamwork. This not only 
measures a more contented spirit on the part of the 
employees, but results in a higher grade of service to the 
public. It also undoubtedly is one of the factors respon- 
sible for the better financial showing of the road in the 
past year or two, as indicated by the data in the accom- 
panying tables. 

Authorities appear to be agreed upon the fact that the 
spirit which dominates an organization is inspired from 
the very top and that ways and means must be established 
to close the gap that has grown between the officers and 
the men in the ranks. 

President Loomis of the Lehigh Valley is deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of all of the employees—his 
co-workers, as he calls them. This is demonstrated in 
many ways, some of which will be pointed out in this 
article. Simple and effective methods have been estab- 
lished whereby the president. is at all times in close touch 
with all of the employees. He believes in maintaining 
intimate contacts between the officers and the men. A 
railroad 1,400 miles long and with close to 22,000 em- 
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ployees is not a large one when compared with some sys- 
tems, but even on a road of this size special methods must 
be used to bring about and insure the maintenance of 
cordial relations with the employees. 


Personnel Representatives 


A few months after the railroads were returned to their 
owners by the government—December, 1920, to be exact 

-President Loomis came to the conclusion that more care 
should be given to the selection of new employees and in 
preparing them for and installing them in their new jobs. 
Moreover, these men should be followed up and a sys- 
tem of service records developed for each man in the 
organization. There are seven operating divisions on the 
Lehigh Valley and one man was selected from each of 
these divisions to report to the division superintendent and 
devote all of his time to the personnel question on the 
division. These men are given the title of supervisors of 
employment and before they started to work were called 
to New York for a conference with the president, in 
order that they might understand thoroughly just what he 
had in mind. 

It must be clearly understood that these men do not 
actually hire or discharge employees. They do get into 
close personal touch with prospective employees, size them 
up carefully and look into their previous records. If they 
are satisfied that a man will make a satisfactory employee 
they refer him to the proper officer or foreman when a 
vacancy occurs for which he is fitted. In some instances 
a foreman or officer may have in mind someone who he 
thinks would make a good employee. In such cases the 
applicant is referred to the supervisor of employment, is 
thoroughly examined by him, and unless found satis- 
factory, cannot be employed. 

When a man has been employed, the supervisor of em- 
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loyment acquaints him with the rules of the organization 
ind facts about the railroad. He is introduced to the 
men with whom he is to work and is clearly informed as 
to his relations to them, and as to what will be required 
of him. Everything possible is done to make him feel at 
home in his new surroundings. The employment super- 
visors also follow up the men after they have entered the 
ervice. Sometimes employees will talk to the employ- 
ment supervisors about things that they hesitate to take 
ip with their immediate superiors and because of this the 
upervisors are in a position to prevent needless mis- 
understandings. 


OUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL REPRESENTATIVES 


Before considering the other duties of the personnel 
representatives, it might be well to say something as to 
their qualifications — for 
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given over to a discussion of these reports. The service 
records are being carefully revised and brought up to 
date, with special reference to employees who have been 
in the service five years or less; progress reports are 
made on this work. The dismissals for the month are 
reviewed and analyzed, with a view to removing the 
causes and reducing the turnover. A survey is made of 
the applications in hand; incidentally, a review of these 
over a considerable period indicates that there is no 
shortage of applicants and that the advantages of service 
on the Lehigh Valley seem to make a strong appeal. 
Questions concerning safety are considered and special 
attention is given to discussing ways and means of secur- 
ing the co-operation of workers in improving the relations 

of the railways with the public. 
ne responsibility of the supervisors of employment 
is to visit those who are 





these positions. It was rec- 


sick or injured, or to in- 





ognized from the very start 
that these men should be 
selected for their ability to 
understand human nature 
and to deal tactfully not 
only with the men in the 
ranks, but with the various 
foremen and officers with 
whom they must come in 
contact. Moreover, since 
acquaintanceship counts for 
much in positions of this 
kind, an effort was made to 
secure men who would rec- 
ognize the great possibili- 
ties in the position and plan 
to make it their life work. 
It is interesting to know 
that one of these men was 
a telegrapher, another came 
up through the mechanical 


Introduction 


Qualifications of 
What they do 
Value of 


The cafeteria 
Foreman training 


Superintendents 
Employees 


Personnel representatives 


Employee representation 
Organization and functioning 
Shop crafts activities at Sayre 


Superintendents interview men 
Dealing with the public 


Other factors which induce co-operation 
Agents—dignifying position of 


spire others so to do. In 
many cases assistance of 
various sorts is extended to 
those who are especially 
in need of help. The 
supervisors of employment 
also encourage the men to 
influence their friends to 
travel or ship goods over 
the Lehigh; this in order 
to maintain a steady busi- 
ness and insure more stable 
or regular employment. 
Men who are dropped out 
of service because of a 
falling off in the work are, 
if they so request, trans- 
ferred to temporary posi- 
tions in other departments 
if such positions are open. 

A continuous educational 





department and had served 
as engineer of tests and 
superintendent of appren- 
tices; another was a yard- 
master, another a_ train- 
master, another a_ super- 
visor of agents, another an 


Group life insurance 

Selling stock to employees 
Meetings and campaigns 

Veterans’ Association 

Welfare Association 

Assignment and condition of power 


A chat with the president 


program is carried on with 
the uniformed men to in- 
sure that their appearance 
and action in uniform is a 
credit to the railroad. 
Wherever possible foremen 
are encouraged to give 





assistant chief clerk in the 
superintendent’s office, and 
another, superintendent of 
the Lake line before it was 
divorced from the railroad. 
It will be noted that no two 


Discipline 


Conclusion 


Selection of officers 
Promotion from inside the organization 


more attention to improv- 
ing themselves in the art 
of leadership. Every fore- 
man has been furnished 
with a copy of “Spark 
Plugs” by Sherman Rogers, 




















of the men have had exactly 
the same training and that 
the combination of all of them covers most of the 
important departments in the service. 


Wuat Tuey Do 


This group has its own chairman and meets regularly 
once a month for an all-day conference. Each supervisor 
makes a written report weekly to his superintendent. 
These reports include data as to the applicants which 
have been examined, the positions which have been filled, 
the men who have left the service with the reasons for 
leaving, employment conditions in the local industries, 
and other special work upon which the supervisor may 
have been engaged and which will be of interest to the 
uperintendent. 

The monthly meetings include a wide variety of reports 
and discussions. The weekly reports of the supervisors 
are interchanged and part of each monthly meeting is 


and they are encouraged 
to reread this book at inter- 
vals. Questions relating to the prevention of loss and 
damage to freight, conservation of material, and things 
of that sort are regularly discussed at the monthly meet- 
ings of the supervisors of employment, in order to deter- 
mine how they may be helpful in securing better results. 


Open Forum Discussions 


Another feature of the monthly meetings is the 
addresses by officers on topics of mutual interest and the 
presentation of special papers by the supervisors of em- 
ployment on subjects relating to management and per- 
sonnel administration. A subjects committee also presents 
two or three topics for open forum discussion. Typical 
discussions of this sort at one of the monthly meetings 
included the Brown system of discipline and the extent 
to which train service is affected by men who are off duty 
on account of sickness. Frequently some special article 
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which may have appeared in one of the technical maga- 
zines, or an address before a railroad club or other 
organization or technical society is discussed. 


VALUE OI 


In general, the work of the supervisors of employment 
may be summed up by saying that these men are respon- 
sible for the careful selection, placement and development 
of the new employees. This reduces the turnover and 
the resulting expense, cuts down the number of mistakes 
and the amount of damaged work, reduces the number 
of injuries caused by inexperienced men and gives the 
employees a greater sense of security. The desire of 
the management is that the workers be satisfied. As 
President Loomis expressed it in talking about the han- 
dling of grievances: “Our policy is to be on the alert 
for grievances, to correct them and not to evade any 
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local committeemen elect their own division or general 
shop chairman. 

A general system chairman representing all mainte- 
nance-of-equipment forces is elected for a term of two 
years by the local chairmen of all crafts; general system 
craft chairmen of each craft are elected for a term of 
two years by the local chairmen of each craft. The 
general committee is composed of the general chairman 
and the general craft chairmen. 

All grievances must be acknowledged and disposed of 
by a general foreman in seven days and by a master 
mechanic or shop superintendent in 10 days. Questions 
which cannot be settled by the local committees and the 
local officers are referred to the general committee for 
decision. If for any reason the general committee cannot 
come to an agreement with the superintendent of motive 
power, the question is referred to a joint board, consist- 








COMPARISON OF TRAFFIC 


All revenue freight carried—tons 


—S - 


1924 1920 
All reads 171,777,201 2,259,983,278 
Eastern district 1,146,954,555 1,253,468,027 
Lehigh Vailey 30,224,907 32,103,897 
Lehigh Valley increase is primarily in item § 1920 
“Other manufactures and miscellaneous.” 


11924 3,401,830 


Manufactures and miscellaneous—tons 


—_——$$—— 
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Per cent Per cent 
of increase of increase 
or decrease 1924 1920 or decrease 

—4 £00,290,118 494,556,078 +1 
—8s 301,897,270 299,784,852 yy 
—6 7,939,721 6,541,005 +21 


1,731,222 5.39% of all revenue tonnage. 


11.26% of all revenue tonnage. 





responsibility in this direction.” This is vital if the men 
are to remain contented. If contented, they will go at 
their work more cheerfully, resulting in more efficient 
performance and a higher quality of output. 

One of the superintendents when asked about the value 
of the supervisors of employment stated emphatically: 
“T don’t know how in the world we ever got along without 
them.” The supervisors of employment have also been 
characterized as “the fingers of the chief executive on the 
pulse of the organization.” 


Employee Representation 


About 25 per cent of the employees of the road, or 30 
per cent of all operating department employees, are in 
the shop crafts. In 1922 the shop crafts employees formed 
“The Association of Maintenance of Equipment Em- 
ployees of the Lehigh Valley Railroad.” This includes all 


Unit 


Average miles of road operated 
Revenue tens carried—total 
Manufactures and misc.—tons 


Revenue tons carried one mile 


§ Coal 


Average distance moved—miles 
Revenue per ton per mile—cents 
Average revenue train load—tons. 
Average load per loaded car—tons 
Total operating revenues. . . 
Total operating expenses 

Net operating revenues 

Operating ratic be 
Net railway cpex ating income 


of the gang leaders, mechanics, helpers, apprentices, etc., 
but not the supervisors. A local committee (division or 
general shop) is formed at each operating point or general 
shop by electing representatives from each craft on the 
basis of one committeeman for the first 49 members, two 
for 50 to 200, three for 201 to 300, etc. Candidates for 
these positions are nominated on the first Monday in 
May and an election by secret ballot is held on the third 
Monday of that month. Nominations are made by peti- 


tion, which must be signed by 25 voters or 25 per cent 
of the voters in the craft in the election district. 


The 








ing of the general committee, with an equal number of 
representatives appointed by the management. It is 
significant that although this type of organization has been 
in effect more than two years, no controversial question 
has yet been referred to the joint board. 

The clerks and maintenance-of-way employees have 
similar associations. The change in attitude of the shop 
crafts employees toward the management since June, 
1922, is little less than remarkable. Grievances are 
quickly adjusted. Constructive suggestions are being 
made by the men and they are uniting with the manage- 
ment in trying to improve the condition and the pros- 
perity of the road. 


SuHop Crarts ACTIVITIES AT SAYRE 


Closely associated with the organization of the main- 
tenance-of-equipment emplovees at the principal shops at 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
1,448 1,449 1,449 1,373 1,374 
32,103,897 26,377,743 23,071,515 31,164,643 30,224,907 
6,541,005 4,719,981 5,792,942 7,369,197 7,939,721 
2,638,247,537  2,345,211,238  1,415,578,32 2,482,541,982 2,083,381,242 
3,689,265,536  2,768,079,906  3,042,517,496 3,233,942,404 3,646,575,095 
197 194 193 183 190 
0.971 1.220 1.135 1.104 1.109 
864 767 742 819 794 
32.21 29.19 7.48 29.89 27.85 
$75,229,584 $74,997,799 $62,418,889 $75,935,154 $76,374,805 
80,503,975 67,238,068 59,023,940 66,754,214 60,967,969 
Def. 5,274,391 7,759,731 3,394, ro 9,180,939 15,406,837 
107 90 88 80 
Def. 7,019,729 5, 842,520 590, oRs 6,573,120 11,391,549 








Sayre, Pa., 


is the Shop Crafts Athletic Association, and 


also the Ladies Auxiliary of these combined associations. 
In the very midst of the shop plant is a meeting place 


for the employees’ organizations, known as Assembl) 
Hall. 

Probably there is nothing like it on any other 
railroad. The shop crafts organization wanted to have 


a meeting place ; it seemed desirable to have it on company 


property convenient to the various departments. 


The old 


cab and tank shop, which had been used for emergency 
purposes during the strike and is centrally located was 
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available, but it was hardly adapted for a social center 
or meeting hall. President Loomis indicated that this 
building would be placed at the disposal of the employees 
and that material would be furnished for remodeling it 
and putting it into good shape, if the men would do the 
work on their own time. 

The men went at the task with enthusiasm and energy 
and were supported by the Ladies Auxiliary, which had 
. large part in arranging for the decorations and the 
finishing touches, and giving the whole building a cozy 
and homelike appearance. It is 175 ft. long and 75 ft. 
wide and is divided into two parts, one a combination 
auditorium and dancing hall, and the other a cafeteria 
and game room in which a bowling alley is now being 
installed. A splendid maple floor was built over the old 
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to the extent of wrestling and boxing, are put on occa- 
sionally, The charity ball, held under the auspices of the 
Maintenance of Equipment Association, netted $1,200 
clear for the Robert Packer Hospital at Sayre. <A 
Christmas entertainment was furnished for the children 
of the community and the association also took care of 
a number of needy families. 

At various places on the walls of the auditorium are 
photographs of the officers of the association and of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, of the band and the orchestra, but there 
is one set of photographs which is highly prized, the 
like of which will probably not be found in any other shop 
plant. It includes individual photographs of the members 
of the board of directors and officers of the road. These 
photographs mean something. The directors, on their 


Officers of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Maintenance of Equipment and Athletic Associations at Sayre 


Standing, first row, left to right: Mrs. E. Bruffy, Mrs. B. Powell, Mrs. J. Childs, Mrs. H. Lutz, Mrs. F. Tucker, Mrs. H. Deitrich. 
Second row, left to right: Mrs. F. Johns, Mrs. J. P. Laux, Mrs. Thomas Holland (President), Mrs. M. Jefferson, Mrs. J. Ellers. 
Third row, left to right: Mrs. C. Gillis, Mrs. H. Royal, Mrs. A. Birney. 


concrete floor—a joy for dancers. The roof girders are 
concealed by tastefully arranged bunting. A stage, with 
the necessary dressing rooms, has been placed at one end 
of the hall, the employees purchasing the necessary scenery 
and properties. The walls were decorated and the win- 
dows have been tastefully draped with curtains. 

To some extent this hall is the social center of the 
city—dances are held every week and vaudeville shows 
and other entertainments are put on by the employees and 
their families at more or léss regular intervals. The 
amount of high grade local talent available is really 
surprising. An orchestra and band furnish music and 
are so well organized and proficient that they occasionally 
schedule programs of their own. Athletic events, at least 





annual inspection trip, spent an evening at Sayre and 
were entertained by the Athletic Association. It is said 
that there were almost 1,800 people present. The thing 
that hit home with the employees, however, was that the 
directors did not get up and disappear after the vaudeville 
entertainment, but stayed for the dance and had a splendid 
time getting acquainted with the employees. Men like 
George F. Baker, who are caricatured by some of the 
labor union magazines as Wall Street magnates, were 
found to be real human beings, enjoying the same things 
as the shop crafts employees and tremendously interested 
in the good time that they were having. One must speak 
of the directors with respect in talking with the shop 
craft employees at Sayre. They have met them and know 











































that they are red blooded human beings, much like the 
rest of us. 

The Ladies Auxiliary has 1,132 members and not only 
has been intensely interested in helping to improve the 
Assembly Hall and develop a fine social spirit, but has 
been influential in boosting the railroad and in soliciting 
business for it. 

The shop crafts employees do not pay dues to the 
Maintenance of Equipment Association, but do pay 25 
cents a month to the Athletic Association. The dues, 
supplemented by the proceeds from special entertainments, 
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and happy in their work. The entire effect of this may 
be nullified for a given gang or department if the foreman 
or supervisor does not understand how to lead the men 
under his direction—and this may be true even though 
the foreman himself may have the best of intentions. 
Modern industry and transportation have developed 
rapidly and until recently comparatively little serious 
attention has been given to the art of management of 
organizations in these fields. We are beginning to recog- 
nize, however, that it is more important for a foreman 
or supervisor, who comes in direct contact with the 





Sayre System Shop Band 


are used to maintain the Assembly Hall and for charitable 
and other purposes. 

The band, as well as the orchestra and a shop quartette, 
are very much in demand in Sayre and nearby communi- 
ties. Last summer the band offered to put on a program 
free of charge for any of the churches in Sayre which 
might desire to use this form of entertainment in raising 
funds. All of the churches took advantage of the offer 
and as a result there has developed a splendid spirit of 
understanding and co-operation between the shop em- 
ployees and the community as a whole. 

The social activities of the shop crafts at Sayre are 
being duplicated to some extent at Easton, Ashmore, 
Buffalo and other points. The management is glad to 
co-operate to the fullest extent wherever the men show 
a sufficient interest to promote such activities. 


THe CAFETERIA 


A few of the shop employees at Sayre can go home for 
lunch at noon. Most of them, however, carried lunches. 
Some of them wanted a hot meal and so a cafeteria has 
been established in the Assembly Hall by the Athletic 
Association on a co-operative basis to furnish meals at 
or near cost. The Ladies Auxiliary was given general 
supervision and Mrs. Thomas Holland, its chairman, was 
asked to take direct charge. A manager was then hired 
and the cafeteria is now serving about 250 meals each 
noon. Any of the men are welcome to bring their lunch 
boxes into the dining hall and, if they so desire, can 
purchase hot coffee or supplement their lunch in other 
ways. 

Another interesting development has been 10-minute 
educational and inspirational talks in the dining ‘hall 
during the lunch hour. Various officers and others are 
invited to give these talks, most of them relating to the 
railroad and its operation or to matters of special interest 
to the employees. 


Foreman Training 


A management may have the very best of intentions in 
dealing with its employees; it may have gone to great 
trouble and expense in improving the conditions under 
which they work and in trying to make them comfortable 


workers, to understand how to develop and lead men than 
it is for him to understand the technical details of the 
job, important as that may be. 

The Lehigh Valley has tackled this problem somewhat 
differently from other roads and, at least in the mechani- 
cal department at Sayre, is going at the task in a methodi- 
cal and most effective manner, One of the mechanical 
department officers who was impressed by the importance 
of helping the foremen to become more efficient and 
effective, discovered that the Pennsylvania State College 
had devised a special course in foreman training in its 
Department of Engineering Extension. This course was 
carefully worked up by the college and checked up by 
conferences with men from the industries throughout the 
state. It seemed to be fairly suitable for use on the 
railroads, although primarily intended for manufacturing 
industries. A large room adjacent to the enginehouse 
was fitted up in such a way that it could be used as a 
combination social center for the foremen and employees 
at lunch and at odd times, and also as a schoolroom. A 
group of 26 foremen, gang leaders and some of the 
leading workers enrolled in the course which cost the 
men $15 apiece and includes 12 lesson units or parts. 
The men first study a unit, an officer or some member 
of the class then makes an address on the subject; this 
is followed by an open forum discussion of the topic and 
its application to the particular conditions which pertain 
in a railroad enginehouse or shop. The material in each 
of the study units is such that it is necessary to devote 
two or more class sessions to it. The members of the 
class finally prepare the answers to certain questions and 
these are sent to the Pennsylvania State College for cor- 
rection and grading. An occasional lecture is furnished 
by an expert from the college. The class meetings are 
held for an hour-and-a-half period once a week. 

The experiment worked out to such splendid advantage 
in the enginehouse that the foremen in the system shops 
at Sayre as well as a number of supervisory officers 
decided to form classes. These meet in the apprentice 
schoolroom and are in charge of the apprentice instructor. 
They include 51 foremen, gang leaders, etc. Foremen at 
Easton have a similar organization and are now taking 
the same courses. 
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The first unit of the course is devoted to the responsi- 
bilities of the foremen. These are considered in a general 
way and include a discussion of the characteristics of a 
successful foreman. The second unit considers aids in 
production and includes a consideration of those things 
which have both a direct and indirect influence on pro- 
duction. The third unit discusses costs and their relation 
to the foreman. The fourth, the foreman’s relation to 
employment ; among other things it considers the selection 
and following up of the worker, a discussion of the cost 
of turnover, methods for reducing it, etc. The fifth unit 
is devoted largely to a consideration of safety and the 
foreman’s relation to it. The units following this include 
other important phases of the problem of leadership and 
production and also a brief review of the history of 
industry. 

The group which started in the enginehouse completed 
its course some time ago. The class, however, is con- 
tinuing to meet and is basing its studies upon articles 
which appear in technical magazines. About 40 of the 
workmen in this department have also been inspired to 
take up individual correspondence courses on various 
subjects, largely technical. The foremanship courses in 
the system shops at Sayre are about half completed. 

The results have been striking. The whole attitude 
of some of the foremen toward their jobs has been 
changed, so much so that the men notice the change and 
react favorably to it. This is only what is to be expected, 
based on the results which have followed intensive fore- 
manship training courses in industry. 

This better understanding on the part of the foremen 
of the way in which to lead their men and of their rela- 
tions with their fellows and to the management, naturally 
is a great help in developing and maintaining the right 
sort of contacts between the men and the higher officers. 
It not only results in better understandings all around, 
but keeps open the channels which make it possible for 
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the employees every week and that outlines of these 
interviews must be reported each week. These reports 
go to the general manager and are transmitted through 
regular channels to the president; each superintendent 
also receives copies of the reports made by the other 
superintendents so that they may know just what subjects 
they are discussing. Needless to say, this development 
has been a large factor in getting the employees to feel 
that their superiors are really interested in them as indi- 
viduals; this in turn is bound to increase their self- 
respect and their interest in the organization. 

These interviews may take any one of several forms. 
The superintendent, for instance, may have some special 
matter on his mind and wish to see several men from a 
given group in a particular week. Or, on the other hand, 
he may prefer to talk in a given week with men from 
several of the departments. 

A survey of a large number of the weekly letters 
containing reports of these interviews indicates a great 
variety of approaches to the men. For one thing, it gives 
the superintendent an opportunity to inform the men as 
to the conditions of the property and the special problems 
before the management. One superintendent does all the 
interviewing in his own office in order that he may refer 
to a set of graphs or charts, as well as other statistical 
data, which are maintained up-to-date and disclose the 
tendencies in the operating department. 

The men are encouraged to make suggestions and to 
express themselves frankly. Misunderstandings, if there 
are such, can thus readily be adjusted and causes, or 
fancied causes, for grievances can be removed. Then, 
too, these interviews offer an opportunity to thank and 
congratulate those who have rendered especially good 
service. There were many opportunities for such compli- 
ments recently because of exceptional service which was 
rendered by the men during the heavy snow storms last 
winter and the high water in February. Incidentally, 





Sayre System Shop Orchestra 


the management to be more responsive to the needs of 
the men; it also keeps the men better posted as to the 
problems of management and the condition of the 
property. 


Superintendents Interview Men 


The supervisors of employment, employee representa- 
tion and foreman training all tend to develop closer con- 
icts and better understandings between the officers and 
‘he men. President Loomis has taken still another means 
of insuring that the officers will keep in close: personal 
touch with the men. A rule was established several years 
ago that every superintendent must interview some of 





appreciation for such service is also acknowledged by 
means of letters. It is not all “Please explain” on the 
Lehigh Valley; the value and importance of recognizing 
good service is appreciated. 

The interviews furnish an opportunity also to discuss 
such matters as safety first, fuel conservation, prevention 
of loss and damage to freight, solicitation of business, etc. 
Not only can the men be inspired to take a greater interest 
in these matters, but they are often in a position, because 
of their detail knowledge of operation, to make extremely 
helpful suggestions. It must be understood that the 
management assumes full responsibility for seeing that 
the men are informed as to exactly how to do their work. 






































In case of a wrong or harmful practice on the part of 
an employee, the management assumes that it is to blame 
unless it has specifically instructed the employee to do 
otherwise. Understanding this the men feel more free 
to call attention to some things which might otherwise 
not be developed. 

From what has been said, some idea may be gained 
of the possibilities of these interviews. There is also the 
opportunity of coaching the men as to how they may 
develop and fit themselves for larger responsibilities. On 
the other hand, the careless or indifferent men may be 
warned in a friendly way. An example of this was found 
in the report from one of the superintendents which con- 
tained this sentence: “The last mentioned has been slip- 
ping somewhat of late in his work and conduct; I have 
talked to him as to the proper lines to follow and I 
believe I have straightened him out in that direction.” 
(Names of individuals interviewed are not reported. 
They are referred to by the title of their positions). 

These are only suggestive of some of the outstanding 
things that are developed in these interviews. The big 
thing is that they help to brighten up and maintain that 
intimate contact between the top and bottom of the organ- 
ization which is so necessary and vital in these days of 
large and complicated organizations ; incidentally also they 
have had a splendid moral effect upon other supervisory 
officers. 


Dealing with the Public 


The relations of a railroad to the public and its relations 
to its employees are closely interwoven. The employees 
in some cases form a considerable part of communities 
which are served by the railroad. In educating the com- 
munity as to the facts about the railroad it will at the 
same time reach the employees. On the other hand, the 
employees, if they are keenly interested in the railroad’s 
welfare, can be an important factor in “selling” the rail- 
road to the community. It is interesting to note how these 
two things dovetail on the Lehigh Valley. 

In the first place, the Lehigh Valley does not handle 
its publicity work at long distance. The division super- 
intendents are charged with the full responsibility of 
dealing with public relations in their territory. They are 
the big men in their districts and news and facts about 
the railroad are given out to the press and the community 
through them. This means that these officers must be 
kept fully and promptly advised and informed as to the 
railroad situation and the road’s problems. 

The superintendents and other officers are also encour- 
aged to join local Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions clubs, etc. Their dues are paid in these 
organizations and they are expected to take an active 
part in their work. 

Some of the general officers can also be helpful in 
getting information over to the public through their local 
representatives. The general counsel, for instance, is in 
close touch with the local lawyers, the chief surgeon with 
the doctors, and the treasurer with the banks. 

There is quite another side to the question of dealing 
with the public on the Lehigh Valley and educating it 
to the needs of the railroad and the service given by it. 
The employees, of their own volition, are taking a hand 
in the matter. Reference has already been made to the 
fact that the Ladies Auxiliary of the shop crafts organ- 
ization at Sayre has been active in boosting the road and 
soliciting business for it. This is true of many of the 
different groups of employees from one end of the road 
to the other. In most cases they get out their own pub- 
licity material, the company paying for the printing, thus 
getting away from cut-and-dried publicity. A fair 


example of this is a pamphlet entitled, “Steady Employ- 
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ment on the Lehigh Valley,” which was recently distri- 
buted by the Maintenance of Equipment Association and 
Athletic Association at the Sayre shops. It reads as 
follows : 

To Fellow Employees: 

The first step in our campaign to keep L. V. R. R. employees 
steadily at work was a letter to all shippers and receivers of goods 
in this vicinity, urging them to use L. V. R. R. lines as much as 
possible in ail their movements of freight. 

The next step is squarely up to every man employed by the 
L. V. R. R. for “The Lord helps those that help themselves.” 
You can be of great assistance in keeping yourself and fellow 
employees at work if you will earnestly strive to carry out the 
following suggestions: 

1. Be loyal to the Lehigh Valley, not only in your work, but 
by telling of its unexcelled service and advantages to all travelers 
and shippers whom you meet. 

2. Buy your coal, food and merchandise from those who ship 
and receive freight over the Lehigh Valley. 

3. Urge your friends to patronize the merchants and business 
men who ship via Lehigh Valley. 

4. Tell your merchants that over one-half of the freight charges 
they pay are paid out in wages and so benefit them. 

5. Be saving in your work and time. Efficient labor and care- 
ful use of material means more money for the company to spend 
on the great amount of work always waiting to be done. 

Your co-operation in carrying out these suggestions will insure 
steady employment and prosperous conditions for all, 


The result of these activities on the part of the manage- 
ment and the employees has borne much fruit in 
developing a more cordial spirit between the public and 
the Lehigh Valley—it could not do otherwise—and it has 
had a splendid reaction upon the relations of the employees 
with the management. 





Other Factors Which Induce Co-operation 


An attempt has been made thus far in this article to 
point out some of the things which the Lehigh Valley 
has been doing to induce a more cordial and intelligent 
spirit of co-operation, and which stand out because they 
differ more or less from the practices of other railroads. 
There are several other factors involved that are helpful, 
but which are practiced in some degree at least on other 
railroads. Space will permit the consideration of only 
a few of these. 


DIGNIFYING PosITION OF AGENTS 


Too often the agents, who are important men and in 
many cases are the ranking railroad officers in the com- 
munities, are neglected by the higher officers. To dignify 
the position of the agents and fit them to represent the 
railroad in a large way in their districts, the superinten- 
dents regularly meet with them. Officers of various 
departments are present at these meetings to discuss such 
questions as loss and damage, accounting, traffic and 
general operating subjects. 


Group Lire INSURANCE 


A request was made several years ago by some of the 
employees for a cheap form of life and accident insurance. 
After very thorough investigation the management 
effected an arrangement whereby the employees were 
divided into different groups and were offered group 
insurance at a moderate rate, provided a sufficient number 
would agree to subscribe to such insurance. Of the 
22,000 employees, approximately 15,000 have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer to secure life and accident insurance 
at especially low cost, deductions being made from the 
pay roll. The insurance is offered to the various classi- 
fications in varying sums ranging from $1,000 life and 
$1,000 accident insurance for laborers to $5,000 life and 
$5,000 accident insurance for the supervisory forces. 
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SELLING STOCK TO THE EMPLOYEES 


The Lehigh Valley a few years ago offered to help its 
employees buy stock by purchasing it on the open market 
and allowing them to pay for it in instalments. A large 
number of the employees took advantage of this offer. 
[here is some question as to how many of them still hold 
the stock, because it has greatly increased in value and 
many of them have probably disposed of it, taking advan- 
tage of the increase in value and using the money for 
other purposes. Even though they may not have held 
the stock, it is believed that the fact that they profited 
considerably by the bargain, has made them feel a greater 
interest in the welfare of the property. 


MEETINGS AND CAMPAIGNS 


The management of the Lehigh Valley believes in 
frequent meetings of all classes of employees, not only 
because of the educational value of these meetings, but 
because it gets the different men in the same department 
or different departments better acquainted, and because 
of the inspiration coming from these conferences. While 
such meetings are usually largely of a technical nature, 
the social features are not overlooked at most of them. 
Meetings of this kind naturally develop campaigns of 
various sorts. Just now, for instance, there is a “no 
accident” campaign on for three months, beginning 
April 1. Then, too, the system as a whole has a slogan 
for 1925, “80 million gross, 20 million net.” 

In addition to the division safety and fuel conservation 
committees which meet regularly every month, each 
division also has an efficiency committee which holds 
monthly conferences. This committee has as its chairman 
the division superintendent; the other members are the 
trainmaster, chief dispatcher, division engineer, master 
mechanic, a yardmaster, road foreman of engines, travel- 
ing fireman, supervisory agent, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings, supervisor of signals and track, supervisor of 
employment and division storekeeper. 


VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Lehigh Valley has a thriving veterans’ association 
with 2,766 members, which has been in existence about 
five years. Twenty years aggregate service is a require- 
ment for membership. The veterans hold regular meet- 
ings, both local and system, largely of a social nature. 
The organization has been helpful in developing a strong 
family spirit on the Lehigh Valley. Its members are 
(listinguished by a suitable button. There is an initiation 
fee of $2.50, with annual dues of $1.00, except for the 
pensioners, who pay 50 cents a year. The company, of 
course, furnishes transportation for attendance at the 
meetings. The association has become very much inter- 
ested in the solicitation of business. A couple of years 
ago the Veterans’ Association having funds in its treasury 
to invest decided that it could do nothing better than buy 
Lehigh Valley stock. This it purchased in the open 
market; the investment of $4,000 now shows a profit of 
$3,000. 


WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


There is a welfare association in the mechanical 
department at several points; a typical instance is the 
association at the enginehouse at Sayre. The men have 
a small co-operative sales counter of a few popular or 
necessary articles; the profits are used for charitable pur- 
poses. This obviates the necessity of taking up collections 
for those who have met with misfortunte At some of 
the points where there is no athletic association, the wel- 
fare association has extended its activities to include 
social and athletic events. 
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ASSIGNMENT. AND CONDITION OF POWER 


A special effort is made on the Lehigh Valley to keep 
the locomotives clean and in the best possible condition. 
This even extends to the polishing of the cylinder heads 
and number plates of the locomotive, and tends to encour- 
age the engine crew to take a greater interest in the 
locomotive. In addition to this the power is assigned. 
This does not mean, however, that the locomotive is 
assigned to a single crew, a thing that would be quite 
difficult or impossible in these days of long locomotive 
runs and larger locomotive utilization. In round service, 
doing extra work, locomotives are single crewed; in 
symbol or on scheduled turn-around runs, locomotives are 
double crewed; on long symbol and passenger runs they 
are triple crewed. All crews, however, have the same 
locomotive every trip. In addition to this all mechanics 
at Sayre are assigned to work on particular engines, so 
that the work on a given locomotive is always done by 
the same set of men. This is claimed to be a large factor 
in maintaining the power in the best possible condition 
and at a minimum cost. 


A Chat with the President 


The policy of President Loomis is apparent to a large 
extent from what has already been said. His ideas as to 
discipline and such things as the selection and promotion 
of foremen and officers, however, may well be commented 
on in closing. 

The president believes in strict discipline, but always 
square and fair. This does not mean that an officer can- 
not unbend and meet the men on a friendly basis. The 
men have a greater respect for the man who is strict in 
his discipline. Given such a man with heart qualities, 
who will visit the men in time of illness and otherwise 
show that he has their welfare in mind, and the combina- 
tion cannot be beaten. 

The president is strongly of the belief that the super- 
visors should be selected primarily from the standpoint 
of their ability to lead the men. Comparing a man who 
understands how to lead men, but who does not have a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of the business, with 
the highly trained technical man with poor leadership 
ability, and the balance sheet will register in favor of the 
former. It is, of course, better to have the leader strong 
in both respects, but this is not always possible. President 
Loomis has been more than ordinarily successful in select- 
ing men with leadership qualities. This is undoubtedly 
the reason he has been entrusted with building up a 
number of properties which were suffering because of 
the wrong sort of management. 

It is significant also that in changing from one company 
to another Mr. Loomis has never taken men with him. 
He has always tried to make use of the men who were 
on the job when he went with a new company. More 
than this, he has always aimed to get the officers of the 
various departments to approach their tasks from the 
standpoint of the organization as a whole, rather than 
from that of their particular department. The story is 
told of his experience with a mining company which he 
had been asked to take charge of and put on its feet. 
The first month he was with the new company most of 
his time was spent in listening to the complaints of one 
department against another. Finally he called the heads 
of all the departments together, told them frankly that 
they were working for the same company and that they 
would either have to work together or present their 
resignations as they left the room, commenting that he 
could run the company without any of them and obtain 
better results than would be possible with a quarrelling 
organization. The atmosphere was quickly cleared and 
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instead of complaining against one another, the various 
departments united, and a fine spirit of teamwork was 
developed in working in a common cause and for the same 
objective. 

The Lehigh Valley has profited under such leadership. 
Today the men are very much with the management in 
trying to improve the service and the prosperity of the 
road. The newspapers are almost universally friendly 
from one end of the road to the other—a thing that was 
not always true. The friendly feeling of the men extends 
beyond the officers and includes the board of directors, 
as a whole and as individuals. The communities along the 
road are interested in the welfare of the Lehigh Valley 
and are doing their part in boosting it. 

If the president has a motto, it might be incorporated 
in the expression, “Mingle with the men.” Undoubtedly 
this has been a large factor in bringing about the friendly 
feeling which exists, not only between the management 
and the employees, but also with the public which is 
served by the railroad. 


Railways Minister Opposes 
C. P. R.-C. N. R. Merger 


N his annual speech on the position of the Canadian 
National George P. Graham, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, in the House of Commons at Ottawa last 

week opposed the suggestion of an amalgamation of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National and said he 
preferred to first see the results of closer co-operation 
between the two roads in the matter of elimination of 
duplication of services and in effecting other economies. 
He replied to the criticisms coming from London, Eng., 
that the original investors in the Grand Trunk and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific were being deprived of a return on 
their investment by the present Dominion government by 
telling them that had it not been for the policy adopted 
by the Meighen government and by the present King 
government the English investors would have been in a 
much worse position. Arthur Meighen, Conservative 
leader in the House, urged greater economy on the part 
of the Canadian National management. 

Mr. Graham in the early part of his speech made 
reference to a comparison of operation of Canadian and 
American railroads as follows: 


The United States railways are often compared to ours. I am 
quite prepared to accept the challenge on behalf of the Canadian 
railways, including the two great systems, and compare the service 
they provide with the service provided by any railway company in 
the United States. It is true that during the war the railway 
service in the United States was confused, and the endeavor that 
was made to amalgamate a lot of lines without any real connecting 
links under a government head only made confusion worse con- 
founded. During the war the Canadian railways gave a service 
infinitely superior to the service given by the United States. 

I want to interject another remark here concerning the Canadian 
railways and the American railways. I am not saying that the rail- 
ways across the lines are not well managed, though they are no 
better managed than ours, but they do get higher freight rates 
than we do in the Dominion of Canada: And when any person 
talks of going over to the other side of the line to better his con- 
dition or of being attached to that country, if he went there the 
first crack would be about a 30-per cent addition to his freight rates. 
So far as transportation is concerned, we in Canada are served too 
well for our population. 


Answering some criticisms of expenditure on the 
United States lines of the C. N. R. Mr. Graham said: 


Now take’ our United States Lines. Hon. gentlemen have 
spoken in this House—and I am not criticizing them at all—of 
the expenditure on our United States lines and the service 
given by them, and some of them have asked that this. service be 
discontinued. Let me point this out to hon. gentlemen: We have 
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several thousand miles of railway m the United States. I pointed 
out a few moments ago that the duty of service to the community 
through which a railway runs rests on the railway, because they 
usually get some compensation for that. A railway company 
cannot, unless there be good reasons, rob any community of a 
reasonable service and when hon. gentlemen opposite tell us that 
we ought to take up the rails on certain parts of our United States 
lines, let me point out that these United States lines are unde: 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of vari 
ous laws and statutes of the United States, and this parliament 
itself would not have. the power to interfere with a reasonabk 
service on those lines or to take up one foot of rail unless th 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission was given. In 
Canada our own commission regulates these matters largely, 
but in the United States the Canadian National lines are subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and must be so; it would 
not be right if it were anything else. 

Mr. MacLean (York): But you could sell them outright. 

Mr. GRAHAM: You can sell the stock in them of course. 
Just to show you how delicate some of these things are, recently 
in a certain legislature in one of the states it was charged against 
the Canadian National that it was spending all the money in Can 
ada, and not spending in the United States the money to which 
the United States was entitled on account of the mileage here. 
Of course, there is not any foundation for that statement, but 
that question was raised, and I heard that without any criticism 
that legislature, in both Houses, passed an act to take over without 
the consent of the Canadian National or of the Canadian govern- 
ment a certain mileage of the Canadian National Railway, which 
it is stated that state intends to sell to another company. 1 do not 
know whether that is so or not, but I am citing that as a matter 
of public record just to show the delicate questions that sometimes 
arise in connection with the operation of the Canadian National 
lines-in the United States. I want to add this, that on the whole 
every state in the Union, and the federal government of the United 
States as well, has given the Canadian National System fair play, 
and given it just as good an opportunity as if it was one of their 
own lines. 


On the question of co-operation between the two 
Canadian systems Mr. Graham said: 


The question of co-operation has been discussed between the 
heads of the railway companies and myself and other members of 
the government many times. It is not so easy of accomplishment, 
as it may appear. Co-operation in the eliminating of certain pas- 
senger trains would not be difficult, although the president of the 
Canadian Pacific put this question to me just a few days ago: “You 
say we are running a lot of trains between here and Montreal. 
So we are, but I tell you these trains pay. Why should I be asked 
by you or by the government or by parliament to take off a train 
that is helping to pay dividends to my shareholders? Is that fair to 
the shareholders?” That isa matter that has to be considered, 
because, to my mind, we must not do anything, in either amalga- 
mation or forced co-operation, that is going to frighten capital 
invested in the Dominion of Canada. 


In closing he announced a reduction of $17,500,000 in 
the estimated government expenditures on the Canadian 
National which the present session of Parliament would 
be asked to sanction. 














P.& A. 
President Gray of the Union Pacific Surrounded by Festive 
Residents of Boise, Who Celebrate the Opening of the 
New U. P. Line into Their City 
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North Western Reports Poor Earnings 


Results typical of situation 1n entire northwestern region— 
Low rate level blamed 


come after charges in 1924 of $7,671,324. This 
compared with $8,737,468 in 1923 and was, with 
the exception of 1921—in which year there was a deficit 
after charges—the lowest net income reported for about 
20 years. The North Western now pays 7 per cent divi- 
dends on its preferred stock and 4 per cent on its common. 
It formerly paid 8 per cent on the preferred and 7 per 
cent on the common. The dividends paid in 1924 were 
the same as those paid in 1923. In 1923, the dividends 
were earned with a margin of $1,363,718. In 1924, the 
balance of income after dividends was only $297,574. 
In 1924, as compared with 1923, the North Western 
moved 10.39 per cent less revenue tons and 10.36 per cent 


T Chicago & North Western reported a net in- 


income was $821,300; the increase in interest on funded 
debt was $893,022 which, with other factors, combined to 
overbalance the increase of $940,676 in net railway oper- 
ating income and to effect a decrease in the net income 
after charges, which decrease amounted to $1,066,144. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Increases Net 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha fared 
somewhat better than the parent company. It had an in- 
crease of 1.60 per cent in its revenue ton-miles but a 
decrease of 0.27 per cent in its freight revenues. As 
compared with a decrease of 1.58 per cent in total 
revenues, there was a decrease of 5.64 per cent in total 
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The Chicago & North Western and the 


less revenue ton-miles, and received 8.5 per cent less 
freight revenues. There was a decrease of 1.80 per cent 
in revenue passengers carried, of 2.17 per cent in revenue 
passengers carried one mile, and of 6 per cent in total 
passenger revenues. Total operating revenues showed a 
decrease of 6.84 per cent. On the other hand there was a 
decrease of 9.03 per cent in total operating expenses, 
expenses for maintenance of way having decreased 3.5 
per cent; maintenance of equipment, 15 per cent, and 
transportation expenses 9 per cent. The result of the 
greater decrease in expenses than in revenues was an 
increase of 3.58 per cent net revenue from railway opera- 
tions. The 1924 net railway operating income totaled 
$16,784,051. This compared with $15,843,375 in 1923 
and represented an increase of 6 per cent. 

The reason that this increase of 6 per cent was not 
carried down to net income after charges is readily ex- 
plained by the decrease in other income, which was the 
result of the reduction in the dividend on the stock of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and by in- 
creased interest on funded debt. The decrease in dividend 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
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operating expenses. Net railway operating income in 
1924 was $3,408,989 as compared with $3,028,915 in 
1923, this representing an increase of 12%4 per cent. Net 
income after charges in 1924 was $1,036,908 as compared 
with $624,173 in 1923, the per cent of increase being 66 
per cent. In 1923, the company paid 7 per cent on its 
preferred and one semi-annual 2% per cent dividend on its 
common. In 1924, only 5 per cent was paid on the pre- 
ferred and nothing on the common. Dividends paid in 
1923 were not fully earned, there being a deficit after their 
payment of $627,896. There was a balance of $473,943 
after the reduced dividends that were paid in 1924. 


North Western—Omaha Relations 


The Chicago & North Western owns $14,920,000 of 
the Omaha’s total of $29,818,945 capital stock and in 
January made an offer to buy more of it at the rate of 
exchange of three shares of its own preferred for two 
shares of Omaha preferred and five shares of its own 
common for seven shares of Omaha common. The result 
of exchange of stock in this manner will, if it proceeds 
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far enough, be to bring the two companies in even closer 
relationship than exists at present. ‘The traffic, legal and 
purchasing departments of the North Western already 
have jurisdiction over the Omaha but the operating de- 
partments still retain their autonomy. 

The North Western and the Omaha combined have a 
total mileage of 10,212, extending into nine states. Of 
the total mileage, 8,463 is North Western and 1,749 is 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The North 
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livestock into Chicago. In 1924, the tonnage of coal was 
12.91 per cent of the total tonnage and iron ore made up 
14.64 per cent. The iron ore is carried from the Meno- 
minee range into Escanaba, Mich., and from the Gogebic 
range into Ashland, Wis. The road also secures some 
oil traffic from Wyoming. It moves refined petroleum 
into the Twin Cities and carries some crude oil for move- 
ment to refineries in Canada. It is noteworthy that the 
North Western’s decreased tonnage in 1924 as compared 





Taste I—Cuicaco & North Western Operattnc Resutts, Serectep Items, 1914 to 1923 


, Revenue 
Year per ton- Revenue Revenue Total Total Net 
ended Revenue Revenue Average mile train car operating operating operating Operating Net after 
June 30, Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 
1914.. ; 8,071 43,309,643 6,229,944,000 144 0.87 348 18.44 $83,677,051 $59,405,142 $24,271,909 70.99 $12,306,142 
8,108 40,399,215 6,216,281,000 154 0.84 4432 21.112 80,779,675 56,371.573 24,408,102 69.78 11,914,049 
: | re 8,108 51,238,459 7,412,266,000 145 0.81 4912 22.062 91,313,866 61,952,329 29,361,537 67.85 17,282,510 
Jec 31 
1916 staves BO 56,407,915 8,130,953,000 144 0.80 5102 22.662 97,978,844 65,120,827 32,858,017 66.46 20,368,924 
1917.... ssse, eee 60,288,051 9,220,973,000 153 0.78 5442 24.62% 108,264,983 78,758,989 29,505,995 72.75 17,125,031 
1918... ail 8,090 1) 1) @) () (@) (@) 127,295,678 109,498,572 17,797,106 86.2 14,482,711 
1919 .«. 8,090 51,981,263 8,294,483,000 160 1.110 450 20.05 () (@) (7) (+) 13,982,582 
1920 os 8,298 60,275,207 9,559,270,000 159 1.156 453 21.60 165,692,399 157,110.200 8,582,199 94.2 12,545,857 
1921... 8,403 39,227,758 6,775,908,000 173 1.412 383 19.35 144,775,476 129,091,428 15,684,048 89.17 def.1,245,433 
_. se 8,404 48,607,124 7,579,554,000 156 1.329 430 20.07 146,100,437 119,191,134 26,909,303 81.58 8,897,536 
1923.. 8,463 58,207,915 9,248,615,000 159 1.223 456 20.48 160,425,965 132,507,531 27,918,434 82.60 8,737,468 
1924.. Sue 8,463 52,158,316 8,290,313,000 159 1.249 445 19.72 149,454,584 120,536,645 28,917,939 80.65 7,671,324 


(*) Figures not available in annual reports. 
(*) Figures include non-revenue freight. 


Western mileage includes notably the double track main 
stem from Chicago to Council Bluffs, Ia., and Omaha, 
Neb., the four-track line from Chicago to Milwaukee and 
the extensions therefrom in the eastern part of Wisconsin. 
It also includes the line across southern Minnesota, the 
better portion of the mileage of the combined system in 
lowa, South Dakota and Nebraska, and all of the mileage 
in Illinois and in Wyoming. The southern part of the 
double track line between Chicago and the Twin Cities is 
operated by the North Western and the northern portion 
by the Omaha and a similar arrangement exists with 
reference to the line between the Twin Cities and Omaha, 
Neb. The really interesting feature of the relationships 





with 1923 was reflected in practically all classes of com- 
modities, except wheat and poultry. 

The Omaha is more of a granger road than is the North 
Western. Its traffic in 1924 was divided as follows: 
Products of agriculture, 10.72 per cent, animals and 
products, 7.11 per cent ; products of mines, 16.77 per cent ; 
products of forests, 18.60 per cent; manufactures and 
miscellaneous, 18.65 per cent, and less than carload 
freight, 4.46 per cent. 


Situation in Northwestern Region 


The chief factor of interest in connection with the 
North Western at this particular time is that this 


[ante II—Cunicaco, Sr. Paut, Minneapotis & OMAHA OPperRatING Resutts, SeE_ectep Items 1914 To 1923 
Revenue 

Year per ton- Revenue Revenue Total Total Net 

ended Revenue Revenue Average mile train car operating operating operating Operating Net afte: 
June 30 Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 

1914 1,748 8,466,632 1,294.143,000 153 0.880 307 19.23 $18,210,083 $12,834,117 $5,375,966 70.48 $2,021,615 

1915 1,753 8,794,488 1,336,106,000 152 0.860 3602 20.392 17,841,348 12,107,598 5,733,750 67.86 2,219,085 

1916.... . 1,753 10,082,061 1,578,936,000 157 0.810 390% 21.302 19,522,562 12,958,838 6,563,725 66.38 3,003,027 
Dec. 31 

1916 1,753 10,699,463 1,714,280,000 160 0.810 4142 21.95% 20,855,286 13,608,879 7,246,407 65.25 3,714,975 

1917 1,749 10,695,384 1,678,231,000 157 0.830 429% 23.072 21,476,509 15,841.313 5,635,196 73.76 2,118,589 

1918 1,749 () @) @) (@) @) @) 24,829,981 20,884,199 2,624,720 Pine 2,406,180 

1919 1,749 @) @) (*) @) @) @) (1) @) @) @) 2,376,718 

1920 1,749 11,121,752 1,781,517,000 160 1.171 412 22.97 26,489,817 23,767,081 2,722.736 89.72 2,587,670 

1921 1,749 8,691,370 1,345,870,000 155 1.433 356 20.70 28,137,408 24,392,314 3,745,093 86.69 —285,677 

1922 1,749 9,516,320 1,479,069,000 155 1.325 384 20.82 27,801,007 22,297,050 5,503,956 80.20 1,177,929 

1923. 1,749 10,511,198 1,612,951,000 153 1.245 398 20.86 28,363,234 23,516,147 4,847,087 82.91 624,173 

1924 1,749 10,567,741 1,638,715,000 155 1.222 409 21.30 27,915,736 22,189,824 5,725,913 72.49 1,036,908 


(') Figures not available in annual reports. 
(*) Figures include non-revenue freight 








between the two lines is the fact that the territories served 
by each are so much the same. 


Traffic 


The North Western’s traffic is more diversified than is 
that of the Omaha. In the case of the North Western, the 
traffic was divided in 1924 as follows: Products of agri- 
culture, 15.01 per cent; animals and products, 5.50 per 
cent; products of mines, 42.37 per cent; products of 
forests, 12.73 per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 
20.51 per cent, and less than carload freight, 3.88 per cent. 
Of leading importance is the eastbound movement of 
California fruits and vegetables and other traffic received 
from the Union Pacific at Omaha. The North Western 
is one of the largest carriers if not the largest carrier of 





is the first of the roads in the northwestern region 
the operations of which we have studied this year 
in these columns. The North Western is patently not 
prosperous and like its neighbor carriers in the Northwest 
has been very slow to recover from the effects of federal 
control. In fact, since the war these roads have retro- 
gressed and one of them has suffered so severely as to 
have gone into receivership. Many reasons have been 
suggested as the cause of the Milwaukee’s receivership, 
including notably over-expansion. There unquestionably 
is something in that contention but the fact remains that 
none of the carriers in this territory is prosperous. It 
might readily be said that the Milwaukee’s over-expansion 
was the reason that it has suffered receivership or suffered 
more than the rest of its neighbors. 
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There seem to be three essential reasons for the dif- 
ficulties in the northwestern region: (1) a low rate struc- 
ture compared with the rest of the country; (2) a lack of 
sufficient prosperity to produce sufficient traffic to com- 
pensate for the low rate level, and (3) there is a belief 
that the costs of operation in the Northwest have risen in 
greater proportion than they have in other sections of the 
country. 

Rate Structure 


The rate situation was pointed out in the brief recently 
filed by the western roads with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to the Hoch-Smith rate in- 
vestigations. In that brief, ton-mile rate comparisons 
were made for the years 1911, 1915, 1921 and 1924, and 
it was shown that in 1924 as compared with 1911 there 
had been an increase in the earnings per ton-mile of 50.2 
per cent in the United States as a whole, of 76 per cent 
in the eastern district, of 36.6 per cent in the southern 
district, but of only 28.7 per cent in the western district. 
To complete this comparison it should be added that in the 
same period the average increase in earnings per ton- 
mile in the case of the Chicago & North Western was 39 
per cent. 

Comparisons with 1916 


It is common practice to make comparisons like this 
with 1916. In 1924, as compared with 1916, the rate 
relationships appear as follows: In the country as a whole, 
the increase in ton-mile earnings in 1924, as compared 
with 1916, was 58 per cent; in the eastern district, 74 per 
cent ; in the southern district, 52 per cent, and in the west- 
ern district, 45 per cent. However, the increase in the 
case of the Chicago & North Western was 56 per cent, or 
greater than in the case of either the western district or 
the southern district. The Omaha earnings per ton-mile 
show an increase of 51 per cent, more than in the case of 
the western district, and about the same as those for the 
southern district. The question that naturally follows is 
why should the southern roads become so prosperous as 
they have of late while the situation with reference to the 
Chicago & North Western is so much the opposite? The 
answer is simple enough. In 1924, as compared with 
1916, the roads in the southern district had an increase 
of no less than 3314 per cent in their revenue ton-miles. 
The roads in the western district had an increase of 10 
per cent, but this includes the prosperous roads in the 
Southwest as well as the less prosperous carriers in the 
Northwest. In the case of the Chicago & North Western, 
the increase in revenue ton-miles in 1924, as compared 
with 1916, was but 2 per cent. Under the conditions, 
therefore, it would be surprising if the North Western 
were overly prosperous. 

This comparison may be carried further. The best index 
of pre-war net earnings is the standard ‘return,—the 
annual net railway operating income for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917. The standard return of the Chicago 
& North Western was $23,201,016. The net railway 
operating income in 1923 of $15,843,375 was equivalent 
to 68 per cent of the standard return and that for 1924, 
$16,784,051, equivalent to 72 per cent. For the north- 
western region as a whole the net railway operating in- 
come in 1923 was 76 per cent of the standard return and 
in 1924, 71 per cent of the standard return. The Chicago 

North Western was apparently much out of line in 1923 
ut in 1924 it reflected closely the situation as it existed 
in the entire region. It is no better off nor worse off than 
its neighbors. The standard return of the Chicago, St. 
aul, Minneapolis & Omaha was $4,934,790. The net 
railway operating income in 1923, $3,028,915, was equiva- 
lent to 61 per cent of the standard return (which was out 
of line with the region), and the net operating income in 
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1924, $3,408,987, equaled 69 per cent’ of the standard 
return, 
Rate of Return 


In 1924, the roads of this country had a net railway 
operating income equivalent to 4.33 per cent of their 
property investment, inclusive of materials and supplies 
and cash. The rate of return in the western region was 
3.87 per cent but for the roads in the northwestern region 
it was only 3.12 per cent. We lack the figures for the 
Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha to complete this picture. Such 
figures for 1923 follow: Rate of return for United States, 
4.48 per cent ; western region, 3.96 per cent ; northwestern 
region, 3.45 per cent; the Chicago & North Western, 3.0 
per cent, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
3.3 per cent, 

This argument admittedly is not complete. To extend 
it further, however, would be merely to repeat material 
included in the brief of the western carriers, which was 
abstracted in the Railway Age of April 25, page 1023, or 
material which will be found in the North Western’s own 
annual report. The western carriers contend that they are 
suffering from an unduly low rate level. One must believe 
that the roads in the northwestern region are in addition 
suffering from lack of traffic. However, the facts seem 
to show that the Chicago & North Western as one of the 
individual carriers in the region is meeting conditions that 
are merely those of the region as a whole. 


Hearing on Nickel 
Plate Unification 


Wasnuincoton, D. C. 
HE hearing before Commissioner Meyer of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the Nickel 
Plate unification proposal was continued on May 
7 and 8, after which an adjournment was taken until 
May 13. It was decided to continue the hearing through 
the week and then take another adjournment until May 25, 
because of other engagements of Commissioner Meyer, 
and it was indicated that the hearing would run into June. 
W. A. Colston, general counsel of the Nickel Plate, said 
that a witness would be put on to answer the questions 
put by Commissioner Meyer as to the method of arriving 
at the basis for the exchange of securities. A very large 
part of the time of the hearing has been taken up by 
protracted questioning of witnesses by counsel for the 
three groups of dissenting stockholders of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Hocking Valley. Representatives of the 
dissenting stockholders of the Nickel Plate have with- 
drawn from the case. 


John E. Oldham Says Plan Is Fair 


John E. Oldham, of Merrill, Oldham & Co., Boston, 
testified on May 8 that the Nickel Plate plan, in his 
opinion, after a careful study of its financial phases, is 
“generally fair, generally sound and essentially fair to the 
security holders,” as well as in the public interest as a first 
important step toward such consolidations as are con- 
templated by the transportation act. 

Mr. Oldham said that each road is entitled to compen- 
sation in proportion to its contribution to the system and 
he analyzed the earnings of the various roads for 1923, 
which year he said was the most nearly normal one since 
federal control, and one which was more fairly represen- 
tative than any other. After making certain adjustments 
to represent current results, such as by omitting pay- 
ments by the government covering the federal control 
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period, Mr. Oldham presented a table comparing the 
percentage of contribution of each road in net income to 
the system with its percentage of participation in dis- 
tribution by the Nickel Plate, on the basis of the proposed 
ratios of exchange of Nickel Plate stock for that of the 
other companies, as follows: 


Per cent of 
participation 


Per cent of 
contribution 


CO Gy we Te Vesarccicstanccveceas 35.7 35.2 
DEED pectevicececcesecueedéveessusieus 37.2 36.8 
PRE cc kc cue cecececusedceceses 15.6 15.9 
Pare Wasemstee. occ ccccccocsccccsscces 11.5 12.1 
TR si ons eccndabsaunenenen 4.3 4.4 


These figures, he said, amply justify the conclusion that 
the plan accords a high degree of fairness between the 
several companies. Even if the earnings of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Hocking Valley for 1924, which 
showed a greater increase than other roads in the group, 
be regarded as indicative of the future they cannot be 
safely considered as indicative of the price to be paid for 
their stocks because they would amount to more than a 
fair return and would probably be subject to recapture by 
the government. Also, he said, when the plan was pro- 
posed there was nothing to indicate that the earnings 
would so increase beyond those of other roads in the 
group. 

Mr. Oldham also presented an analysis comparing the 
gross and net earnings and property values of the roads, 
the latter based on tentative valuation figures and under- 
lying reports of the Bureau of Valuation brought up to 
date by the inclusion of additions and betterments. In 
percentages of the total for the proposed system the 
comparison was as follows: 

Net Property 


Gross earnings value 
Chesepenies & Olblle......cccscesesccccecccsses 33.6 38.6 35 
Sn caksetow eduGesbeddeeedueds tbnebuneeuns 37.3 33.1 39.1 
Be ENED ci cccccccececesunecseseessenees 16.1 16.4 15.8 
Pere Marquette. (eeebeseenenened See 11.9 10.9 
Beast VOR cc ccccescsccescccccesceseese 4.9 4.3 5.3 


Mr. Oldham also said that the plan is in furtherance of 
the purpose of the transportation act in that it sets up a 
new system in the East to compete with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central and Pennsylvania at important 
points and throughout the territory generally. It should 
show results substantially as satisfactory as those of the 
other systems and have less fixed charges and a larger 
percentage available for dividends and surplus than the 
average of the other systems. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Oldham was postponed at 
the request of counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio minority 
stockholders to allow them time to check up his figures. 


Scott Committee Asks Dismissal of Application 


At the opening of the session on May 8 Thomas R. 
Gay, counsel for the Scott protective committee of C. & 
O., stockholders, presented a motion for a dismissal of 
the application, preceded by a long statement reviewing 
the steps leading up to the application and charging fraud 
on the part of the majority directors of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley against the stockholders of 
those companies. Commissioner Meyer interrupted the 
statement after about half of it had been read, saying that 
it was an unusual procedure, but allowed it to be con- 
tinued. The statement recited that after the purchase 
of the Huntington stock in the Chesapeake & Ohio by 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen permission had been 
obtained for the election of eight directors to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio board who represented the Van Sweringen 
and Nickel Plate interests, and that the commission had 
been told that the Nickel Plate did not then own a con- 
trolling interest in the C. & O. Later, it was stated, the 
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stock was sold to the Nickel Plate and additional stock 
was obtained by the Van Sweringen interests, who then 
used their control of the Chesapeake & Ohio and their 
influence with the stockholders to transfer the properties 
of the C. & O. and Hocking Valley under lease to the 
Nickel Plate. It was charged that the officers of the roads 
became agents of the Van Sweringens, that their counsel] 
was no longer available to the minority, and that the con- 
trol thus “unlawfully” used constituted a fraud against 
the stockholders and rendered void the actions of the 
directors, including the application to the commission. 
It was then moved that an order be entered requiring the 
eight directors to show cause why the order of the com- 
mission permitting them to serve as directors of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley should not be 
set aside; that the commission set aside the order and 
require that directors be elected who are not connected 
with the Nickel Plate; that the Van Sweringen interests 
be required to sell all stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
held directly or indirectly and that the application be 
dismissed as not lawfully authorized by the boards of 
directors and stockholders because they were under the 
control of the Van Sweringens and the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 

Commissioner Meyer promptly replied that the latter 
part of the motion would be taken under advisement and 
for the other parts referred counsel to the rules of practice 
of the commission. W. A. Colston, general counsel of the 
Nickel Plate, said he had intended to object to the con- 
sideration of the motion as not being in accordance with 
the rules of practice because not presented before the 
hearing and not served on opposing counsel. 

When the hearing was resumed on May 13 counsel for 
the Scott committee asked if argument could be had on 
the motion to dismiss the application. Commissioner 
Meyer said that argument, if any is to be allowed, would 
have to be before the full commission. Mr. Colston then 
presented a motion that the intervening committee be 
required to make more definite and certain their petition 
for intervention and the allegations in it and in the motion 
to dismiss, particularly as to the following: To set forth 
the position and interests of the intervenors and all per- 
sons whom they claim to represent; the names of the 
2,500 stockholders they claim to represent and when they 
became owners of stock; what authorization the com- 
mittee has to represent the stockholders, and whether or 
not, after having stated that the committee expected to 
serve without compensation, it had asked the stockholders 
to subscribe $1 a share for expenses. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Oldham occupied the sessions 
on Wednesday. It was largely directed at questioning his 
conclusions based on the earnings of the year 1923, 
whereas the earnings of the Erie and Pere Marquette 
showed a decrease in 1924 and those of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley showed a large increase in 
1924. He was asked why he had not taken a five-year 
or ten-year average or given more weight to 1924. Mr. 
Oldham said that he had only used the 1923 figures after 
having tested them with those of other years to show that 
they were representative. He said that he had based his 
comparisons mainly on earning power and property value, 
although he had considered other factors, and that he had 
attempted to consider the fairness of the plan as between 
the different companies and not with reference to the 
terms of the lease or the exact terms as to the various 
stock issues. 


THe WESTERN Rartway Cus will hold its annual meeting at 
noon on Monday, May 18, at the office of the secretary, 189 
West Madison street, Chicago. 
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Santa Fe Studies Weed Killing 


Careful investigation by a committee of the results obtained 






during last four years demonstrates value of 
chemical treatment 


fronted with a serious problem in keeping down 
weeds. Much of its 12,000 miles of lines traverse 
fertile agricultural sections in the central and south west, 
where the long warm seasons foster a luxuriant growth 
of a wide variety of grasses and other forms of vegetation. 
In many places a single cleaning is not sufficient to hold 
the vegetation in check throughout the season and the 
weeds must be cut twice or three times and in some sec- 
tions even four and five times. 
Chemicals were first used for killing weeds on the 
Santa Fe in 1912 when about 30 miles of track on the 


[« Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has been con- 


only in 1920, and Class C track that which was treated 
in both 1919 and 1920. The program included 25 miles 
of track on the Gulf lines which were to be given an ex- 
tra heavy treatment to determine the effect on Bermuda 
and Johnson grasses. Specifications were drawn to cover 
the amount of chemical to be applied on the various 
classs of track and the different widths of treatment and 
suitable arrangements were made to take photographs to 
show the conditions before and after the treatment. It 
was also provided that the general manager’s representa- 
tive on the committee should accompany the weed killing 
train while on his territory and that a chemist should also 





Before and After Treatment on Track Infested with Johnson Grass 


eastern portion of the system were treated with a solu- 
tion prepared in the company’s laboratory. For several 
years following, the mileage was increased annually, and 
several experiments were made with other solutions. Dur- 
ing the war, chemical treatment was omitted altogether, 
but in 1919 it was resumed with a weed killer known as 
Atlas A. In 1920 this treatment, which was applied in 
the proportion of 20 parts of water to 1 part of chemical, 
was considerably extended. 

The experience of these early years of treatment did 
not demonstrate definitely that chemical treatment was 
the solution of the weed killing problem. Encouraging re- 
ports from some points were counteracted by equally dis- 
couraging reports from other locations. However, some 
excellent results had been obtained. It was recognized, 
moreover, that the work had been more or less disorgan- 
ized from a system standpoint. It was felt that the situa- 
tion warranted closer study and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole question of weed killing 
and make suitable recommendations. 


Over 2,000 Miles Treated in 1921 


The result of the committee’s investigation was thé 
recommendation that some 2,100 miles of track be chem- 
ically treated by contract during 1921. This mileage was 
divided into three classes: Class A track comprising that 
not previously treated, Class B comprising that treated 
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be present to test the quality and strength of the solution 
applied. 


Economy of Chemical Treatment on Dirt Track 


On the whole, the 1921 application over the system 
was considered satisfactory with a few exceptions at- 
tributed to adverse weather conditions. There was some 
question, however, as to the economy of the chemical 
treatment on dirt track in view of the necessity of work- 
ing over practically all of this class of track every season 
owing to the heavy power and equipment which it has 
become necessary to operate upon it. While the results 
obtained in killing the vegetation on such track were no 
less effective than elsewhere, this working over each sea- 
son destroyed the sterilizing effect of the chemical beyond 
the year of application. In planning the next season’s 
work, therefore, all dirt track was eliminated except one 
or two experimental sections, which reduced the 1922 pro- 
gram to less than 1,000 miles. 

During the spring of 1922 a company sprinkling train 
was equipped for applying chemicals for experimental 
purposes and several sections on which the more resistant 
grasses flourished were set aside for experiments with 
extra heavy applications ranging up to 300 gal. of stand- 
ard arsenic solution per mile. These experimental treat- 
ments, while eradicating some of the grasses, were some- 
what disappointing in that they did not absolutely kill the 
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Bermuda grass and in killing off the Johnson grass, left 
the Bermuda grass to flourish without opposition. 

The work done in 1923 was confined to the Western 
Coast and Gulf lines, owing to the fact that a large por- 
tion of the rock ballasted track on the Eastern lines that 
had been chemically treated previously was to be re- 
worked that season, making it inadvisable to treat it, with 
the result that less than 500 miles of track were treated. 


Retards Growth of Resistant Grasses 


lt was noticed in the spring following the 1923 applica- 
tion that the more resistant grasses, if not killed, had been 
held in check and it was the general belief from observa- 
tions that successive heavy treatments will eventually drive 
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opinion that track infested with the hardy variety of root 
grasses should have a heavy dose on the first application, 
followed by light annual treatments thereafter. 

The itemized costs of applying chemicals with company 
apparatus during the 1924 season is given in the accom- 
panying table which shows the 458 miles of track treated 
cost an average of $85.85 per mile. 

A tabulation of the information submitted by the gen- 
eral managers covering the cost of cleaning track by hand 
on rock and gravel ballast on sections set aside for special 
record shows that while there is a considerable variation, 
depending on the kind of ballast and the geographical 
location, the average hand cleaning cost approximates 
$100 per mile, which indicates that there is economy in 





A Heavy Growth of Sunflowers Was Readily Disposed of 


back the Johnson, Bermuda and Salt grasses to a distance 
from the track where their presence will cause little or no 
trouble. Figures compiled indicated that the chemical 
solution, to a certain extent, was sterilizing the ground, 
as reflected by the low cost of hand cleaning in the year 
following that when the sections had been given a heavy 
application of chemicals, thus showing that the results of 
the treatment extend over two or more years. 

The application of chemicals during the 1924 season 
was again made by the company sprinkling train under 
the direction of the chief chemist and the committee’s rep- 
resentative for the territory treated, and such arrange- 
ments proved highly satisfactory as the gallons applied 
and the mile post locations were worked out more or less 
completely at the time of application. By treating to the 
full width of 20 ft. the more noxious grasses have been, 
to a certain extent, held in check, while the annual varie- 
ties have been destroyed. 

Thus far, satisfactory results have not been obtained 
in eradicating the Bermuda grass, but it is believed that 
Johnson grass can be killed by the application of chemi- 
cals in heavy quantities and the committee is of the 


the use of chemicals, even in first cost. In view of this 
conclusion, it is planned to treat over 500 miles of track 
with chemicals during 1925. 


Suggestions as to Intent of 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE National Industrial Traffic League has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a state- 
ment expressing the conclusion that the Hoch- 
Smith resolution does not change existing law and that 
its only effect is to direct the commission to institute a 
comprehensive general investigation into the entire rate 
structure of the country, during the progress of which, 
as expeditiously as possible, it shall from time to time 
make such decisions as it may find to be necessary and 
which the record may justify. The statement was adopted 
at the spring meeting of the league at Indianapolis, April 
29-30, and approved for filing as a part of the commis- 





TOTAL COST OF APPLYING CHEMICALS 


Cost of chemical 


Average No. 





Average of gal. 
Extra labor Water Grand total cost per mile applied 
$20.61 $4.62 2,334.56 $68.26 Varying 
71.03 42.29 14,083.45 89.59 Varying 
38.56 8.67 1,876.48 73.58 170 
74.35 25.93 5,157.87 91.45 206 
246.22 15.11 8,323.09 87.86 145 
311.87 13.22 7,611.50 82.91 131 
$7 62.64 ~ $109 84 "$39,326.95 a "$85.85 


; Lines Miles including Work 
Western treated freight train 
Retreatment ae 34.2 $2,182.78 $126.55 
Treatment — 157.2 13,244.84 475.29 
Coast 
, cvsang bond veekeed 25.5 1,692.99 136.26 
Valley 56.4 4,653.63 403.96 
Gulf 
Southern cuits 93.7 7,665.43 332.33 
Northern nebean noes 91.8 6,716.38 322.03 
Total ‘ni 458.8 $36,156.05 $1.796.42 
Chemical costs—$0.56 per gallon, Spring delivery; $0.40 per gallon Fall delivery. 
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sion’s docket in its general rate structure investigation, 
No. 17,000. The statements invited as to the intent 
of the resolution and the procedure the commission 
should adopt in conducting the investigation have begun 
coming in in considerable numbers as the date for their 
filing, May 15, approaches. Until this week, less than a 
dozen statements had been filed. Replies to the various 
statements may be filed up to June 15, after which the 
commission is expected to announce its future program, 
probably including hearings. The suggestions that have 
thus far been filed vary widely and many are absolutely 
contradictory. They range from declarations that the 
resolution ought to be repealed to demands that particular 
groups of rates be reduced forthwith. Western railroads 
have asserted that, in order to provide for the maintenance 
of an adequate transportation system, the situation re- 
quires advances in their rates rather than reductions. 
Some statements take the position that the resolution is a 
criticism of an increasing tendency on the part of the 
commission to solve the complicated rate problems that 
arise in any comprehensive case by prescribing mileage 
scales of rates. Others assert with equal vigor that it 
means that present rates ought to be readjusted with more 
regard to the distance factor. 

Many of the statements filed see in the resolution a clear 
mandate from Congress that the commission take steps at 
once to correct some particular case of alleged discrimina- 
tion. The first industry to invoke the aid of that part of 
the resolution which directs that the conditions which at 
any given time prevail in an industry be considered, in so 
far as it is legally possible, was the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, as represented by a large group of coal operators 
that asked that the commission re-open the lake cargo coal 
rate case to take additional evidence relating to the present 
situation of the coal business, but this petition was denied. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, which speaks 
for the majority of its membership without attempting to 
set forth the particular views which may be held by groups 
of its members, urges “that the commission adopt a con- 
struction of the resolution which will not impair the funda- 
mental principles of the interstate commerce act; that it 
prescribe rates which, in and of themselves, are just and 
reasonable, which give no undue preference or advantage 
to any class, industry or commodity, and throw no undue 
burden upon any commodity, person or community, and 
which will maintain individual carriers and an efficient 
transportation system as a whole.” “The commission 
cannot lawfully abandon any of these fundamental stand- 
ards in rate construction laid down by statutory develop- 
ment during thirty-seven years,” it says, “or be swayed 
by any deference naturally paid to the supposed wishes of 
Congress. The public looks to this commission to main- 
tain a leadership and an independence of thought and 
action, governed solely by the law of the land. A great 
mass of facts bearing upon the lawfulness of rates, the 
needs of commerce and of the carriers, will be developed 
in this investigation. We expect the commission to apply 
the standards of lawfulness to the facts revealed and to 
announce its conclusions as expeditiously as possible. 
The public is entitled to nothing less.” 

Referring to the requirement in the resolution that due 
regard be had to the maintenance of an adequate system 
of transportation, and to the fact that the railroads are 
not yet earning a fair return, the statement says the com- 
mission should take no action as a result of this investiga- 
tion which will impair the ability of the carriers to render 
efficient transportation service. “If reductions in rates 
important in amount be made upon particular commodi- 
ies, it is obvious that increases in rates must be made upon 

ther commodities. The nature of this organization and 
‘ts purposes precludes any expression in this statement 
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as to what if any commodities or localities are not paying 
their fair share of transportation costs. The duty of 
making such suggestions to the commission must be per- 
formed by individual shippers and especially by the car- 
riers of the country.” 

Up to date the commission has received few, if any, 
suggestions as to what rates should be advanced to offset 
any reductions that it may see fit to order. The western 
roads suggested that the commission call upon other 
branches of the government for information regarding the 
situation of various industries. 

Among the statements received is one from the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, which, after stating that any lower- 
ing of the rates on agricultural products will impair the 
present standards of service, says there is only one course 
that can be taken under the resolution. “That course 
should follow the line of investigation to determine what 
rates should be advanced and when it is shown that any 
class of traffic may properly bear an advance, authority 
should promptly be given to make the advance effective.” 

The Kentucky railroad commission in its statement 
expresses the belief “that the commission should be per- 
mitted to continue its program of ironing out the many 
inequalities existing, piece-meal, as you have started, 
which will place the citizens of one community on a com- 
mercial parity with citizens of other communities,” and 
that the resolution in its intimation that the commission 
should use the market values of commodities as a guide 
for making rates is “impractical and beyond the power 
of man to be made workable.” 

The Southern Traffic League says that there is now 
taking place in the South under an orderly method of 
procedure a complete investigation of rates as compre- 
hensive as that contemplated by the resolution and that “in 
view of the fact that the southern carriers are earning 
something in excess of the fair rate of return” any general 
revision of the rates in the South should be downward and 
any reduction in rates on any particular commodity need 
not be followed by compensatory increases on other 
commodities. 

The Quincy, IIll., Freight Bureau announces its inten- 
tion to work for a repeal of the resolution. The California 
Manufacturers’ Association asks the commission to in- 
vestigate the propriety of westbound transcontinental 
rates; the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange 
asks the commission to investigate alleged discriminatory 
rates on fruits, vegetables and potatoes from its territory. 

One of the few statements filed by representatives of 
agriculture was filed by C. S. Long, traffic manager of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, acting as representa- 
tive of a conference of state farm bureau traffic men and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation held at Chicago on 
May 1 and 2, asking the commission to investigate the 
present method of billing mixed shipments of livestock. 
It was stated that shippers of mixed carloads are required 
to pay rates based on the highest combination of freight 
charges. 

A statement filed by the Box Board Association asked 
the commission to make a thorough investigation and a 
general survey of rates and to publish a tentative report 
before any changes are made. The statement said the 
resolution assumes that the whole rate structure is out of 
alignment “and the truth of this indictment is by no means 
certain in spite of all the political capital that has been 
made of it.” 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc., filed a statement 
showing the rates paid and the receipts on a number of 
cars of canteloupes shipped from western points to Pitts- 
burgh and asking the commission to note that the freight 
charges paid on these cars absorbed a very high percent- 
age of the gross sale price. 
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Concrete Trestles on M-K-T 


EW types of railway bridge structures have become 

more nearly standardized as to both general 

features and details than the concrete pile trestle, 
indicating that the pioneers in this form of construction 
“builded better than they knew.” However, there is one 
feature of this form of construction wherein practice is 
subject to some variation, viz., the bearings of the slabs 
on the caps of the bents and the joints between the slabs. 
For this reason it is of interest to outline the manner in 
which these details have been worked out on the concrete 
trestles built by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. This rail- 
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Arrangement of Spans and the Methods of Securing Slabs 


road is applying this form of construction extensively in 
the replacement of open deck timber trestles on main lines 
in locations where permanence of the existing alinement 
and grade is reasonably assured, and recently completed a 
concrete trestle 1,438 ft. long about 42 miles south of 
Dallas at a cost of approximately $60 per track foot. 
The standard concrete trestle on this road has five-pile 
bents 16 ft. center to center with a double or anchor bent 
every five panels. Each span consists of two slabs 7 ft. 
wide with a joint along the center line of track, or an 
overall width of bridge of 14 ft. All slabs are made to a 
full length of 16 ft., or without any provision for clearance 
between the abutting ends of slabs in adjacent spans. In 
fact, this is an essential features of the plan followed in 
securing the slabs in place and in making provision for 
expansion. All slabs are set with tight transverse joints 
on the intermediate bents and are held in this position by 
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coupling bars looping over the lifting stirrups in slots 
provided in the top of the slabs at each end which are filled 
with concrete after the coupling has been set. 

The end bents and anchor bents are provided with 

















Clearing Out the Old Trestle Deck to Set a Concrete Span 


parapets or diaphragm walls projecting above the bridge 
seat, and finished to give the the same top outline as the 
slabs, or in other words, to afford a trough of uniform 
outline to receive the ballast from end to end of the bridge. 
These parapets are so dimensioned that the ends of the 
slabs supported on the end bent clear the parapet by one 
inch, and the slabs on the anchor bents clear the diaphragm 
1% in. This clear space is filled with a mixture of 50 
per cent Toch Bros. R.I.W. cement and 50 per cent of 
sand, the two sides of the joint space being calked with 
oakum to prevent the filler from leaking out. The entire 
surface of the bridge exposed to the ballast is covered with 
a coating of Toch Bros. self-healing bridge cement, or 
other approved coating applied hot. The tops of the bents 
or bearing seats for the slabs are finished with a troweled 
surface, and before the slabs are set this surface is covered 
with a layer of waterproofing pitch. 

We are indebted for the above to F. Ringer, chief engi- 
neer, and R. M. Strubbs, engineer of bridges of the 
M-K-T. 








A Concrete Trestle One Quarter Mile Long 
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Comparative Tests of 
Oil and Electric Lanterns 


SERIES of comparative tests have been conducted 
recently by a committee of Chicago & Alton of- 
ficers to determine the relative merits of a stan- 

dard type of oil lantern and an improved type of electric 
lantern.. The tests were made with two oil lanterns (one 
white and one red) and with a new combination white 
and red “Ecolite” electric lantern manufactured by the 
Economy Electric Lantern Company, Chicago. The tests 
were conducted at night under various weather conditions 
on the Chicago & Alton, and also by the standard foot- 
candle meter method. The tests are reported as showing 
certain advantages in sighting distance and economy of 
operation in favor of the electric lantern. 

The road tests were made between 8:30 and 10:30 p. m. 
on three different nights during February and March. 
On one occasion there was a heavy rain and fog, on an- 
other night it was slightly hazy but the moon was shining, 
while on the third night it was quite dark, but the weather 
was clear. Under these different conditions the two types 
of lanterns were compared at distances ranging from 600 
to 8,100 ft. from the observers, and it is reported that in 
all cases the electric lantern could be seen more distinctly 
with both the white and red indications than the oil lan- 
terns. For example, on the dark night of March 23, when 
the weather was clear the white oil lantern could not be 
seen beyond 7,300 ft., while the white electric light was 
seen up to 7,700 ft. and was still visible at 8,100 ft. On 
this same occasion the red oil light was not visible at 6,700 
ft., while the red electric light could be seen faintly at 
this distance and was not invisible until a distance of 
6,800 ft. had been reached. 

Using a foot-candle meter in a dark room, a comparison 
of illumination at various distances was made with the 
two types of lanterns set in the normal vertical position. 
The dark room test showed that the illumination from the 
white electric light exceeded that from the white oil light 
by 50 per cent at 6 in. distance and by 300 per cent at 
30 in. distance. In the case of the two red lights, both 
were equal at a distance of 6 in., beyond which the red 
electric light showed higher foot-candle illumination. 

The committee conducting the tests pointed out several 
factors to be considered when comparing these two light 
sources. The wick on an ordinary oil lantern must be con- 
tinually regulated as to wick height in order to compen- 
sate for the charring or burning up of the cotton wick 
which is essential in order to maintain a candle-power 
value comparable to that secured when the lantern is first 
lighted. Air currents influence the candle-power of the 
oil lantern but do not have any effect on the operation of 
the electric lantern; also if the flame in an oil lamp is 
blown out during a severe wind or rain storm it is some- 
times difficult to relight it in the open, which trouble is 
not experienced with the electric lantern. 

\ table of estimated annual maintenance costs for both 
types of hand lanterns was included in the report of the 
committee as follows: 


Or Lantern (FurnisnHep BY Roap) 





$1.45 

0.58 

0.18 

3.24 

2.49 

nash nks C60 ede ic neeeeeeennnnseenh $7.94 

Exectric LANTERN (PuRCHASED BY EMPLOYEE) 

Dee tations, © semen . ses cccccs seta cases. dessccs $2.16 
Lamps (globes), 4 renewals.............sseeeeeeeee 0.48 
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It was estimated that if the 1,200 conductors, trainmen 
and yardmen of the Chicago & Alton all used their own 
electric lantern and the company furnished the batteries 
and bulb renewals there would be a saving to the com- 
pany of about $6,000 a year over the cost of maintaining 
oil lanterns. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

REIGHT car loading in the week ended May 2 

showed another large increase to a total of 981,711 

cars, an increase of 68,161 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year and of 20,094 cars 
as compared with 1923. As compared with last year in- 
creases were reported in all districts and in all classes of 
commodities except grain and grain products and live- 
stock, coal loading showing an increase of 22,030 cars, 
ore an increase of 15,898 cars, and miscellaneous freight 
an increase of 26,434 cars. As compared with 1923 there 
were reductions in the loading of livestock, coal and coke, 
but all other classes of commodities showed increases. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


RevenvE Freicgut Car Loaptnc—WeeEk Enpep Saturpay, May 2, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
eee eel 236,806 221,727 242,945 
NE Skies sins beeen Keene 201,227 187,472 213,921 
I. aban be deadhe aeane Pose 44,950 36,981 38,324 
PE dh. dbdescidckesuaTd heawee 147,809 132,282 139,236 
PN i os. ake oceee eal 150,889 140,556 133,353 
CE CD cccesencen ene tnws 135,419 134,811 137,413 
I ~ oo os ccdcestondeweeet 64,611 59,721 56,425 
. 4 ES eee 350,919 335,088 327,191 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products......... 35,858 43,368 34,163 
BOE cocctuucdeesdadeveewawe 30,338 32,067 32,811 
ee er ee ee 149,218 127,188 175,482 
SE dius babanehts cae ntie ban eaee 10,119 10,003 15,097 
DOOR BURT wind vccedcscoveces 78,454 75,568 72,177 
Gl. “wduiactnaulituscerei dvaceves 59,146 43,248 37,943 
a (Diced hae oe kb Se 260,109 249,773 240,957 
DEE: csakesi news indekees 358,769 332,335 352,987 
TE ctVntddanademan ee ckenteeke 981,711 913,550 961,617 
SE Se Bh desnneemenatentaneer 959,225 878,387 962,578 
SE Peckishesbnss petibancan 922,778 876,916 958,042 
MN Ee. Bho dkeebledeswvedeis tees 917,284 880,937 947,271 
BO Be ne nr ee ae 922,375 861,990 896,375 
Cumulative total, 18 weeks........ 16,168,908 15,997,791 16,042,623 


The freight car surplus decreased during the week of 
April 23 to 30 to an average of 337,181 cars, including 
131,212 box cars and 160,913 coal cars. For the same 
period the Canadian roads had a surplus of 28,945 cars, 
including 25,300 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended May 2 aggregated 50,512 cars, being an 
increase over the previous week of 507 cars. Compared 
with the same week last year there was a decrease of 
4,447 cars, grain showing a decrease of 1,762 cars and 
coal a decrease of 3,139 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
; = 











to date 
“May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, r ~ on 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain pfroducts.. 5,992 5,771 7,754 112,676 137,640 
RA MR wesesvinvncsaced 2,225 2,098 2,193 40,345 38,944 
COU | 15 6bb6 66060. sen sebdeden 1,965 1,949 5,104 79,105 89,231 
CE sc ieerhicnn Jannhasuknws 281 271 266 5,425 4,485 
RET. cl peiaucnemeadeahs 3,597 3,938 3,904 55,337 61,784 
3 Pere 1,855 1,997 1,832 64,008 65,594 
Piilp- anid: paper... ce.seeee 2,024 2,128 1,823 37,908 37,815 
Other _ forest ‘ products...... 2,786 1,974 2,289 55,085 54,192 
dpe lly sie SRI 1,172 1,515 1,440 21,164 18,308 
Merchandise 1. c. 1......... 16,091 16,372 15,542 260,436 240,417 
Miscellaneous ..........++. 12,524 11,992 12,812 187,197 191,491 
Total cars loaded......... 50,512 50,005 54,959 918,686 939,901 
Total cars received from 
ae err 32,792 33,107 31,912 597,735 618,688 
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The Order of Railway Conductors.is in session at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The question of continuance of affiliation with 
other railway unions in political matters which aroused great 
dissention on the first day of the convention will again be 
taken up as the closing business of the session, according to 
reports. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is holding its fourth 
triennial convention at Cleveland, Ohio, the expectation being 
that sessions will be kept up most of the time until the end of 
May. The headquarters of the brotherhood will be at Hotel 
Winton, while the ladies’ auxiliary will hold a convention at 
Hotel Statler. 


An inquiry into the general railway situation in Canada by 
a special committee of the Canadian Senate was urged a few 
days ago by Senator David of Montreal, and his resolution 
calling for a special committee “to inquire into and report 
upon the best means to relieve the country from its heavy 
railway expenditure” has been adopted by the Senate. 


Charges against former railway shop crafts employees of con- 
tempt of court for violation of the injunction against violence in 
the shopmen’s strike in 1922 were dismissed by Federal Judge 
Claude V. Luse at Superior, Wis., on May 8, according to press 
reports from that city. The injunction, which was alleged to have 
been violated, was granted the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha on July 20, 1922. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has added its pro- 
test to those of the Reading and the Pennsylvania against the 
granting of permission by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago to construct a 
new east-west line across the State of Pennsylvania. The 
railroads expressed this opinion in answer to questionnaires 
sent out by the commission to roads serving the territory. 


Charges of misconduct in office brought against E. H. Fitz- 
gerald, president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, by the 
grand executive board of the brotherhood, were sustained at the 
annual convention at Kansas City, Mo., on May 8 by a vote of 
819 to 682. The charges grew out of an attempt of President 
Fitzgerald to organize an investment company in connection with 
the brotherhood bank in Cincinnati. 


John T. Broderick, superintendent of the safety department 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, in announcing the series of safety 
rallies to be held at the principal terminals on the road within 
the next few months, says that in connection with each rally 
there will be vocal and instrumental music, furnished by em- 
ployees and members of their families, and that every rally 
will be followed by a dance, which will bring together the 
officers, the employees, their families and their friends. Two 
motion pictures are to be shown, and at each meeting there 
will be short addresses by one or more officers of the road, 
as well as by other members of the division safety commit- 
tees. The motion pictures are entitled “Safety Pays” and 
“Gambling with Death.” 


Lenroot Wants Investigation of St. Paul Receivership 


Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin has announced his intention 
of introducing a resolution at the next session of Congress 
calling for an investigation either by the Senate or by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul receivership. In a statement to the press the Senator 
said that he had no reason to doubt the honesty and efficiency 
of the management of the road in recent years but “that there 
are rumors that a receivership was not absolutely necessary, 
but was brought about by a group of bankers and not in the 
interest of the stockholders.” 
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A. T. & N. Pays Bonus to Employees 


John T. Cochrane, president of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern, who promised a year ago to give bonuses to the em- 
ployees in the three principal departments of the road, if each 
department should show for one year as favorable a percentage 
of expenses to earnings as in the year then closing, has just an- 
nounced to the men that the bonus has been earned, and that the 
checks will be delivered this’ week. This is for the 12 months 
ending with April, and is payable to men who continued in the 
service throughout the year. In the transportation department the 
beneficiaries are the enginemen, trainmen and hostlers; in the me- 
chanical department, all mechanics, boiler washers, apprentices and 
pumpers; and in the roadway department, all foremen and as- 
sistant foremen, 


Woodlock to Receive No 
Salary Pending Confirmation 


The comptroller general of the United States has issued a 
ruling that Thomas F. Woodlock, who was given a recess 
appointment as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after the Senate had failed to act toward confirming 
his appointment by the President, cannot receive any salary 
unless and until he shall hereafter be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. This ruling is in accordance with previous practice in the 
case of recess appointments. President Wilson appointed a 
member of the commission, Henry J. Ford, during a recess 
of the Senate, and, after serving for several months, he was 
not given an appointment; but Congress later voted an appro- 
priation for his salary for the time of his service. 


Additional Contract for Car Retarders 


The Union Switch & Signal Company has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Illinois Central for the installation of a car retarder 
system in the northbound yard at Markham, Ii!l., near Chicago. 
There will be six towers, each tower to stand near the center of 
the area occupied by the retarders worked from that tower. The 
switches, as well as the retarders, will be operated by electro pneu- 
matic apparatus, the well known non-interlocking system which has 
been in use for many years at classification yards all over the 
country. The northbound Markham yard will have 69 power 
operated switches. 

The other contracts for the installation of car retarders on the 
Illinois Central noticed in the Railway Age of May 9, page 1145, 
were awarded to the General Railway Signal Company. 


The Proposed Memorial for Lorenzo S. Coffin 


A meeting of the committee appointed by the Safety Section 
of the American Railway Association to carry out its plans for a 
memorial to Lorenzo S, Coffin is to be held in New York on May 
22, according to Charles Frederick Carter of the New York Cen- 
tral, who is chairman of the committee. The committee appointed 
by the Safety Section, which includes the committee of four of 
the Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety Council, has as 
its members, in addition to Mr. Carter, H. A. Adams, assistant 
to the general manager, Union Pacific; L. G. Bentley, genera! 
safety agent, Chesapeake & Ohio; T. P. Brennan, supervisor of 
safety, Long Island; T. C. Cashen, president, Switchmen’s Union 
of North America; D. L. Cease, editor of the Railroad Trainmaz ; 
W. M. Clark, vice-president, Order of Railway Conductors; C. 2. 
McLaughlin, vice-president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; W. J. Patterson, assistant director, Bureau of 
Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission; H. E, Wills, assistant 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, an 
Charles E. Hill, chairman, Steam Railroad Section, National 
Safety Council. The memorial is to record the appreciation of 
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railroad men for the notable service rendered by the late Mr. Coffin 
in making railroad operation safer. 


Great Northern Begins Mountain Grade Electrification 


A contract for four electric locomotives and other equipment to 
be used in the electrification of mountain grades of the Great 
Northern has been closed with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
This electrification project, which was an- 
nounced some time ago, will extend from Skykomish at sea level 


facturing Company. 


through the Cascade tunnel to the summit about 24 miles. 


The 


work will be undertaken immediately and it is planned for com- 


pletion within 12 months. 


$1,000,000. 


The cost is estimated at approximately 


The locomotive will be driven by direct current motors which 
will be supplied with power through a motor-generator set, taking 
energy from a single-phase high voltage alternating current trolley. 
This is the same principle as will be used in the electric locomo- 
tives of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton as well as in some of the 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS I STEAM 


Item 

Average number of miles 

operated 
Revenues: 

Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
xpress 
All other transportation 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr..... 
Joint facility—Dr..... 
Ry. operating revenues 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of e’qpm’t 
Trattic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous op’ations. 
General 
Transportation 
vestment—Cr. 
Ry. operat’g expenscs. 


for in- 


Net revenue frem rail- 
way operations...... 
Railway tax accruals... 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 
Ry. operating income. 


Equip't rents—Dr. bal. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
DOMMOR 3 cecccccccecs 


Net ry. oper’g income 
Ratie of expenses to rev- 
enues (per cent)..... 


Average number of miles 








(For 192 STEAM 





United States 


236,649.85 


$360,608,295 
a 79,572,000 
8,210,684 
12,075,477 
16,132,066 
9,264,444 
836,341 
214,507 
486,484,860 


61,090,232 
108,846,377 
8,379,545 
181,012,311 
4,166,399 
14,779,835 


1,009,214 
377,265,485 


109,219,315 
28,413,499 
124,360 
80,681,456 
5,610,031 


ees er 236,636.69 
Revenues: 

POE. -sécaceuscewes $1.048,009,569 
PRMIGREET cccctcsvece c 245,802,100 
eee 23,996,358 
Ore 32,071,851 
All other transportation 46,471,004 
PGEENNOE  6b-00n 80000 27,890,994 
joint facility—Cr..... 2,628,092 
loint facility—Dr...... 633,057 


Ry. operat’g. revenues 


kxpenses: 
Maintenance of way 
structures....... 
laintenance of equip’t. 
S- e6adeedosesens 
ransportaticn 
Miscellaneous 
General 
ransportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. 
Ry. operating expenses 


and 


op’ations 


revenue from rail- 
vay operations 
‘cilway tax accruals... 
collectible ry. r’nues. 
ky. operat’g income.. 
ulp’t rents—Dr. bal. 
nt facility rent—Dr. 
balance 
Net ry. oper’g income 
tie ef expenses to rev- 
enues (per cent)..... 


Ty 


1,426,236,911 


172,985,012 
318,690,736 
25,120.631 
546,509,000 
12,572,928 
43,136,737 


2,461,314 
1,116,553,730 


309,683,181 
82,650,877 
395,562 
226,636,742 
17,569,848 


5,185,124 
203,881,770 


78.29 


236,041.27 


$37 1,690,307 
b 87,134,014 
8,117,982 
12,293,283 
16,227,830 
9,351,745 
775,949 
219,723 
505,371,387 


59,603,843 
113,306,273 
8,053,819 
192,201,137 
3,982,953 
14,322,769 


868,864 
390,601,930 


114,769,457 
27,001,199 
164,396 
87,603,962 
5,801,982 


1,481,934 
80,320,046 


77.29 
For 
236,029.02 


1,057,902,267 
e 262,255,296 
23,783,007 
34,001,983 
45,984,509 
27,739,744 
2,889,964 
642,003 
1,453,914,767 


169,373,334 
330,643,533 
24,069,420 
574,838,435 
12,098,180 
42,402,986 


2,749,850 
1,150,676,038 


303,238,729 
78,310,380 
534,079 
224,394,270 
16,484,697 


4,561,046 
203,348,527 


79.14 


_ a Includes $3,115,285 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
cludes $8,817,496 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 81,; 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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locomotives recently ordered by the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford. 


B. & M. Mechanical Department 
Foremen “Get-Together” 


Two years ago the mechanical department foremen at four of the 


larger points on the Boston & Maine started foremen’s clubs. 


Four 


additional clubs were added during the past year, so that eight 
organizations with a total membership of over 500 are now 


functioning. 


These clubs meet monthly, the purpose being to secure 


a better knowledge of the fundamentals of sound leadership and to 
perfect their knowledge of mechanical standards and practices. 
About 250 of the members of these eight clubs held a “get-together 
dinner” at the American House in Boston on Saturday evening, 


May 9. 


The toastmaster was R. P. Whitcher, general car foreman 


at East Cambridge, who is chairman of the Association of Clubs. 


For tHE Montu or Marcu, 1925 anp 1924 


Eastern District 


1925 
59,490.93 


$162,065,983 
37,991,500 
3,167,190 
6,022,129 
9,437,308 
4,558,357 
349,812 
101,764 
223,490,575 


5 
3, 
3,130,584 
85,863,587 
1,906,596 
6,496,579 


216,944 
176,160,155 


47,330,420 
11,535,020 
41,488 
35,753,912 
3,059,639 


855,252 
31,839,021 


78.82 


Turee Montus Enpep witn Marcu, 


59,590.05 


468,908,583 
117,049,241 
9,149,057 
15,029,786 
26,953,428 
13,841,627 
1,183,964 
302,774 
651,812,912 


74,881,873 
154,896,791 
9,293,302 
258,705,824 
5,949,265 
19,126,521 


452,903 
522,400,673 


129,412,239 
32.245,900 
157,772 
97.008,567 
9,213,473 


2.299,830 
85,495,264 


20.15 


ae 
1924 
59,518.97 


$173,958,675 
40,476,038 
3,189,608 
5,533,930 
9,516,255 
4,754,202 
349,781 
127,178 
237,651,311 


24,665,850 
55,720,212 
3,059,119 
93,663,225 
1,933,181 
6,388,191 


144,740 
185,285,038 


52,366,273 
11,035,772 
69,179 
41,261,322 
3,853,625 


602,534 
36,805,163 


77.97 


59,519.61 


488,122,188 
121,312,477 
9,156,632 
15,180,231 
26,629,729 
14,147,368 
1,063,796 
326,149 
675,286,272 


18,888,437 


380,323 
543,297,866 


131,988,406 
31,003,173 
215,665 
100,769,568 
10,641,260 


1,982,633 
88,145,675 


80.45 


b Includes $3,613,865 sleeping and 
e Includes $8,381,491 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Pocahontas Region 


———————————— 


— 
1925 1924 
5,500.12 5,504.91 

$16,224,342 $17,198,073 

1,908,920 2,074,366 
224,558 203,194 
291,811 281,912 
270,074 179,285 
376,881 346,506 
15,021 14,608 
2.773 3,067 
19,308,834 20,294,877 
2,723,702 2,893,721 
4,777,767 5,069,297 
217,615 203,303 
5,782,835 6,573,002 
95,655 87,654 
468,112 466,161 
13,415 25,470 
14,052,271 15,267,668 
5,256,563 5,027,209 
1,221,460 1,156,381 
3,201 3,280 
4,031,902 3,867,548 
d 334,502 4d 374,492 
85,835 81,767 
4,280,569 4,160,273 
72.78 75.23 


5,501.07 5,500.96 
49,749,714 48,421,280 
5,693,286 6,041,326 
655,803 588,123 
766,973 751,712 
618,308 500,126 
1,001,981 991,761 
46,153 44,634 
6,433 6,783 
58,525,785 57,332,179 
8,004,347 7,728,808 
13,932,595 14,538,546 
661,742 602,508 
17,710,668 19,425,451 
275,194 253,290 
1,383,586 1,287,784 
56,902 57,182 
41,911,230 43,779,205 
16,614,555 13,552,974 
3,656,905 3,471,766 
21,613 6,824 
12,936,037 10,074,384 
41,218,377 41,067,989 
285,755 294,471 
13,868,659 10,847,902 
71.61 76.36 


Subject to revision.) 


ROADS IN 


Roaps, INCLUDING 16 SwitcnhInG AND TERMINAL COMPANIES) 


THE 


Southern Region 


1925 
38,515.99 


$54,558,974 
12,619,434 
1,159,752 
1,730,871 
983,517 
,279,417 
144,213 
37,980 
72,438,198 


9,051,136 
13,271,214 
1,512,301 
24,839,648 
580,136 
1,872,781 


116,958 
51,010,258 


21,427,940 
4,133,026 

20,518 
17,274,396 
1,090,358 
108,619 
16,075,419 


70.42 


1925 anp 1924 


38,499.63 


151,993,350 
40,015,190 
3,431,737 
4,775,969 
2,805,966 
3,950,651 
394,368 
104,090 
207,263,141 


26,850,128 
39,217,274 
4,643,158 
73,707,962 
1,748,009 
5,525,486 


399,152 
151,292,865 


55,970,276 
11,800,170 
51,388 
44,118,718 
2,771,973 


298,051 
41,048,694 


73.00 


rlor car surcharge. 


1924 
38,336.86 


$5 
13,068,589 
1,155,444 
1,852,653 
961,077 
1,249,607 
113,633 
32,618 
70,895 ,667 


9,135,960 
13,765,863 
1,457,424 
25,531,594 
469,264 
1,846,961 


152,177 
52,054,889 


18,840,778 
3,592,876 
15,100 
15,232,802 
650,340 


102,804 
14,479,658 


73.42 


38,335.13 


149,333,941 
40,520,812 
3,381,048 
4,804,518 
2,692,451 
3,516,656 
381,445 
95,323 
204,535,548 


26,277,013 
40,579,771 
4,445,284 
75,876,900 
1,359,604 
5,494,400 


367,114 


(Continued on page 1232) 


UNITED STATES 


Western District 


1925 


133,142.81 


2,527,282 $127,758,996 
3 


27,052,086 
3,659,184 
4,030,666 
5,441,167 
3,049,789 

327,295 
71,990 
171,247,193 


23,571,128 
37,561,909 
3,519,045 
64,526,241 
1,584,012 
5,942,363 


661,897 
136,042,801 


35,204,392 
11,523,993 
59,153 
23,621,246 
1,794,536 


905,046 
20,921,664 


79.44 


133,135.94 


377,357,922 
83,044,383 
10,759,761 
11,499,123 
16,093,302 
9,096,735 
1,003,607 
319,760 

508,635,073 


63,248,664 
110,644,076 
10,522,429 
196,384,546 
4,600,460 
17,101,144 


1,552,357 


153,665,858 400,948,962 


50,869,690 
10,285,351 
43,566 
40,540,773 
1,581,013 


314,598 
38,645,162 


75.13 


d Deficit or other reverse 


107,686,111 
34,947,902 
164,789 
72,573,420 
6,802,779 


2,301,488 
63,469,153 


78.83 


1924 
132,680.53 


$128,006,277 
31,515,021 
3,569,736 
4,624,788 
5,571,213 
3,001,430 
297,927 
56,800 
176,529,532 


22,908,312 
38,750,901 
3,333,973 
66,433,316 
1,492,854 
5,621,456 


546,477 
137,994,335 


38,535,197 
11,216,170 
76,737 
27,242,290 
1,672,509 


694,829 
24,874,952 


78.17 


132,673.32 


372,024,858 
94,380,681 
10,657,204 
13,265,522 
16,162,203 
9,083,959 
1'400,089 
213,748 

516,760,768 


63,945,373 
113,942,419 
9,947 ,826 
202,715,018 
4,595,339 
16,732,365 


1,945,231 
409,933,109 


106,827,659 
33,550,090 
268,024 
73,009,545 
5,330,413 


1,699,344 
65,709,788 


79.33 


items. ¢ In- 
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Freight Operating Statistics of 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.. 


Boston & Main 


N. Y., New H 


Great Lakes Region 


Delaware & Hu 
Del., Lack. & 
Erie (ine. Chic. 


Lehigh Valley 


Cocseccces 


& Hartf. 


dson... 
Western... 


& Erie)... 


Michigan Central ..... 


New York Central... 


New York, Chic. & St. L.. 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 


Wabash ...... 


Cential Eastern Re 


Baltimore & Oh 


Central of New 


gion: 
Seoccncees 


Jersey.... 


Chicego & Eastern Ill..... 


Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 


Elgin, Joliet & 
Long Island .. 


Pennsylvania System 


Reading ...... 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & C€ 


Eastern... 


hs 6oeneern 


Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast 


Central of Geor 


I. C. (inc. Y. & M. V.). 


EMG ccoes 


nee 


Louisville & Nashville..... 


Seaboard Air Lime........ 


Southern Ry... 


Northwestern Region: 


Chic. & North Western.... 


Chic., Milw. & St. P...... 


Chic., St. P., Mi 


Great Northern 


nn. & Om.. 


M., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. 


Northern Pacific ......... 


Oreg.-Wash. R. 


Central Western Re 


R. & Nav.. 


gion: 


Atch., Top. & S..Fe (incl. 


r. @ S. F.). 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy.... 


Chic., Reck I. & Pacific... 


Denver & R. G. 
Oregon Short I. 
Southern Pac. ( 


Union Pacific 


ere 


Pac. Sys.). 


et et 
oecnocowoworcwenowowneo 
bo Nh th DY LL PO BY bY DY 


— 
Oo 
~ bo 


eo 
NM bv b 
ene Verse urkhu buh 


1 


1924 


-1925 


1924 
1925 
1924 


1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


.1925 


1924 


. 1925 


1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


.1925 


1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


.1925 


Southwestern Recion: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Lounis-San Francisco. . 


Southern Pacific 


Tex. and La.) 
Texas & Pacific 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 





Lines (in 
1 “eee ee eee 


1924 


1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


-1925 


1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 


RAILWAY AGE 





May 16, 1925 






Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for March, 1925, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
——— EE 


Locomotive-miles 
>. 





Average io 
miles of Principal 
road Train an 
operated miles helper 
404 241,784 257,761 
394 287,024 307,632 
2,348 529,797 602,992 
2,366 561,414 623,863 
1,931 485,509 505,487 
1,974 511,054 540,761 
875 369,888 501,893 
887 403,767 564,802 
993 578,726 678,195 
993 593,607 713,108 
3,325 941,035 1,055,477 
2,325 1,051,536 1,172,638 
1,357 604,160 665,807 
1,356 649,400 719,506 
1,826 574,487 $90,859 
1,827 651,254 676,933 
6,475 2,063,238 2,319,815 
6,447 2,350,657 2,643,790 
1.669 663,598 671,975 
1,669 739,301 748,584 
2,198 367,19C 375,597 
2,227 427,151 444,300 
231 131,865 134,247 
231 137,045 141,568 
2,497 696,540 730,196 
2,459 716,215 740,967 
5,19 1,846,772 2,150,268 
5,207 1,990,784 2,293,299 
692 286,171 315,722 
692 298,690 331,518 
945 240,879 242,625 
945 259,649 260,518 
2,376 693,567 734,106 
2,376 742,698 782,702 
460 139,305 152,452 
460 133,196 147,535 
393 47,703 53,152 
393 50,836 51,978 
10,930 4,523,895 4,894,665 
10,937 4,838,163 5,271,314 
1,132 637,792 701,502 
1,142 671,813 746,324 
2,597 1,062,239 1,122,526 
2,559 1,036,363 1,136,978 
2,230 797 009 960,775 
2,231 290,653 1,105,512 
4,879 948,550 966,531 
4,865 911,219 919,623 
1,907 362,247 363,371 
1,907 329,946 332.442 
6,225 1,693,840 1,711,662 
6,198 1,779,602 1,794,845 
5,027 1,667,435 1,779,125 
5,026 1,835.574 1,959,154 
3.755 637,324 651.526 
3,548 590,257 603,793 
6,840 1,542,365 1,601,004 
6,82 1,520,596 1,560,406 
8.463 1,365,084 1,397,720 
8,463 1,538,810. 1,599,335 
11,202 1,508,985 1,590,750 
10,983 1,675,727 1,727.127 
1,726 304,491 320,247 
1,726 332,394 357,374 
8,251 713,493 737,955 
8,252 753,321 783,444 
4,375 507,136 518,643 
4,374 551,108 565,425 
6.440 732.755 765,005 
6,415 798,448 835,331 
2,181 176,603 185,828 
2,179 293,178 213,585 
10,045 1,446,417 1,529,710 
9.856 1,460,753 1,534,936 
1,022 280,329 306,962 
1,010 300,589 306.003 
9.326 1,453,190 1,498,319 
9,335 1,541,298 1,599,912 
7,578 1,329,903 1,353,166 
7,635 . 1,372,187 1,392,075 
2,567 186,927 227,088 
2,595 203,970 247.016 
2.414 264,223 278,818 
2,264 328,685 346,659 
8.517 1,357,158 1,496,363 
8,479 1,442,567 1,592,626 
3,688 734,239 751.156 
3,715 872,329 887,395 
1,897 270,224 282,686 
1,897 244,276 253,296 
1,787 240,226 240,282 
1,801 222,260 222,446 
1,389 196,889 206,336 
1,389 169,513 174,295 
7.278 1,350.660 1,395,242 
7,302 1,170,814 1,178,446 
4,683 860.072 879,599 
4,683 817,689 828,173 
3.756 617.921 618,696 
3,710 649,619 651,115 
1,953 395,642 395,642 
1,953 295,588 295,699 


Light 
25,3854 


12,152 


161,685 
202,489 
37,809 
44,039 
4,349 
4,373 
12,128 
13,961 
8,082 
8,999 
12,479 
9,691 
375,506 
382,436 
69,805 
80,903 
30,484 
28,462 
34,708 
42,226 
15,770 


14,018 
5,765 


18,372 
76,830 


2,857 


Car-miles 


Loaded 
(thou- 
san is) 


5,035 
5,528 
13,028 
13,508 
13,243 
13,353 


9,825 
11,241 
18,552 
18,736 
34,974 
30,538 
13,744 
19,113 


< 


Druworcron 


WN Onn 


CwOwine wo 
oy 


tot — 

— te > 

Sune 

AAD twt & 
HHABDOUALRSNIUW 


vin 


2RAANN SW 


ho 


AN WRN’ 
NsrAhw~- 
wo 


ena. 
e2u3 cu 


6,717 


2, 
Per 
cent 
loaded 
68.35 
69.2 
71.1 
72.4 
70.9 
71.7 


61.9 
65.0 
70.0 
€9.c¢ 
67.7 
66.0 


DAAAAAAAGS 
FNROGENSAM 
SenoewnNOoO 


an 
s1H 
moe 


Anan 
nt at ot = 
oFfuUn 


65.0 
56.6 


Ww 
Na) 
te 


SB 22 
er FP: 
op niow 


AAADAA 
NP ote rs 
AWE Nw 


AANAAAAAAARADD 
AOAALRDAWOLODAW 
ANPRONDOAVGVOCWOwW 


63.1 


Gross. 
Excluding 
locomotive 
and tender 

252,065 
279,342 
642,016 
659,487 
646,235 
664,289 


628,100 
711,020 
1,022,963 
1,013,947 


1,125,379 


3,313,665 
3,408,733 
467,032 
469,934 
395,686 
406.285 
1,341,618 
1,396,391 
318,464 
309,941 
40,732 


1,906,350 


1,751,633 
1,850,926 
2,342,719 
2,414,247 

325,068 


2,491,950 
2.379.507 

420,406 

423,972 
2,427,517 
2,457,359 
1,714,989 
1,713,689 
277,620 
289,668 
410,078 
517,072 
2,437.638 
2,445,703 
1,421,987 
1,629,127 


487.033 
377.673 
488,016 
407,488 
318,704 
237,967 
2,106.450 
1,742,540 
1,066,325 
947.142 
861,142 
£58,424 
440,846 
386,388 


i, 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 
93,556 
110,263 
254,434 
271,116 
257,915 
280,452 


298,821 
353,745 
458,764 
456,052 
938,628 
979,815 
499,369 
520,902 
370,44¢€ 
424,193 
1,858,265 
2,109,159 
442,990 
496,612 
261,963 
272,373 
194,634 
199,694 
461,152 
463,763 


1,581,943 
1,657,643 


3,847,969 
4,171,146 
548,674 
582,156 


1,275,666 
1,237,092 
999,796 
1,058,845 
503,769 


445,701 
195,910 
177.669 
1,273,726 
1,318,189 
978,821 
1,053,621 
338,037 
292,763 
819,620 
790,768 


717,876 
746,435 
1,026,504 
1,064,C89 
135,098 
151,906 
568,C22 
592,531 
283.575 
297,363 
$87,162 
612,069 
125.000 
135,930 


942,612 
904,910 
177,447 
190,007 
1,098,032 
1,118,€17 
697,833 
683,534 
133,586 
143,139 
191,531 
234,241 
1,024,125 
988,154 
602,685 
672,380 


215,632 


167,095 
189,699 


150,020 


Average number 





of locomotives on line daily 
gave > 
Serv- Un- Percent 
ice- serv- umserv- 
able iceable iceabie Stored 
128 1 9.8 
125 19 13.0 ese 
340 117 25.6 27 
324 143 30.6 34 
293 67 18.6 i5 
307 68 18.2 15 
243 35 12.6 67 
234 40 13.6 45 
298 63 17.4 21 
297 63 17.4 6 
646 94 12.7 178 
636 125 16.4 112 
453 67 12.8 104 
476 94 16.5 78 
303 66 17.8 94 
275 65 19.1 17 
1,171 367 23.9 304 
1,160 461 28.4 190 
254 69 19.0 61 
252 50 16.7 43 
190 25 11.8 35 
18S 22 10.3 7 
66 22 24.6 12 
64 18 22.1 6 
323 53 14.1 42 
303 49 13.9 9 
908 336 27.0 69 
1,032 246 19.2 128 
227 43 15.9 23 
238 41 14.7 35 
122 37 23.2 41 
120 47 28.1 19 
367 72 16.5 68 
328 95 22.4 19 
77 15 16.3 oes 
26 14 13.7 3 
37 17 31.2 non 
45 10 17.6 om 
2,515 921 26.8 94 
2,724 746 21.5 101 
398 77 16.2 83 
395 78 16.5 90 
486 109 18.3 42 
433 103 19.3 14 
558 88 13.7 141 
564 119 17.4 82 
375 45 10.7 18 
377 $1 12.0 19 
153 13 7.7 31 
136 19 12.0 5 
779 119 12.4 74 
792 134 14.5 27 
588 112 16.0 35 
621 103 14.2 2 
228 42 15.5 — 
224 39 14.7 wae 
851 123 12.6 49 
863 103 10.7 a 
779 217 21.8 - 152 
872 229 20.8 74 
967 171 15.0 114 
960 164 14.6 95 
154 45 22.6 22 
170 34 16.6 2 
623 161 20.6 155 
617 185 23.1 143 
298 44 12.8 31 
287 56 16.3 15 
521 177 25.3 117 
562 165 22.7 89 
138 22 13.8 20 
141 25 15.0 17 
828 165 16.6 267 
797 153 16.1 222 
131 23 14,7 32 
127 25 16.7 24 
828 186 18.4 99 
823 200 19.6 39 
560 163 22.5 56 
523 257 32.9 29 
256 43 14.2 $1 
242 79 24.6 &3 
189 36 15.9 59 
294 23 10.2 46 
696 242 25.8 87 
712 210 22.8 65 
481 72 13.1 214 
459 70 13.2 121 
132 23 17.1 7 
121 22 15.3 16 
105 32 23.5 31 
144 49 25.2 71 
123 30 19.7 48 
111 22 16.7. 43 
517 104 16.8 1 
429 186 30.2 15 
419 61 12.7 30 
416 83 16.6 31 
225 57 20.2 24 
234 58 20 0 18 
149 43 22.2 19 
161 40 19.9 27 
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Compared with March, 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.........- 


Boston & Maine.......... 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 


Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Erie (ince. Chic. & Erie)... 
Lehigh Valley ..........- 
Michigan Central ........ 
New York Central........ 
New York, Chic. & St. L.. 
Pere Marqvette .......... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 
Wane .ccccccccccsccess 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill..... 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 
a Peery rss 
Pennsylvania System 

Reni oc ccccccccccceses 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Nerfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: . 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia........ 
I. C. Gime. Y. & M. V.).. 
Louisville & Nashville..... 
Seaboard Air Line........ 
ee. ere re 


Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & North Western.... 


Chic., Milw. & St. P...... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om.. 


Great Nestherm ......cce- 


M., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. 
1 


Northern Pacific ......... 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
P. & F 


Chic., Rock I. & Pacific.. 
1 


Denver & R. G. Wn...... 
Oregon Short Vine........ 
Southern Pac. (Pac. Sys.). 
Wale Fisclle << ccccck’ecce 


Southwestern Regicn: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. F 


ee eee ree 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex.... 
Missouri Pacific .......... 


ow 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 


Seuthern Pacific Lines (in 
ey CH Bs cccusece 
Bee & We vccsscccces 
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1924, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000. 


Average number Pounds of 





of freight cars on line daily Gress Net ton- coal per Locomo- 
~ tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross_ tive 
Per cent per train, Net tons ton- Car per ton-miles ruiles 
un- excluding tons per miles miles mile including per 

service- locomotive per loaded per per of road locomotive locomo- 

Home Foreign Total able Stored andtender train car car-dey car-day perday and tender tive day 
1925 2,765 5,931 8,696 2.8 97 1,043 387 18.6 347 27.1 7,468 193 64.3 
1924 1,917 6,016 7,933 3.5 eee 974 384 19.9 448 32.5 9,029 204 76.7 
1925 14,040 14,691 28,731 7.9 eeee 1,212 480 19.5 285 20.5 3,495 153 46.5 
1924 13,722 17,419 31,141 11.5 ease 1,175 483 20.4 281 19.0 3,697 170 47.1 
1925 19,390 19,546 38,936 22.8 501 1,331 531 19.5 214 15.5 4,309 149 48.3 
1924 §18,909 19,298 38,207 19.0 oeee 1,300 549 21.0 237 15.7 4,582 158 48.9 
1925 9,961 €,521 16,482 5.9 110 1,698 808 30.4 584 31.0 11,014 186 63.8 
1924 9,637 7,962 17,599 5.1 sous 1,761 876 31.5 648 31.7 12,858 201 68.0 
1925 16,899 8,258 25,157 3.8 — 1,768 793 25.0 588 33.6 14,910 171 69.0 
1924 14,187 11,224 25,411 4.1 soos 1,708 768 24.3 273 34.1 14,823 194 73.4 
1925 37,i55 20,475 57,630 7.3 12,002 2,175 997 26.8 525 28.9 13,020 134 50.0 
1924 30,513 21,153 51,666 7.0 3,201 3,062 932 26.8 611 34.6 13,596 146 $5.0 
1925 23,018 10,218 32,236 7.4 one 1,842 827 26.6 484 28.1 11,874 157 461 
1924 21,388 11,244 32,632 7.4 oses 1,729 802 27.3 515 28.6 12,393 169 44.9 
1925 14,144 16,185 30,329 5.7 1,597 1.815 645 18.7 394 33.2 6,545 127 53.6 
1924 10,607 19,830 30,437 5.2 sees 1,743 659 19.6 455 35.1 7,580 137 66.6 
1925 73,134 67,425 140,559 4.1 25,361 2,153 901 24.8 426 27.6 9,258 129 51.9 
1924 57,441 83,849 141,290 4.9 18,930 2,088 897 25.4 481 30.2 10,553 131 56.3 
1925 11,336 10,505 21,841 6.7 3,557 1,684 668 21.4 654 45.7 8,564 126 70.0 
1924 8.422 12,848 21,270 5.2 797 1,631 €72 22.3 752 50.0 9,€66 137 80.3 
1925 9,917 8,280 18,197 6.7 2,026 1,502 713 27.0 464 26.2 3,844 119 $7.3 
1924 8,205 14,278 22,483 3.6 1,399 638 25.6 391 23.3 3,945 147 69.4 
1925 15,435 8,552 23,987 4.3 1,785 2,583 1,476 42.9 262 9.8 27,126 76 50.1 
1924 10,823 11,680 22,503 3.3 1,874 2,611 1,457 41.2 286 11.6 27,861 77 56.5 
192 13,235 11,109 24.344 2.6 860 1,659 662 21.6 610 41.5 5,958 145 63.6 
1924 10,902 12,398 23,300 3.0 406 1,571 648 22.0 642 41.6 6,083 158 69.0 
1925 70,706 32.803 103,509 9.6 1,955 1,794 857 29.6 493 25.6 9,821 176 60.0 
1924 64,158 40,115 104,273 8.0 6,886 1,712 838 29.7 516 26.3 10,332 192 63.0 
1925 18,512 10,65 29,162 3.3 3,822 1,632 782 31.9 247 12.9 19,428 181 42.2 
1924 16,364 11,281 27,645 5.2 2,972 1 §73 766 31.1 267 13.8 19,664 192 43.4 
1925 15,632 4,235 19,867 17.8 4,490 1,643 783 28.6 305 16.6 6,434 154 50.0 
1924 14,479 4,849 19,328 13.7 2,846 1,565 759 29.7 328 17.5 6,724 181 51.4 
1925 17,423 19,676 37,099 4.0 9,105 1,934 900 29.1 518 29.0 8.475 130 54.8 
1924 13,789 22,562 36,351 5.6 2,788 1,880 290 30.0 565 31.2 9,073 138 60.8 
1925 10,034 &,170 18,204 8.4 291 2,286 1,219 40.7 301 11.5 11,912 148 56.3 
1924 10,304 8,158 18,462 5.7 698 2,327 1,245 40.2 290 11.0 11,633 147 50.8 
1925 1,945 5,069 7,014 0.8 177 854 322 23.1 71 5.3 1,261 323 39.1 
1924 1,740 6,541 8,281 0.9 839 328 23.3 65 4.7 1,367 333 36.5 
1925 216.873 5,481 302,354 10.2 42,928 1,824 851 30.1 411 21.2 11,357 141 49.5 
1924 199,601 109,457 300.058 8.1 30,099 1,789 862 31.6 448 22.1 12,303 158 52.5 
1925 24,686 15,188 39,874 2.4 3,525 1,706 860 33.7 444 21.3 15,641 176 52.4 
1924 19,431 17,317 36,748 2.9 a 1,656 867 34.2 511 23.0 16,439 192 56.4 
1925 33,699 9,099 42.798 3.6 4,614 2,262 1.201 41.3 960 41.1 15,845 118 62.5 
1924 27.627 12,936 40,563 4.9 2,519 2,211 1,194 39.6 982 41.7 15,596 136 70.1 
1925 32,492 8,552 41,044 4.3 2,810 2,390 1,254 40.1 784 31.8 14,461 160 49.7 
1924 25,395 11,922 37,317 3.3 1,200 225 1,189 41,2 915 36.4 15,311 195 54.2 
1925 20,068 19,912 39,980 4.1 1,374 531 20.8 403 31.5 3,331 126 75.4 
1924 20.444 16,997 37,441 3.6 1,292 489 20.1 384 30.7 2,955 136 70.3 
1925 +,090 6,964 11,054 4.3 1,198 541 23.8 576 32.9 3,314 156 71.7 
1924 3,924 6,608 10.532 5.3 nae 1,181 539 23.8 544 31.6 3,006 169 71.0 
1925 49,180 20,179 69,359 4.2 4,054 1,780 752 25.7 592 35.5 6,600 137 63.4 
1924 41,661 22.972 64,633 4.3 3,700 1,707 741 26.4 657 38.2 6,861 149 64.1 
1925 42.551 18,368 60,919 7.8 106 1,224 587 30.7 517 26.5° 6,281 182 85.1 
1924 37,417 22,105 59,522 $.5 1605 1,:56 574 31.6 571 29.5 6,673 186 90.7 
1925 10.588 13,547 24,135 3.1 asec 1,320 $30 22.0 452 30.7 2,904 150 79.5 
1924 8,755 11.668 20,423 5.8 con 1,255 4°6 21.3 462 32.2 2,662 160 75.3 
1925 39,317 23,863 63.180 4.6 1,293 531 22.1 418 27.7 3,866 172 54.2 
1924 34,379 27,937 62,316 4.5 1,254 520 22.3 409 26.7 3,740 190 53.2 
1925 48,457 25,383 73,840 10.3 9,323 1,283 526 22.6 314 21.3 2,736 155 46.0 
1924 44,22 31,410 75,432 7.2 1,500 1,203 485 22.1 319 22.3 2,845 177 47.5 
1925 54,106 20,464 74,570 9.1 1,553 680 24.3 443 27.3 2,956 164 47.2 
1924 49,595 27,220 76,815 6.5 4,000 1,441 635 24.8 446 27.6 3,125 175 51.6 
1925 3.581 9,122 12,703 9.6 1,162 1,067 444 22.3 343 22.0 2,525 160 53.9 
1924 3,363 10,347 13.710 8.5 726 1,068 457 23.2 357 22.3 2,839 168 59.0 
1925 45,381 10,580 55,961 7.6 1,734 796 24.9 322 18.6 2,221 154 32.0 
1924 43,443 8,341 51,784 5.9 1,726 787 25.1 365 20.9 2,316 161 33.4 
1925 19,515 5,865 25,380 5.1 937 1,252 559 22.8 359 22.4 2,091 129 49.5 
924 17,857 8,449 26,306 4.7 355 1,193 540 23.2 364 22.1 2,193 135 54.0 
1925 34,337 7,801 42,138 6.7 1,714 801 24.4 448 24.3 2,941 131 37.3 
1925 31,288 9,748 41,036 7.6 1,698 767 25.1 480 27.6 3,078 130 39.1 
1925 5,852 3,636 9,488 3.7 1,548 708 24.5 424 23.0 1,849 198 40.6 
1924 5,397 3,580 8,977 6.7 1,448 669 24.4 488 26.4 2,012 208 45.1 
1925 59,623 16,624 76,247 6.2 19,470 1,723 652 21.4 396 28.4 3,027 129 52.2 
1924 51,368 15,050 66,418 6.8 12,536 1,629 619 21.4 439 30.7 2,962 150 54.9 
1925 10,099 6,459 16,558 3.4 ,000 1,500 633 24.8 344 21.8 5,601 151 65.4 
1924 9,452 6,010 15,462 2.9 3,500 1,410 632 27.1 396 23.3 6,067 181 65.7 
1925 52,989 17,016 70,005 7.7 2,400 1,670 756 26.1 505 29.9 3,798 155 49.4 
1924 48,698 22.636 71.334 6.6 1,594 725 26.1 505 29.4 3,863 171 52.5 
1925 23,345 18,516 51,861 10.9 9,451 1,290 525 21.2 430 29.5 2,970 161 60.8 
924 31,783 19.300 51,083 10.6 5,789 1,249 598 21.6 428 30.1 2,888 180 58.4 
1925 12,126 2,839 14,965 5.3 5,373 1,485 715 27.3 287 14.8 1,679 208 28.7 
1924 12,503 2, 15,307 5.8 4,889 1,420 702 28.3 302 14.6 1,777 226 29.2 
1925 8,355 4,719 13,074 3.0 1,552 725 26.1 471 24.4 2.559 142 42.9 
1924 6.270 5,389 11,659 4.5 1,573 713 26.8 648 35.8 3,197 153 52.7 
1925 30.579 27,852 58,431 5.9 8,832 1,796 755 24.3 564 34.0 3,879 134 59.8 
1924 26 207 27.413 53,620 4.7 5,741 1,695 685 23.1 593 38.3 3,759 144 64.0 
1925 19,007 8,019 27.626 13.4 1,937 821 21.0 717 43.5 5.272 130 45.9 
1924 17,704 9,882 27,586 19.7 1,868 771 21.5 786 50.4 5,839 149 56.7 
.1925 8,958 4,522 13,480 3.8 2,292 1,802 798 26.4 514 29.8 3,667 113 68.7 
1924 7,937 4,568 12,505 3.9 1,476 1,546 684 25.7 431 25.1 2,841 129 58.6 
1925 8,334 5,397 13,731 4.4 3,286 2,031 790 23.0 441 32.0 3,424 106 57.6 
1924 9,889 5.436 15,319 4.6 3,106 1,833 745 22.8 349 23.9 2,966 121 37.8 
1925 242 12.216 12,452 7.7 2,746 1,619 652 24.2 322 22.0 2,980 119 44.8 
1924 208 9,744 9,952 104 4,576 1,404 566 23.3 311 21.0 2,299 135 42.6 
1925 28,627 20.008 48,635 8.4 1,560 676 24.9 605 36.9 4,045 139 74.4 
1924 26.242 20,921 47,163 9.3 1,488 667 25.2 534 31.2 2,450 151 63.9 
1925 19,610 10,361 29,971 5.2 23 1,240 517 23.5 478 31.6 3,066 165 60.1 
1924 18,242 12,420 30.662 5.5 1,158 499 24.3 429 26.4 2,810 189 54.5 
1925 8.909 13,836 22.745 8.4 2,819 1,394 5°7 24.9 521 31.8 3.168 114 71.3 
1924 7,855 13,806 21,661 5.7 1,929 1,321 588 25.7 568 32.2 3,320 127 72.6 
1925 6,628 6.375 13,003 8.1 tone 1,442 £42 21.6 360 27.8 2,735 135 51.8 

1924 5,635 5,710 11,345 8.5 1,307 508 22.3 362 27.5 2,478 


_ 5, 11,3 ’ cake § 152 ; 
Includes Franklin & Abbeville, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, Hcuston & Shreveport, Houston & Texas Central, Houston East & West Texas, 
Iberia & Vermilion, Lake Charles & Northern, Louisiana, Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 
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(Continued from page 1229) 
Brief addresses were made by President j 3 L. Hustis ; Prof. W. J. 
Cunningham, James J. Hill, Professor of Transportation at Har- 


vard; Vice-President and General Manager B. R. Pollock; 
Mechanical Superintendent W. O. Forman; Consulting Mechan- 
ical Engineer ©. H. Wiggin; Hayes Robbins, on President 
Hustis’ staff; Frank H. Becherer, general inspector of car mainte- 
nance, who is secretary of the association of clubs; and Roy V. 
Wright, managing editor of the Railway Age. The eight clubs 


held 49 meetings during the season, at which the attendance varied 
from 40 to 90. The programs included an address followed by 
open forum discussions. There are Car and Locomotive Foremen’s 
Concord, N. H.; East Fitchburg, Mass.; East 
Mechanicville, N. Y.; Lyndonville, Vt., and 
There are two clubs at the Billerica (Mass.), 
\ssociation and a Car Foremen’s 


Associations at 
Deerfield, Mass. ; 
Springiield, Mass. 
shops a Locomotive 
Association, 


oremen’s 


Air Brake Association Program 

Association will open its thirty-second annual 
convention at 9:30 a. m., May 26, 1925, in the convention hall of 
the Alexandria Hotel, Angeles, Cal. The first paper on the 
program deals with “Passenger train handling; graduated release,” 
contributed by the Central Air Brake Club. Other important sub- 
jects to be discussed during the convention are automatic train 


Brake 


The Air 


Los 


control, brake pipe leakage and the condemning limits of the 

A. R. A. standard triple valve parts. The program is as follows: 
Tuespay, May 26 

9:30 a.m. Invocation and address of welcome. 

9:55 a.m. Opening address. 

10:15 a.m. President’s address, C. M. Kidd. 


10:45 a.m. Presentation of past president’s badges. 

11:00 a.m. Intermission. 

11:30 a.m. Report of secretary and treasurer. 

11:45 a.m. New business and unfinished business. 

12:15 p.m. Appecintment of committees by the president. 

2:00 p.m. Paper by the Central Air Brake Club on “Passenger Train 


fandling; Graduated Release,’’ presented by James Elder. 


Wepwnespay, May 27 


9:30 a.m. Paper by the Pittsburgh Air Brake Club on “More Efficient 
Air Compressors,” presented by C. B. Miles. 
11:00 a.m. Report of committee on “Ccndemning limits of A. R. A. 


valve parts.” 
report on “Condemning limits of 


standard triple 


2:00 p.m. Reconvene Continuation of 


A. R,. A. standard triple valve parts.” 

3:15 p.m. Train control talks. 

Tnvurspay, May 28 

9:30 a.m. Report of committee on “Brake Pipe Leakage.”’ 

11:00 a.m. Paper on “What are you specifying and what are you getting 
in foundation rigging of car equipment,’ by the North West 
Air Brake Club. ; 

2:00 p. Paper by the Manhattan Air Brake “lub on “Triple valve 
slide valve leakage indicator.” 

3:15 p Committee report on “What is the best material for air brake and 
air signal piping.” 

Frivay, May 29 

9:30 a.m. Report of committee on recommended practice. 

11:00 a.m. Reports of commiitces 

12:00 a.m. Election of officers 


Claim Agents to Meet in Winnipeg 

The annual meeting of the Association of Railway Claim Agents 
will be held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel, Wi innipeg, Man., on 
June 17-19. An address will be made at the opening session by 
D. C. Coleman, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific. The re- 
mainder of the morning of the 17th will be devoted to committee 
reports. In the afternoon the following topics will be the order 
of business: “What Constitutes a Good Settlement?” by F. A. 
Kelly, chief claim adjuster of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; “Analysis of Facts Essential to a Proper In- 
vestigation,” by Arthur Stimple, district claim agent of the Chicago 
& North Western, Chicago; “Holding Cases for Settlement Direct 
with Claimant,” by F. D. Perry, claim agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Chicago; “Some Interesting Cases, the Davis 
Case and Others,” by E. C. Craig, general attorney of the Illinois 
Central, Chicago; and “Antecedent Disease or Latent Diseased 
Condition as a Factor in Determining Damages Both at Common 
Law and Before Compensation Boards, when the Doctrine of Ex- 
citing Cause is Applied. How Best to Meet the Situation,” by 
C. S. Williston, claims attorney of the Pullman Company, Chicago. 
On June 18 the following subjects will be brought before the con- 
vention for discussion: “Has There Been Any Change in Public 
Sentiment as Affecting Damage Suits Against the Railroads?” by 
O. F. Ellington, general claim agent of the Texas & Pacific, Dallas, 
Texas; “The Increasing Value of the Claim Agent in Connection 
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with the Preparation and Trial of Cases,” by Smith R. Britting- 
ham, assistant general solicitor of the Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, 
Va.; “What are the Claim Departments Doing with Regard to 
Prevention of Economic Waste Due to Accidents and Injuries?” 
by J. S. Palmer, general claim agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Chicago; “What Can We do as Field Men to Advance 
Ourselves in our Profession as Claim Agents?” by C. H. Mc- 
Kinney, district claim agent of the Louisville & Nashville, Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

The annual banquet will be held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
on the evening of June 18. On Friday, June 19, officers will be 
elected and the place of the next meeting selected. 


The American Delegation to the London Congress 
According to the best information obtainable at the time this 
issue of the Railway Age went to press, the United States and 
Canada will be represented at the International Railway Congress 
in London from June 22 to July 6 by 53 persons. Every effort 
has been made to make this list final and complete, but last minute 
changes in plans may cause some alterations before the Congress 
actually convenes. Such changes, when they come to the attention 
of the Railway Age, will be duly noted in subsequent issues. The 
list of those who will attend, as it now stands, is as follows: 
R. B. Abbott, assistant general superintendent, Reading. 
B. * Agcueen, superintendent of signals, Chesapeake & Ohio, representing 


R, N. Begien, vice-president, Hocking Valley. 
bf G. Besler, president, Central of New Jersey, soprnaenting A. &. A. 


George L. Bourne, president, Superheater Company, New York. 

RB. F. Bush, director, Missouri Pacific, representing A. . 

a. me Carson, general superintendent, Central Pennsylvania division, Penn- 
sylvania. 


David Francis Crawford, president, Locomotive Stoker Company, govern- 
ment delegate. 

W. C. Cushing, engineer of standards, Pennsylvania, 

Agnew T. Dice, president, Reading. 

Fayette Dunn, representing the Railway Mechanical Engineer. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age and consulting administrator 


of railroad relations of the American Railway Association, representing 


S. M. 


reporter, 


"Feiton, president, Chicago Great Western, representing A. R. A. 

H. J. Forster, secretary and treasurer, American Railway Association. 

Edwin B. Gore, executive secretary to vice-president and general manager, 
Delaware & Hudson. 

William E. Grimshaw, representing the Lehigh Valley. 

Henry C. Hall, Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 

W. J. Harahan, president, Hocking Valley. 

F. * ~— chief engineer of motive power and rolling stock, New York 
entra 


government delegate. 


G. A. Harwood, vice-president, New York Central. 

]. S. Henry, manager, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York. 

R. A. Cc Henry, director, bureau of economics, Canadian National. 

A. L. Humphrey, president, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, govern- 
ment delegate. 

S. J. Hungerford, vice-president, Canadian wWational. 

F. C. Lavarack, president, Railroad Accessories Corporation, New York. 

Col. J. T. Loree, vice- president and general manager, Delaware & Hudson, 
reporter. 

E. P. Mallory, director, bureau of statistics, Canadian National. 


Thomas C. McBride, manager, locomotive heater department, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, government delegate. 

Charles H. Muchnic, vice-president, Zenexteen Lecomotive Sales Corpora- 
tion, government delegate. 

H. E. Newcomet, general superintendent, 

Frank W. Noxon, secretary. Railway 
delegate. 

Dr. Julius — director, 


Lake division, 
Business Association, 


Pennsylvania. 
government 
Bureau of Railway Economics, representing 
F. A. Preston, vice-president, P. & M. Company. 
J. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, reporter. 
r W. Roberts, general superintendent of transportation, Eastern region, 
Pennsylvania. 

Donald Rose, European agent, 
Walter F. Schleiter, vice-president, 
burgh, government delegate. 
Herman von Schrenk, St. Louis, consulting timber engineer, representing 

the Nickel Plate. 
L. B. Sherman, assistant consulting administrator 
American Railway Association, representing A. 
Edward A. Simmons, president, Simmons- Boardman ‘Publishing Com- 
pany, government delegate. 
Harold A. Smith, president, Railway Review, government delegate. 
C. F. Smith, general superintendent of passenger transportation, New York 
Central. 
Walter S. Thompson, director of publicity, Canadian National. 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, K. B. E., chairman and president, 
National. 
Samuel T. Wagner, chief engineer, Reading, reporter. 


Central of Georgia. 


Dilworth, Porter & Company, Pitts- 


of railroad relations, 


Col. 


Canadian 


Mrs. A. Fenton Walker, representing the Canadian Railway and Marine 
World. 
G. B. Wall, vice-president, Hocking Valley. 


ee A Wallis, chief of motor power, Pennsylvania, reporter. 

A. E. Warren, general manager, Western region, Canadian National. 

S. D. Warriner, president, Lehigh & New England. 

Rollin H. Wilbur, vice- president and general manager, Lehigh 
England. 

Albert E. Wilkes, 

Sidney Withington, electrical engineer, 
representing A. R. A. 


In addition to these, several officers of the Imperial Japanese 
Government Railways who are at present resident in the United 
States will attend. A complete list of the Japanese delegation was 
published in the Railway Age of May 2, page 1076. 


& New 


sales manager. Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
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The new Chicago Union Station was placed in service on 
May 15. The formal opening, which will be marked by ap- 
propriate ceremonies, will not take place until sometime in July. 


The New England railroads have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an order fixing fair and reasonable rates 
for the transportation of mail for the period from February 25, 
1921, to December 13, 1925, in accordance with the commission’s 
order of January 12, 1925. 


The general eastern passenger agents’ association, New York 
City, held its annual meeting and luncheon at Hall’s Inn, Center- 
port, Long Island, on Thursday, May 7, with an attendance repre- 
senting all of the principal railways and steamship lines, about 200 
men in all. The president for the ensuing year is G. L. Cobb, 
general agent of the passenger department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 


The Union Pacific has shortened the schedules of three trains 
of the Los Angeles-Salt Lake line. The schedule of the Los 
Angeles Limited operating between Chicago and Los Angeles has 
been cut 30 min. The Continental Limited will arrive in Los 
Angeles 45 min. sooner. The California Express operating between 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles has had its running time cut 2 hr. 
50 min. On May 31 the Denver Special, a summer train of the 
Union Pacific and the Chicago & North Western will be rein- 
stated and will leave Chicago at 6:05 p. m., arriving in Denver at 
8:30 p. m. the following day. 


The eastern, southern, and western railroads have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a reply to the petition of the 
International Federation of commercial travelers’ organizations, 
which asked the commission to issue a special order reducing the 
Pullman surcharge by one-half. This request was based on the 
averment that four of the commissioners were in favor of abolish- 
ing the surcharge and two had said they would have been willing 
to join in a finding that it should be reduced by one-half. The 
railroads say that such an order would be in accord with the views 
of but twc members of the commission, and that if the propriety 
and reasonableness of the surcharge require further consideration, 
such consideration should be accorded in conjunction with the 
investigation under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


Court Refuses Damages for Delay to Coal 


Frame, Friend & Stineman, coal dealers, who sued the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford in the county court for $300,000 
damages because of delay in the delivery of coal, at Belle Dock, 
New Haven, Conn., in the winter of 1922-23 have lost their suit, 
Judge Isaac Wolfe, after a trial lasting four weeks, deciding all 
points in favor of the railroad. The plaintiff claimed damages 
because of lost profits, inability to fulfill contracts for coal sold, 
and demurrage on their ships (on account of the road preferring 
its own ships) and the alleged failure of the railroad to operate 
its Belle Dock unloading plant at maximum capacity, or to equip 
the dock with modern unloading machinery; also because the road 
did not use its other dock to help out in the emergency. 

The railroad claimed that the unloading facilities which it had 
provided were adequate for normal years, that it was under no 
obligation to make a heavy investment to meet the unusual condi- 
tions of 1922 and 1923 and that preferential handling of its own 
coal was not only justified but necessary; that it operated its un- 
loading plant with reasonable expedition, and that this accomplish- 
ment was an outstanding achievement in view of the unusual diffi- 
culties, 

The road contended that under the law the plaintiff should have 
rone to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Before the trial the railroad had declined to make any offer of 

mpromise with the plaintiff, maintaining that under the law it 
ould not do so without encountering the danger of discriminating 

1. favor of this plaintiff as against other parties whose ships were 
elayed. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has postponed until September 4 the re- 
vised freight rates on iron and steel products from Atlanta, 
Ga., and points in Alabama and Tennessee, to Mobile, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La., proposed recently by the carriers. 


The commission has announced that, in the interest of clarity 
and by reason of new information and altered conditions, certain 
changes or modifications in the regulations for the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles are desirable, and that 
a hearing to consider proposed amendments will be held before 
Director Bartel of its Bureau of Service at Washington on 
June 106, 


State Commissions 


The Massachusetts department of Public Utilities, granting the 
request of the New York, New Haven & Hartford for authority 
to run special trains from Springfield to New York City on Sun- 
day, May 24 and Sunday, June 7, and dismissing a protest which 
was entered by the Lord’s Day League, says that the policy of 
the commonwealth, as indicated by its appropriations of money 
for amusement places used on Sunday, such as those for band 
concerts and bath houses at beaches, is favorable to Sabbath 
recreation where the same is not detrimental to the due observance 
of the Lord’s Day and does not interfere with the use of the 
Sabbath by other persens as a day of rest. To forbid the running 
of Sunday railroad trains would tend to clog the highways with. 
automobiles. 


Court News 


Minor Riding on Pass—Exemption from Liability 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a stipulation in an: 
interstate free pass exempting the railroad company from: 
liability for injuries is valid and a complete defense to an. 
action for the death of the user. The use of such a pass by 
a minor seeking employment makes the contract one beneficial! 
to the minor and therefore as valid and binding as if he were: 
of full age—Pinnell v. St. Louis-San Francisco (Mo.) 263 S. 
W. 182. 


Railroad Not Liable for Injury by 
Falling Timber Without Proof of Negligence 


The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that a brakeman in- 
jured by timber sliding off a ramp adjoining a spur track on 
which he was switching cars was not entitled to a jury trial 
without showing that the timber was thrown down the ramp 
by employees of the railroad or that the railroad should have 
anticipated injury by proximity of the ramps.—N. O. & N. 
E. v. Venton (Miss.) 100 So. 521. 


Limitation of Purpose of Crossing Signal 


Where the driver of a buggy stopped 100 ft. from a crossing, 
and the evidence showed that he was not approaching the 
crossing, the Kentucky Court of Appeals held that the rail- 
road was not guilty of a breach of duty to the driver although 
it failed to signal its approach to the crossing, made unneces- 
Sary noises at the crossing and operated the train at an ex- 
cessive speed, and it was not liable for the driver’s death 
caused by the frightening of his horse—L. & N. (Ky.) 263 
S. W. 705. 

’ The same court held that the movement of a flat car carrv- 
ing a steam shovel was not so unusual or unnecessary as to 
make i railroad liable for injuries to a rider when his horse 
was frightened thereby.—Ray v. Big Sandy & Ken ‘ 

263 S. W. 716. ' iets aaa 
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German Railways Doing Well 


The German Railway Company, which is operating the rail- 
ways of the Reich for reparations account under the Dawes plan, 
is reported to be earning net returns quite in line with estimates 
and will consequently be able to make all payments required of it 
by the Reparations Commission. 


Guayaquil & Quito May 
Be Taken Over by Government 


Negotiations are under way looking to the acquisition of the 
Guayaquil & Quito Railway (Ecuador) by the government. The 
road is owned by English and American investors and has not 
been prospering, interest on bonded indebtedness having been in 
default for 13 years. 


The Military Continue to 
Interfere with China’s Railways 
PEKING. 

There is a possibility that some portion of the Boxer indemnities 
whose remission is under consideration by several countries may 
be devoted to railway construction. The provisional chief execu- 
tive, Tuan Chi-jui, has declared himself in favor of such use, but 
articulate China is very closely connected with the professional 
education class and is opposed. For centuries all of the govern- 
ment officers of China were selected because of their literary at- 
tainment. 

As a result, a lJiteratus not in office was a_ teacher. 
This explains the close relations between officialdom and colleges, 
the interest which college students take in political matters and 
the consideration which the government always pays to the de- 
mands from students. 

On March 30 the Peking-Hankow line suffered a head-on col- 
lision between a military special and a passenger train just south 
of Chengchow, the junction with the Lung-Hai line. Soldiers in 
charge of the military special forced the stationmaster at Cheng- 
chow to open switches letting their train on to the main line, al- 
though he told them that a passenger train was due. Although 
only two cars were badly damaged some eight persons were killed, 
including the drivers of both locomotives. 

The Lung-Hai Railway west of the Peking-Hankow line has 
been restored to traffic after an interruption of more than a week 
due to the struggle of Hu Ching-yi for possession of Loyang, Wu- 
Pei-fu’s former headquarters. Hu has succeeded in ousting his 
enemy and as a result the province of Honan appears to be con- 
solidated again with the promise of stable conditions until another 
general shift in the situation takes place. 

Chang Tso-lin, apparently, has revoked his former resolution to 
consolidate the “outside Wall” section of the Peking-Mukden line 
with the main stem. The two sections are still being operated 
separately and the revenues of the “outside Wall” portion are still 
being remitted to the Mukden headquarters. More important, no 
interchange of rolling stock, except for two passenger trains each 
way per day, is permitted between the two sections. This is most 
conclusive evidence that Chang does not feel his position south of 
the Great Wall to be secure. 

Three sets of negotiations are being carried on with respect to 
railway finance. The first of these is with the group representing 
the Banque Industrielle de Chine (not affiliated with the Con- 
sortium group) concerning the contract which that interest holds 
for the construction of a north and south line through the province 
of Shansi. If the rumored settlement of the “gold franc” question 
between France and China is correct, the Banque Industrielle will 
be re-floated as a result, and it is quite possible that the Boxer 
funds involved in the rehabilitation will be put into the construc- 
tion of this line. The second set of negotiations is with the 
creditors of the Peking-Suiyuan line. Under Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s protection, this line is showing surprising earning powers, 
but in spite of high revenue it is unable to get ahead due to high 
interest on short term notes to creditors and native banks. As the 
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Marshal is very anxious to restore the credit of this line so that 
certain branches important to his plans can be financed, there is 
the possibility of some result in that connection. The third group 
of negotiations are only suspected and concern the 1922 Belgian 
contract for the extension of the Peking-Suiyuan line from Paotou 
to Ninghsia. Activities in these bonds on the Brussels market, to- 
gether with certain comings and goings in Peking are the basis of 
the rumor. 

In spite of the military disturbance on the Shanghai-Nanking 
line from September on, a preliminary report from that line shows 
a profit for 1924 above all interest requirements. In December, its 
operating ratio was the lowest in its history, 33. It appears that 
the management was forced to cut its train service to the minimum 
because of stock held by the military, with the result that pas- 
sengers so crowded the trains that were run as to keep revenues 
up to nearly normal while operating and maintenance expenses 
were kept far below normal. 

The trouble on the Shantung Railway is by no means over. AlI- 
though the Ministry of Communications has been forced to ac- 
quiesce in the appointment of a military man from that province 
as managing director, it has not recalled the appointment of H. Y. 
Hu as assistant managing director. Mr. Hu has never assumed 
office, due to popular demonstrations against an appointee by the 
Ministry. Hence, an agitation is being worked up to stop the 
operation of the line until a Shantung man is actually in place as 
assistant managing director. The present director is also under 
fire, because certain of his visits to Peking in connection with 
administrative matters have brought him under suspicion as to his 
independence. 

The Shantung Railway has been soliciting tenders for eighty all- 
steel box cars. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


The Transportation Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has received the following reports from its 
agents abroad: 

The Sorocabana Railway wants 350 gondola cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity, with springs and steel mountings complete, including 
trucks, brakes, and draw bar apparatus, but excluding wooden 
parts which will be furnished by the railway. Bids were closed 
on May 15. Further details may be obtained from the Transpor- 
taticn Division. 

Tanganyika Concessions are in market for rolling stock and 
equipment, according to reports. Sellers of such equipment willing 
to accept railway shares in part payment for their goods may stand 
a better chance than concerns selling for spot cash only. In- 
terested dealers should address the Tanganyika Concessions at 
Friars House, New Broad St., London, E. C. 2, England. 

Thirty per cent increase in freight rates from Adis Abeba to 
Djibouti has recently been declared by the owners of the Franco- 
Ethiopian (Abyssinian) Railway. At the same time, rates were 
made payable on a gold basis, which is calculated to increase 
further the cost of shipment. 

Reduced rates for visitors to Czechoslovak spas, amounting to 
from 20 to 66 per cent on return fares, have been offered by the 
government in order to induce foreigners to visit the health resorts. 


A Swedish expert will superintend the reconstruction of the 
Anatolian Railway at the request of the Chief of the Turkish 
State Railways. 

The Chinese Ministry of Communications will purchase car 
ferries for the Yangtze river. With this in view, C. C. Wang 
and Frank Clark will arrive in Seattle May 17 aboard the “Presi- 
dent McKinley” and will proceed to New York. After a few 
weeks in the United States, they will go to Europe. It is suggested 
that interested manufacturers address any letters for them in care 
of S. H. Blalock, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 515 
Lowman building, Seattle, for delivery on board the “McKinley” 
immediately upon its arrival. 

Contracts for box cars for the Egyptian State Railways have been 
awarded to the Metropolitan Carriage & Wagon Company of Eng- 
land and the Ringhofor Works of Czechoslovakia, each company 
to supply 500. 

All railway traffic in Northern Peru continues suspended, due to 
floods, but has largely been resumed in the south central part of 
the country, where trains are being operated for a short distance 
out of Lima. However, two months more will be required to com- 
plete the line to Oroyo. 
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Locomotives 


Tue New York Rapip TRANsIT CORPORATION is inquiring for 
one or two electric locomotives of about 55 tons. 


Tue Donora SOUTHERN has ordered one six-wheel switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS UNION has ordered one eight-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue GREAT NoRTHERN has ordered 4 electric locomotives from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


THE MaryYLANp & PENNSYLVANIA has ordered one Consolida- 
tion type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 25. 


Tue Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has ordered 5 Decapod 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This 
company was reported in the Railway Age of February 21 as 
inquiring for 4 Mikado type locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ANGLO-MEXICAN PETROLEUM COMPANY is inquiring for 25 
tank cars of 30 tons capacity. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & SAuLT STE. Marie has ordered 
42 caboose underframes from the Siems-Stembel Company. 


THe MATHIESON ALKALI Works has ordered 2, 50-ton, 10,000- 
gal. tank cars, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE NATIONAL REFINERIES CoMPANY has ordered 2 underframes 
for tank cars, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE NATIONAL AMMONIA COMPANY has ordered 2 tank cars of 
40 tons’ capacity, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Lone IsLanp has ordered 20 side and center air dump cars 
of 40 cu. yd. capacity, from the Goodwin Car & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 


THE ILLINOIS TRACTION COMPANY, reported in the Railway Age 
of May 9 as inquiring for from 50 to 100 hopper cars, has ordered 
50 from the Mt. Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Fruit Growers Express has ordered 500 steel underframes 
for refrigerator cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. In- 
quiry for 1,200 underframes was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 18, 


Tue NorrotK & WESTERN has placed orders for the rebuilding 
to include new bodies, of 1,000 steel hopper cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Company and 935 with the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 

lge of May 2. 


THe New York Rapip TRANsit Corporation has ordered 2 
steel underframe flat cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany and 2 steel underframe crane cars from the Differential Car 
Company. Inquiry for the equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 28. 





No. 

locomotives No. No. stored 

Date, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable 
NS gadis sauns Kaa ccdee 64,377 53,586 4,116 
. _ 5 2X rern 64,363 52,805 4,648 
ES TE ta ah ane n wih kale eins 64,416 53,382 7,117 
i |S eae tr 64,538 53,209 5,424 
a er 64,384 53,118 4,849 
a i errr rrr 64,308 52,994 4,220 
pk ee ee 64,255 52,851 4,988 
ROD wendssecsecsevaaiesas 64,230 52,619 6,241 


Data from Car Service Division reports. 
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Tue CuHicaco, MitwauKee & St. Pauw has placed contracts 
for 5,500 freight cars as follows: 500 stock cars from the Illinois 
Car & Manufacturing Company, 1,000 stock cars from the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company, 1,000 box cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, 1,000 box cars from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corp., 1,000 box cars from the Bettendorf Company, 500 
automobile cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, and 
500 automobile cars from the General American Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 18. 


Passenger Cars 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric kas ordered 5 combination steel pas- 
senger and baggage cars with smoking compartment, from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The cars are to have a total length 
of 72 ft. 6 in., and are for service on the Southern Pacific lines in 
Texas and Louisiana. Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 21. 


Iron and Steel 


THE St. Louis-SoUTHWESTERN has ordered 1,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for oil storage tanks at Eldorado, Ark., from the Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL has divided an order for 1,120 tons of 
structural steel between the American Bridge Company and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


New York Central Lines Place 
Large Order of Rail Supplies 


Tue New York CENTRAL has let contracts for 105-Ib. rail plates 
each plate weighing 13 lb., as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
number = Tons number — Tons 

of plates of plates 
Bethlehem: Steel Corporation...... 300,000 1,950 400,000 2,600 
Illinois Steel Company........... 350,000 2,275 550,000 3,575 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 350,000 2,275 550,000 3,575 
WE in cacenikndonasiie 1,000,000 6,500 ‘1,500,000 _—-9,750 


Contracts were also let for 127-lb. rail plates weighing 14 Ib. 
each, to 


Minimum Maximum 

number — Tons number = Tons 

of plates of plates 
Bethlchem Steel Corporation...... 155,000 1,085 190,006 1,330 


Machinery and Tools 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring for one 20-ton and one 
25-ton locomotive crane. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for one 5-ton and one 
10-ton locomotive crane. 


Tue AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE is inquiring for one 
4,000-lb. double frame heavy type steam hammer and one motor- 
driven post drill, 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric is inquiring for two 
woodworking machines, one motor-driven shaftless swing saw and 
one sash and door clamp. 


Track Specialties 


Tue Missouri Paciric is inquiring for 630,000 tie plates. 














LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION 


No. req. No. 

classified req. running Total req. 

repairs Per cent repairs Per cent repairs Per cent 
5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
6,128 9.5 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
6,035 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
6,175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11,329 17.6 
5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
6,143 9.6 5,171 8.0 11,314 17.6 
6,217 9.7 5,187 8.0 11,404 17.7 
6,345 9.9 5,266 8.2 11,611 18.1 
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The Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, now has a sales office 
at 2131 Railway Exchange building, St. Louis, Mo. E. M. 
Miller is in charge of this office. 


The Pennsylvania Car Company plans the construction of 
a structural steel fabricating unit at its plant at Beaumont, 
Texas, to cost approximately $90,000. 


W. C. Miner, general sales manager of the Railway Service 
& Supply Corporation, has removed his headquarters to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and the Chicago office has been closed. 


George W. Daves, formerly business manager of Railway 
Signaling, has been appointed sales engineer of the Milwaukee 
Tank Works, Milwaukee, Wis., with headquarters in Chicago. 


C. P. Wright, assistant vice-president of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, with headquarters in Chicago, has 
been promoted to vice-president, with the same headquarters. 
He was born in Gar- 
rett, Ind., on September 
12, 1880, and after grad- 
uating from high school 
entered railway service 
with the Baltimore & 
Ohio. A year later he 
entered the employ of 
the Ansonia Clock Com 
pany in Chicago and 
later the employ of the 
Chicago Grain Door 
Company, with the same 
headquarters. On Aug- 
ust 1, 1900, he entered 
the employ of the Feath 
erstone Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company which 
was absorbed by the 
American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company. 
During the past 7 years 
of his employ with the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company he has been assist- 
ant to the vice-president and assistant vice-president at Chicago. 





Cc. P. Wright 


The Locomotive Stoker Company has acquired from the 
Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company the exclusive patent rights 
covering the shovel type stokers heretofore that 


Elvin sold by 


- 
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company and with their ample facilities for manufacturing 
stoker equipment for locomotives they are now in a position 
to supply either the duplex or the shovel type as may be 
preferred. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
bought the physical assets of The Gilliam Manufacturing Com- 
pany; the production of both Timken bearings and Gilliam 
bearings will be continued in their respective plants. 


The Detweiler-Bell Company, 101 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., and 152 Temple street, New Haven, Conn., has been 
appointed representative in’ the New England states for the 
Roller-Smith Company, New York. Paul G. Detweiler is in 
charge of the New Haven office and R. H. McCormick is in 
charge of the Boston office. The Detweiler-Bell Company 
succeeds Walter W. Gaskill, who has been representing the 
Roller-Smith Company in the New England territory for 
several years. 


H. P. Rodgers, Leader building, Cleveland, Ohio, will in the 
future handle the sale in Ohio of the American mono-rail 
cable conveyor for the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago. Eugene Smith, formerly with the Galion Iron 
Works, will be associated with Mr. Rodgers in the sale of 
this equipment. E. A. Grimmer has joined the sales organi- 
zation of the Lathrop-Trotter Company, Cincinnati, district 
representatives of the Conveyors Corporation of America. 
Mr. Grimmer was until recently with the sales force of the 
Elliott Company of Cincinnati. 


April Shipments of Locomotives 


The Department of Commerce has made public its monthly com- 
pilation of locomotive shipments—for April, 1925—of shipments of 
locomotives from principal manufacturing establishments, compared 
with previous months. The table follows: 











, Shipments Unfilled orders end of month 
Year a  , 
and Menth Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 
1923 
PORGRTG ccocecsa d 229 217 12 1,788 1,699 8° 
February ....... 207 196 1) 2,220 2,141 79 
March ..... owe. ee 269 13 2,316 2,214 102 
a are 217 201 16 2,204 2,111 93 
ae 935 833 52 ae ae eats 
1924 
January ....... 151 147 4 376 344 32 
February ...... 99 92 7 499 466 33 
Pn ccnededen 132 128 4 534 494 40 
BO -awesdanes 73 63 1C 640 586 54 
Total ...... 455 430 25 "aes / see 
1925 
Tanuary ... . 90 45 45 407 351 56 
February ....... &5 73 12 397 343 54 
March iwsvaen Oe 93 16 447 251 96 
MG  seicnoawes 92 82 10 477 562 115 
Total ...... 376 293 83 








One of the Pennsylvania’s Named Freight Trains 
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ANwn Arsor.—This company has awarded a contract to Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction of a 400-ton 
two-track coaling station at Frankfort, Mich. 


Arcuison, ToreKA & SANTA Fe.—A contract has been awarded 
to Sharp & Fellows, Los Angeles, Cal., for the construction of a 
65-mile branch line from Doud, Texas, west to the Texas-New 
Mexice state line, the plans for which were reported in the Railway 
Age of February 7. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority for the construction 
and operation of an extension of its Logan division from Gilbert 
to Mullens, W. Va., 47.3 miles, and an extension of its Winding 
Gulf branch from Stone Coal to Mullens, 8.2 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—The following improvements have been 
authorized : 


Russell, Ky. : 
Replace 150-ton track scale on new hump with 400-ton plate 


fulcrum scale ...... rn ee $36,100 
Replace 150-ton track scale on south side of old hump with 
400-ton plate fulcrum scale and raise tracks and other scale 
GE GEE BD BR SD io ie ticcwscsecececsancncscesnocusvecxss $41,400 
Seth, W. Va.: 
eee: See Se ee Bee ON inks ccuncencssenseresivees $65,600 


LovisviLLE & NASHVILLE.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an extension of time to 
December 31, 1925, in which to file its application for a certificate 
for the construction of the proposed connections between its 
McRoberts line and its Harlan county branch and the Carolina, 
Clinchtield & Ohio, which was one of the conditions on which the 
commission authorized the acquisition by the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville & Nashville of control of the C. C. & O. The 
company states that it has made many surveys and estimates but 
requires additional time in which to make additional surveys before 
reaching a decision among several alternate routes. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—It is reported that this company is 
planning the construction of shop facilities at Minneapolis, Mim.. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Plans for the electrification of the main 
line of the company’s Putnam division from its terminus at Sedg- 
wick avenue, the Bronx, New York, northward to the junction of 
the Yonkers branch and the Yonkers branch itself, were approved by 
an order of the Public Service Commission of New York on May 6, 
The protected type of under-running third rail will be used. Power 
will be supplied from the substations at Mott Haven, Marble Hill 
and Glenwood. Plans and specifications for the proposed work 
must be presented for approval before any of the actual work has 
begun. The commission has also directed the railroad to file by 
July 1 detailed plans for the electrification of the main line of the 
Putnam division and the Saw Mill River branch, north of the 
Yonkers branch, 


New York, New Haven & HartrorD.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Lathrop & Shea Company, New Haven, for the 
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elimination of a grade crossing at Bridge street, Middletown, 
Conn., to cost approximately $228,400. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Revision of and addi- 
tions to this company’s freight terminal at Hartford, Conn., have 
been authorized, to cost approximately $300,000. At the present 
time these facilities are divided between two locations some dis- 
tance apart. The improvements will provide complete facilities 
in one location, i, e. at East Hartford, and will include receiving 
and forwarding tracks, 2 classification yard of 19 tracks served by 
a hump, bad order tracks, etc. 


Orecon SuHort Line.—Company forces are constructing an 
84-ft. by 96-ft. four-stall, frame enginehouse and a 16-ft. by 24-ft. 
oil and engine supply house at Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Orecon TRUNK.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the construc- 
tion of an extension from Bend to Klamath Falls, Ore., 170 miles, 
and another line from a connection with it at a point 65 miles from 
Bend in a southwesterly and southerly direction to Klamath Falls, 
80 miles. 


Reapinc.—Contracts have been awarded to the following cover- 
ing the construction of a bridge over a state highway south of 
Pottsville, Pa.: Bennett-Randall Co., Lebanon, Pa., substructure ; 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Philadelphia, Pa., superstructure; and to 
the Benjamin Foster Co., Philadelphia, Pa., waterproofing. 


San Antonio & ARANSAS Pass.—The company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction of an extension from Falfurrias, Tex., to the 
international boundary line at a crossing of the Rio Grande river, 


90 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to W. H. 
Nichols & Company, Dallas, Texas, for the construction of a rail 
and ship terminal at Houston, Texas, plans for which were re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 25, 1924. The terminal will 
include wharves, a warehouse and several transfer sheds. 


St. Joun & Quesec.—A bill has been given its third reading in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa extending by two years the time 
within which this line must be completed. This is a line in the 
province of New Brunswick built by the government of that 
province and operated by the Canadian National. 


Waco, BEAUMONT, TRINITY & Sapine.—The Texas Railroad 
Commission has granted authority for the amendment of the 
charter for this company to provide for the construction of an 
extension from Livingston, Texas, to Beaumont, and thence to 
Port Arthur. Authority has also been granted for the purchase 
of the Trinity & Sabine and the Gulf, Beaumont & Great Northern 
with which the ‘proposed extension will connect. 

THE Pere MARQUETTE is distributing a bulletin on the auto- 
matic train control question denying that “the railways are 
opposing the installation of devices to save lives.” It is 
stated that train control is still in development and that the 
railways will welcome it when this development has been 
consummated. Meanwhile, the bulletin points out that the 
life of an individual riding on the railways is infinitely safer 
than that of the average individual on the streets of Detroit, 
Mich., for the total number of fatalities to passengers on 
American failroads each year is less than Detroit’s record of 
fatal accidents in that period. 














2-10-2 Type Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Santa Fe 
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Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Bonds of Subsidiary Com- 
panies. Additional authorizations have been granted to subsidiary 
companies to issue bonds to be delivered to the parent company in 
satisfaction of indebtedness for advances for capital purposes. 
Buffalo & Northwestern, a general mortgage, 6 per cent bond, 
Series A, $1,200,000; Dodge City & Cimarron Valley, a first mort- 
gage, 6 per cent bond, $3,100,000; Salina & Santa Fe, a first 
mortgage, 6 per cent bond, $579,000; Concho, San Saba & Llano 
Valley, a first mortgage 6 per cent bond, $615,000, 

Asks Authority to lssue Bonds—The Santa Fe & Los Angeles 
Harbor has applied to the Railroad Commission of California for 
permission to issue one first mortgage gold bond of $1,600,000 to 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in settlement of 
construction expenses. The Santa Fe constructed the harbor ex- 
tension for the Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor, from Los Angeles 
to a connection with a harbor belt line, and will operate it under 


lease. 


Boston & Maine.—New Director. Frank D. True, of Port- 
land, Me., has been elected a director succeeding Norman L. Bas- 
sett, of Augusta, Me., who recently resigned because of his ap- 
pointment as associate justice of the Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court. 


SUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA.—1924 Earnings. Annual report for 
1924 shows net income of $255,856 as compared with $807,919 in 














1923. Selected items from the income statement follow: 
Burraco & SUSQUEHANNA 
Increase or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Average mileage operated..... 254 se 8 = 6 aeeeese 
Railway operating revenues. . $1,914,201 $2,780,877 —$866,675 
Total operating expenses....... $1,941,348 $2,652,044 —$710,697 
Net revenue from operations Def, $27,146 $128,833 —$155,979 
Railway tax accruals..... $43,747 $147,990 —$104,243 
Railway operating income Def. $71,029 Def. $19,159 -—$51,870 
Hire of freight cars: Cr. bal. $363,162 $610,091 —$263,173 
Net railway operating income (Not shown) 
Non-operating income. . $628,974 $1,127,923 —$498,949 
Geees BAGUIO ccccccesesesess $557,945 $1,108,764 —$550,819 
Interest on funded debt... $200,546 $218,683 —-$18,137 
tz leductio from gross 
= me a - or is 7 ea 5 caweue $239,016 $255,899 —$16,883 
Set BROOTES Accvecscdecncs $318,930 $852,866 —$533,936 
Income applied to sinking fund £63,074 $44,947 —$18,127 
Surplus f year carried to 
‘profit ond ony ‘ : seezeana¥es $255,856 $807,919 — $522,063 





CENTRAL or GEorGIA.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the conditional 
issue of $3,400,000 of refunding and general mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds to reimburse the treasury for expenditures for additions and 
betterments and to be held in the treasury for the present. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oni0.—1924 Earnings. See excerpts trom 


annual report appearing on adjacent pages. 


CuHesapeake & Oni0o.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s tentative valuation report on this com- 
pany and affiliated lines, not including the Hocking Valley or the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, as of June 30, 1916, shows a final 
value for rate-making purposes of $182,687,175 for the property 
owned and $189,257,789 for the property used, including $3,994,800 
for working capital including materials and supplies. The outstand- 
ing capitalization as of valuation date was $244,770,143, including 
$62,784,800 of stock and $181,985,343 funded debt. The investment 
in road and equipment, including land, was stated in the books as 
$213,130,013. With readjustments required by the commission’s 
accounting examinations, the report says, this would be reduced to 
$195,998,669, of which $122,238,609, less an undetermined portion 
thereof assignable to offsetting items recorded at $8,409,805, rep- 
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resents considerations other than money, the cash value of which 
the commission is unable to report. The cost of reproduction new 
is reported as $196,596,517 for the owned property and $202,153,901 
for the used property, and the cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion as $155,992,355 for the owned and $160,198,429 for the used 
property. A total of 25,251 acres of carrier lands owned is given 
a present value of $11,852,006, and 9,873 acres of non-carrier lands 
owned are give a present value of $1,164,046. The company owned 
securities of other companies, classified as held for non-carrier 
purposes, of a par value of $78,420,648 and a book value of $33,- 
838,485. It also held cash and materials and supplies in the amount 
of $11,281,957. The report covers the properties of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk Terminal, Covington & Cincinnati, Gauley 
& Meadow River, Elkhorn & Beaver Valley, Island Creek, Logan 
& Southern and Cincinnati Inter-Terminal. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—1924 Earnings—Annual report for 1924 
shows net deficit after allowances for interest of $1,035,242 as com- 
pared with net income in 1923 of $1,117,145. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


Curcaco & ALToNn 





































Increase 

1924 1923 or decrease 

Average mileage operated........... 1,051 1,050 1 
Railway operating revenues. $30,854,030 $33,588,194 —$2,734,164 
Maintenance cf way........... $4,169,311 $4,558,105 —$388,794 
Maintenance of equipment.. 7,011,157 8,102,878 —1,091,721 
RERL nen sé cece wiacces 11,325,216 11,393,592 —68,376 
Total operating expemses........... $23,893,469 $25,389,228 —$1,495,759 
CE GUE on cet cissansncses 77.44 75.59 1.85 
Net revenue from operations........ $6,950,561 "$8,198,965 —$1,238,405 
Railway tax accruals..........00. 1,243,685 1,275,521 —32,437 
Railway operating income........... $5,712,654 "$6,914,832 —$1,202,178 
Equipment rents, dr............- $905,519 $1,181,646 —$276,127 
Jomt facility rents, dr........... 412,342 413,618 —1,276 
Net railway operating income....... $4,394,793 $5,319,568 —$924,773 
Net income from railroad properties. $3,645,776 $5,416,318 —$1,770,541 
Se GEE cnc ccucdebanenwnae 86,713 124,697 —37,985 
Cn ee $3,732,489 $5,541,015 —$1,808,526 
Interest on funded debt.......... $3,629,522 $3,359,814 $269,708 
Total deductions from gross income. $4,767,731 "$4,423,870 bi $343,861 
ROIS cicicriosasscanion Def. $1,035,242 $1,117,145 —$2,152,387 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—1924 Earnings. 


See article on 


another page in this issue entitled “North Western Reports Poor 
Earnings” and excerpts from annual report appearing on adjacent 
pages. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Relations with Southern 
Pacific. At the annual meeting of the Rock Island, President J. E. 
Gorman referred to the possibilities of a merger with the Southern 
Pacific as follows: 


“There has been much talk of such a consolidation and the managements 
of both systems have contended for some time it would be logical. Should 
it come, the Rock Island would be a great beneficiary. I have tried for 
some time to effect a stronger operating arrangement with the Southern 
Pacific and I have hopes that after June 1, when the jurisdiction of such 
matters on that line is changed, it may be done. At present we are giving 
all our business to the Southern Pacific because it is logical, owing to the 
long haul we get. In return we get only the perishable freight requiring fast 
service. On other heavier merchandise the Southern Pacific can get a 
longer haul by handling it through other connections. 

“TI have tried to convince the Southern Pacific that by giving faster delivery 
over our lines and thereby according better service to their customers they 
would profit in the long run, but they have been slow to accept this view- 
point. I hope that when the final word is given to another executive June 1 
the arrangement can be made.” 


Mr. Gorman said further: 


“The prospects this year depend entirely upon the crop situation. Crops 
mean more to the Rock Island than to any other railroad. The general aver- 
age of revenues from farm products in the western territory is something 
like 26 per cent of their total, while on the Rock Island it runs as high 
as 42 per cent.” 

“Railroads like ours could not live if rates on farm products were reduced, 
unless rates on other commodities were advanced accordingly. It is my 
contention that this could not be done,” he said. 


Cuicaco, St. PAuL, Minneapotis & OMAHA.—1924 Earnings.— 
Due to a transposition of certain figures whereby part of the 1924 
figures appeared in the 1923 column and vice versa, the income 
statement of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha was 
given incorrectly in last week’s issue of the Railway Age. The 
statement given correctly follows: 
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Cuicaco, St. Paut, MInnearpotis & OmaAHA 


Increase or 





1924 1923 decrease 
Average mileage | operated. .... 1,749.19 [ae =3—é‘(’ hreuRA BOD 
Railway operating revenues.. $27,915,736 $28, 363,234 - ~$447, 498 
Maintenance of way....... $3,717,699 $3,653,661 ” $64, 037 
Maintenance of equipment. 5,074,994 5,678,518 —603,524 
Transportation ........... 12,037,511 12,818,667 —781! 156 
Total operating expenses. $22,189,824 $23, 516, 147 $1, 326, 324 
Net revenue from operations... $5,725,913 “$4, 847,087 $878,§ 826 
Railway tax accruals..... 1,615,940 1,598,503 17,436 
Railway opereting income..... $4,096,901 $3,236,381 $860.5 20 
Equipment and joint facility ree 
OE, GE Gi ccavouvce $687,912 $207,466 $480,446 
Net railway operating income. . $3,408,989 $3,028,915 7 $380,074 
Non-operating income...... 251,062 237,706 13,356 
Ce HE dca cccsacedasases $3,660,051 $3,266,621 $393,430 





$2,578,398 $2,602,156 


Interest on funded debt... —$23,758 





Total deductions from gross 

OE EE EP EE he $2,623,143 $2,642,448 ~$19,306 
Pt Te cacubacunadeouses $1,036,908 $624,173 $412,735 
Disposition of net income: 


Divs. cn pref. stock 7 


1923 and 5% in 1924. ceees $562,965 $788,151 -$225,186 
Divs. on com, stock 2%% 

Th BOS ceewetecaseseten 8 s8600800 463,918 463,918 
Surplus for year carried to 

2 Nef. $627,396 ‘$1, 101, 839 


profit amd 1088... ..cccscceees $473,943 


See article on another page of this issue entitled “North West- 
ern Reports Poor Earnings” and excerpts from annual report ap- 
pearing on adjacent pages. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Stockholders Approve Coal Segregation. 
Stockholders at their annual meeting in New York on May 12 
authorized the board of managers to proceed with plans for the 
segregation of the company’s coal properties. By this authority 
the board of managers, when in its view it is desirable and ad- 
vantageous so to do, may “transfer to a corporation or corpora- 
tions, all of whose stock shall be owned by the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company, all or any anthracite lands and interests therein 
belonging to it or controlled by it pertaining to the mining, prep- 
aration and marketing of anthracite, including stock of subsidiary 
companies owning ,Properties of that nature, for such consideration 
in the form of bonds, stocks, or other securities . . . . as the board 
of managers may deem adequate and advantageous.” 

President L, F. Loree declined to answer inquiries of a dissent- 
ing stockholder, representing 40 shares of stock, regarding the 
precise amount of assets involved in the proposed transfer of the 
coal lands. He said, however, that the conveyance would apply 
to virtually all the properties of the subsidiary coal companies, 
including the Hudson Coal Company, the Northern Coal & Iron 
Company and the Delaware & Hudson coal department. He added, 
that roughly one-half of the $54,193,000 carried in the balance sheet 
of the Delaware & Hudson as “investments in affiliated companies” 
would be affected. He pointed out further that segregation was 
for the purpose of increasing the flexibility of the company’s posi- 
tion and was similar to steps taken by other companies. “He de- 
clined to answer questions regarding the bearing the coal segre- 
gation had upon possible consolidation plans, 


DututuH & Iron Rance.—1924 Earnings. Annual report for 
1924 shows net after charges of $1,349,675 as compared with 
$1,584,962 in 1923. Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 


DututH & Iron RANGE 
Increase or 




















1924 1923 decrease 
Railway operating revenues... $5,960,971 $7,768,817 —$1,807,847 
Total operating expenses...... $4, 897,606 $5,448,117 —$550,511 
Operating ratio .......... 82.16 70.13 12.03 
Net revenue from operations... 1,063,365 $2,320,701 —$1,257,336 
Railway tax accruals...... 808,800 609,440 199,360 
Railway operating income..... $254,380 $1,709,953 —$1,455,573 
Net railway operating income. . (Not shown) 
08s BRIE. scaectctcceceies ine: $678,002 $2,212,974 $1, 5 34, 972 
Interest on funded debt.. ~~ $407, 550 $407,550 
Miscellaneous income 
GEE, Gi cccccewssee 1,254, 447 Dr. 6. —$1,254, 453 
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Total deductions from gross 

er ee Cr. $671,673 Dr. $628,012 —$1,299,686 
Net income ...........0se00. $1,349,675 $1,584,962  —$235,287 
Income applied to sinking and eile a jah _ 

other reserve funds—adjust- 

a Ge ii~ ee ebs wb eaeeee $1,254,447 —$1,254,447 
Balance of net income........ $2,604,122 $1,584,962 $1,019,160 


DuLuTH, 


pared with $10,195,983 in 1923. 


statement follow: 


DuLutH, MISSABE 


; ; 1924 1923 decrease 
Railway operating revenues.... $13, 856,099 $22,253,554 —$8,397,455 
Total operating expenses. “$7, 507, 186 “$9,097,748 “—$1,590,562 

Operating ratio .......... 40.88 13.30 
Net revenue from operations... $6,348,913 $13,155,806 “ —$6,806,893 
Railway tax accruals...... 2,491,309 2,479,572 11,737 


Railway operating income..... 


Net railway operating income.. 











$3,857,198 































MissaBE & NORTHERN.—1924 Earnings. 
port for 1924 shows net income after charges of $3,674,198 as com- 
Selected items from the income 


& NorTHERN 





$10,676,232 


(Not shown) 
























Annual re- 


Increase or 


"—$6,819,033 











NE nso cencaaue ane $4, 645,2: 223 $11,324,124 —$6,678,901 
Rent for leased roads..... $202,482 $200,020 $2,463 
Interest on funded debt... 421.469 | 447,883 —26,414 

Total deductions from gross in- gro a5 

GOD nebo kk cb ssteeavecesses $971,024 $1, 128,141 —$157,116 
ee ES. oo ca cvacasétaveee’ $3,674,199 $10, 195, 983 - $6,521,785 





FioripA East Coast.—Authorized to Issue Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted authority to this company 
to issue $15,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
Series A, to be sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. at not less than 91% 
per cent of par and accrued interest. 

Bonds Sold—J. P. Morgan & Co., the First National Bank and 
the National City Company offered on May 12, $15,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, Series A, due September 
i, 1974, at a price of 9434 and accrued interest to yield 5.30 per 
cent, 


The entire proceeds of these bonds are to he applied to a comprehensive 
program for the improvement of the company’s preperty, including the con- 
struction of a 29-mile double track cut-off on the main line between St. 
Augustine and [unnell, and approximately 93 miles of new second main 
track. This new construction will complete the double-tracking of 184 miles 
of the main iine and, it is estimated, will increase the carrying capacity 
of the line by at least 150 per cent. 

The first and refunding mortgage is a direct first lien on 194 miles of 
road (including 12 miles under construction), and a second lien on 616 
miles, subject only to $12,000,000 first (closed) mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 
The mortgage will also be a first lien on the new 29 mile cut-off, making 
the total mileage under the mortgage 839 miles, of which 223 miles will be 
covered as a first lien. 


1924 Earnings——Annual report for 1924 shows net income after 
charges of $3,517,492, equivalent to $9.38 per share on $37,500,000 
outstanding common stock. Net in 1923 was $2,757,673, equivalent 
to $22.05 per share on $12,500,000 stock outstanding. Selected 
items from the income statement follow : 


Froripa East Coast 


Increase 

1924 1923 or decrease 

Average mileage operated.......... 763.01 764.52 aeeen es 
Railway operating revenues.......$20,106,91€ $16,023,998 $4,082,912 
Maintenance of way........... $2,976,212 $2,570,184 $406,028 
Maintenance of equipment...... 3,060,187 2,662,824 397,363 
WN Sica ncescdccwenes 6,478,866 4,881,988 1,596,878 
Total operating ee $13,270,096 $10,771,330 "$2,498,766 
ree ee 66.00 67.22 —1.22 
Net revenue from operations........ $6,836,815 $5,252,668 "$1,584,146 
Railway tax accruals............ 1,318,892 1,352,468 —33,576 
Railway operating income..... . $5,51 1,463 $3 896, 031 $1 615,433 
Net railway operating income...... (Not shown) “i eg 
Non-cperating income ........... £417,586 $475,602 $58,015 
Cn a aE $5,929,050 $4,371,632 $1, 557.417 
Interest on funded debt.......... $869,219 $609,889 $259,330 
Total deductions from gress income. $2, 411, 558 “$1,613, 959 ~~ $797, 598 
NE cc died new tiebadeeees $3,517,492 $2,757,673 $759,819 


GRAND TRUNK or CANADA.—Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative valuation report in which 
the final value of the property in the United States owned is given 
(Continued on page 1250) 



















































Annual 


Report 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company—Sixty-Fifth 
Annual Report 


Report of the Board of Directors 


To the Stockholders of the Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company: 

The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the opera- 
tions and affairs of the Company for the year ending December 
31, 1924. 

Average mileage of road operated, 8,462.83. 

OperRATING REVENUES: 


PED  ccossendeseds sedccncssseoneeonne $103,516,754.39 
POMBUNERE ccccccoseccescccoceoseacececes 28,87 2,654.95 
Other Transportation .......ccceceeeveee 14,248,012.04 
DOU cocdoccneeceecesveaesenesceses 2,817,162.37 


_ _—_. $149, 454,583.75 
OperaTinc Expenses (80.65 per cent of Operating Revenues) 120,536,645.08 





Net Revenue from Railway Operations............++. $28,917,938.67 


Rattway Tax Accruars (6.26 per cent of a 
Operating Revenues) ....-+..seeeeseeees $9,348,841.71 
Uncotiectiste Raitway REVENUFS........- 63,521.45 
. -—_—— 9,412,363.16 
Railway Operating Income...........ssseseesseeeeees $19,505,575.51 
EgurpMent AND Joint Facitity Rents—Net Debit........ 2,721,524.65 


Net Railway Operating Income.... $16,784,050.86 


NoNOPERATING INCOME: 
Mamtal TMGOMS ccccccceccccccccesesccces 
Dividend Income 


$866,535.69 
1,977,534.00 


Income from Funded Securities........ ‘ 17,735.33 
Income from Unfunded Securities and 
eve & > 
Accounts, and Other Items........... 575,522.26 


. M a 
Cees FOOTED nu cccctccectesdecasecsncececcnceenes $20,221,378.14 


Depuctions From Gross INCOME: 


Momtel PaGGets .ccceccccccscccceeses ' $19,031.49 
Interest on Funded Debt.............++:. 12,333,590.57 
Other Deductions .....cccecscseess onee 197,431.91 


--—=- 12,550,053.97 
Net Income $7 671,324.17 
DIvIpDENDs: 


7% on Preferred Stock..........eceeee- $1,567 ,650.00 
4% on Common Stock... ..cccccccccccece 5,806,100.00 
a — 7,373,750.00 
Balance Income for the Year.........ccseeeeeesecs $297,574.17 


General Remarks 
FREIGHT BUSINESS 

During the year your Company handled 8,290,312,710 tons of 
revenue freight one mile. This was a decrease of 10.36 per cent 
from the revenue freight tons one mile handled in 1923. The 
gross revenue received from freight business in 1924 was 8.5 per 
cent less than the revenue received in the year 1923. 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

The gross revenues from passenger traffic were 6 per cent less 
than the revenues from the same class of traffic in 1923. The 
increased use of the motor vehicle has made serious inroads upon 
short haul passenger traffic. It is interesting to note that since 
1916 the number of intra-state passengers has decreased 50 per 
cent, and that during the same period the number of registered 
motor vehicles in the nine states in which your Company operates 
has increased by 158 per cent. The management has made every 
effort to develop the long haul passenger business, with the result 
that the decrease in number of passengers carried has been offset 
to some extent by an increase in the average distance traveled by 
each passenger. 

Notwithstanding, the efforts to increase long haul passenger 
business, it remains true that the motor vehicle has made serious 
inroads upon gross passenger revenues, and consequently upon 
the net from this class of business. 

The figures given above are exclusive of commutation passengers. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 

All business combined in 1924 produced a gross revenue of 6.84 
per cent less than in 1923. To meet this situation, however, operat- 
ing expenses were reduced 9.03 per cent, with the result that net 
revenues from railroad operation were increased 3.58 per cent. 

By reference to the Comparative Statement of Income Account 
shown on page 32 (of the pamphlet report) it will be observed 
that the surplus, after all fixed charges, including dividends, in the 
year 1924 was less than in 1923, due largely to (a) increase in 
taxes, (b) decrease in non-operating income, and (c) increase in 
interest on funded debt. 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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TAXES 


Taxes have become a very serious burden upon all railroad 
companies. In 1924 the taxes of your Company consumed 6.26 per 
cent of operating revenues. In 1913, the year before the outbreak 
of the World War, your Company paid in taxes $3,765,159.80. In 
1924 taxes amounted to $9,348,841.71. Your officers have felt that 
your railway property has been unjustly discriminated against in 
the matter of assessed valuations in several of the states, and on 
this account has appealed to the courts where the validity of such 
valuations has been drawn into question. 

Studies taken from the census reports show that with the ex- 
ception of electric railways, steam railroads pay the largest per- 
centage of their net income for taxes as compared with any other 
class of industry or business, including that of agriculture. 

Another growing burden is that of taxes levied by way of 
special assessments for municipal, county and state improvements. 
These have increased almost 300 per cent during the last eight 
vears. 

COST OF LABOR 

During the year all the railroads in the United States granted 
increases in rates of compensation to various classes of employees, 
with the result that the total annual wage increase to your Com- 
pany will be approximately two million dollars. Wages now 
stand at 57 per cent above the wage level as paid by vour Com- 
pany in 1917, the year preceding Federal Control. 


FREIGHT RATES 

With increases in general taxes of approximately 200 per cent 
since 1913, the year immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
World War, and in special assessments of 300 per cent, and in 
wages of 57 per cent since 1917, the year preceding Federal Control 
of railroads, and with the average cost of materials and supplies 
far above pre-war levels, it is important that our stockholders give 
consideration to the general level of freight rates in the territory 
i<~ —Kink «hia (rmnany operates as compared with rates during 
tne pre-war period. 

For the United States as a whole, the average freight rate per 
ton per mile in 1924 was 51 per cent higher than in 1911, and 56 
per cent higher than in 1917. In the Western District, however, 
in which your Company: operates, the average rate per ton per 
mile in 1924 was only 29 per cent higher than in 1911 and 46 per 
cent higher than in 1917, while in the Eastern District the average 
rate per ton per mile in 1924 was 77 per cent higher than in 1911 
and 70 per cent higher than in 1917, and in the Southern District 
the average rate per ton per mile in 1924 was 38 per cent higher 
than in 1911 and 50 per cent higher than in 1917. 

In 1920 the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the case known 
as Ex Parte 74, granted increases in rates which were stated as 
producing increases of 35 per cent in the Western District, 40 per 
cent in the Eastern District and 334% per cent as between districts. 
The actual result, however, was to grant an increase in the West- 
ern District which amounted to only 29.5 per cent, and in the 
Eastern District of 36 per cent. This increase in rates was im- 
mediately followed by a series of reductions, as follows: 

January 1, 1922, reductions on all grain and grain products and 
live stock, averaging 18 per cent. 

June 19, 1922, reduction of 10 per cent on iron ore and all 
classes of traffic not included in the grain and live stock reductions 
of January 1, 1922. 

May 15, 1923, additional reduction of 9 cents per ton on iron ore. 

The result of these reductions in rates during the years 1922 
and 1928 applied to traffic actually moved during the years 1923 
and 1924, reduced the revenues of your Company as follows: 

TevTT eT TTT Te TTT eT eteeakase £16,059,389.92 
iene eile ak basen daa Ce Udknaes dik Atal 14,477,314.28 


In addition to the foregoing, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1924 issued an order reducing the express rates in the 
Western District, effective March 1, 1925, which will be directly 
reflected in the gross revenues of your Company. 

After giving effect to the various reductions that have taken 
place since 1921, we find that the net result is to leave rates in 
the Eastern District 23 per cent higher than the rates as they 
existed prior to the increase in 1920, and in the Western District 
but 10 per cent higher. When the Western District, however, 
is divided as between the roads composing Western Trunk Lines 
and located in the Northwestern Region, and the roads in the 
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Southwestern Group, we find that those in the Northwestern 
Group are on an abnormally low basis. The average rate per ton 
per mile in the Southwestern Group is approximately 1. cents, 


while for those in the Northwestern Region, which are exclusively 
in the Western Trunk Line Group and which include the mileage 
of your Company, the average rate in 1924 was only 1.12 cents 
per ton per mile. This unequal treatment with relation to freight 
rates is reflected in the average returns of the railroads in the 
various districts. 

For the United States as a whole, the average return for the 
year 1924 was 4.35 per cent. In the Eastern District it was 4.58 
per cent; in the Southern District it was 5.20 per cent, and in the 
Western District it was 3.87 per cent. 

Your officers, in common with those representing other carriers 
in this territory, have heretofore and are now exerting every effort 
with those regulatory bodies clothed with the authority of making 
rates, to correct this abnormal situation, but the matter is set forth 
somewhat in detail herein so that our stockholders may be fully 
advised in the premises. It is important that every stockholder 
should realize that, notwithstanding the great increase in “railroad 
cost of living,” as hereinbefore explained, average rates per ton 
per mile in this Western District are only 29 per cent higher than 
they were in 1911, and only 10 per cent higher than they were 
prior to the general increases granted in 1920. 

In the interest of the public, dependent in large measure for its 
prosperity upon efficient transportation, as well as in the interest 
of the owners of railway securities, it is imperative that there be 
no further reductons in rates, but that, on the contrary, increases 
be granted, to the end that railway credit be sustained and pro- 
gressive railway improvement and development be permitted to 
go forward. 

NEW EQUIPMENT 

During the year arrangements were made for the construction 

and acquisition of the following new equipment: 


« 


Passenger Equipment: 
24 Steel Vestibule Passenger Coaches. 
23 Steel Paggace Cars. 
3 Steel Combinatien Baggage and Mail Cars. 
Freight Equipment: 
1.000 Box Cars. 
1.000 Automohile Cars. 
590 Stock Cars. 
500 Flat Cars. 
200 Refrigerator Cars 

These cars were purchased for delivery in 1925, the freight 
cars to be delivered by March 3lst and the passenger cars by June 
30th. All of this equipment is to be of modern type in every par- 
ticular and of large capacity and will be sufficient to fully offset 
all retirements of old equipment that have been made since the 
last previous acquisition of new equipment. 

GENERAL 

Maintenance of way was continued during the year on the basis 
of expending the full amount essential to maintain the property in 
first class condition. 

In the aggregate, a total of 3,051,507 new track ties were inserted 
in the replacement of old ties removed. The larger proportion of 
these were treated, the balance being white oak and cedar. 

New rail totaling 46,000 tons was put into the main track in re- 
newal of worn rail. Most of this rail was of 90 and 100-Ib. section 
and replaced rail of lighter weight which in turn was re-laid in 
branch lines and sidings, releasing older and lighter rail which 
had become worn out. 

Bridges and structures were adequately maintained. As shown 
elsewhere, replacements of temporary structures with permanent 
work was continued. Maintenance expenditures on equipment 
were reduced proportionally with the smaller requirements of the 
year due to less business and less use of locomotives and cars. 


PENSIONS 

During the year, 169 employees and officers were retired from 
active service and granted pensions by the Company. Of these 
retirements, 79 were on account of employees having reached the 
age of seventy and 90 were on account of employees having svf- 
fered permanent physical disability. 

On December 3l1st. 1924, there were 1,347 retired employees 
receiving pensions. The average monthly pension in force on that 
date was $38.34. The amount paid in pensions during the year 
was $594,011.82, an increase of $55,906.10 over the amount paid in 
1923. 

Since January Ist, 1901, the effective date of the Pension System, 
pension payments made by the Company have amounted to 
$5,868,474.21. 

FEDERAL VALUATION 

No important development has occurred during the year, in the 
matter of valuation of your Company’s property by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Bureau of Valuation is continuing 
ts work but owing to reductions that have been made in the 
personnel of this department of the Commision, as well as to the 
oncentration of its efforts upon the work of completing valuations 
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of the properties of other railroads whose earnings are thought 
to be subject to recapture, considerably less progress was made 
last year than was made in the years prior thereto. The work 
of the bureau on the valuation of your property requires continued 
co-operation on the part of your Company. 

Under a provision -of the Valuation Law, the Commision is 
required to revise valuations from time to time to bring them up to 
date and the Commission is requiring the preparation and recording 
of a large amount of data to be kept currently for its use in future 
revisions of the valuation. There is a large amount of detail 
involved and a considerable permanent force is made necessary by 
reason of the Commission’s orders in this respect. 

The expenditure for valuation purposes during the year 1924, 
was $174,615.90. This is $15,358.59 less than was expended in 
1923. From the commencement of this work, up to December 
3lst, 1924, $2,710,783.40 has been expended upon it by your 


Company. 
Freight Traffic 


The details of Freight Traffic for the year ending December 
31, 1924, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 


-— -Decrease——_, 

Per 

1923 1924 Amount Cent 

Freight Revenue..... $113,092,825.75 $103,516,754.39 $9,576,071.36 8.47 

Percentage 

of Increase 

1923 1924 or Decrease 

Tons of Revenue Freight Carried... 58,207,915 52,158,316 10.39 Dec, 
Tons cf Revenue Freight Carried 

Mk DE aed xiedntacakessscenes 9,248,615,383 8,290,312,710 10.36 Dec. 

Average Revenue Received per Ton $1.94291 $1.98466 2.15 Inc. 
Average Revenue Received per Ton 

SS 7 ere eer ee 1.223 cents 1.249 cents 2.13 Inc. 
Average Distance Each Revenue Ton 

ee rn re ree 158.89 miles 158.95 miles .04 Ine, 
Mileage of Freight and Proportion 

OF Me Wels cdc cs cacans cscs 20,282,667 18,645,485 8.07 Dee. 
Average Number of Tons cf Revenue 
and Non-revenue Freight Carried 

SOP “TOE. Bibi cscn0ccuptckensas 548.71 529.53 3.50 Dee. 
Average Number of Tons of Revenue 
and Non-revenue Freight Carried 

per Loaded Car Mile.......... ; 24.64 23.49 4.67 Dec. 
Average Freight Revenue per Train 

DED. setéscnevensanseewasaneane $5.58 $5.55 .54 Dec. 


Passenger Traffic 


The details of Passenger Traffic for the year ending December 
31, 1924, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
-——-Decrease-——-~ 


Per 

1923 1924 Amount Cent 

Passenger Revenue... $30,390,660.14 $22,872,654.95 $1,518,005.19 4.99 

Percentage 

1923 1924 of Decrease 

Revenue Passengers Carried........ 32,004,205 32,409,398 1.80 Dec. 
Revenue Passengers Carried One 

Be “eves eebueweasaseknce ce wees 1,122.116,027 1,097,745,118 2.17 Dee. 

Average Fare Paid per Passenger. . 92.08l cents 89.087 cents 3.25 Dec. 


Average Rate Paid per Passenger per 


BE. Kadbdeb cane veses ened ogas 2.708 cents 2.630 cents 2.88 Dec. 
Average Distance Traveled per Rev 

ee fink deen neecdes 34.00 miles 33.87 miles .38 Dec, 
Mileage of Passenger and Propor- 

Chom GE Bewed THONG. oc isceseces 18,904,478 18,489,321 2.20 Dec. 
Averaze Passenger-tiain Revenue per 

PO SED -adane henessuneseaeme $2.19 $2.17 -91 Dec. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


The tctal Operating Expenses of the Company, for the year 
ending December 31, 1924, were $120,536,645.08: of this amount 
$22,559,053.13 was for charges pertaining to the Maintenance of 
Way and Structures. Included in these charges is a large part of 
the cost of 85,275 tons of steel rails, the greater portion of which 
was laid in replacement of rails of lighter weight in 638.30 miles of 
track; also the cost of 3,051,507 new track ties. 

The charges of Maintenance of Way and Structures also include 
a portion of the cost of ballasting 6.00 miles of track with gravel, 
and 44.62 miles with cinders; the erection, in place of wooden 
structures, of 47 new steel bridges aggregating 4,135 feet in length 
and containing 2,037 tons of bridge metal; and the replacement of 
other wooden structures with masonry arch and box culverts and 
cast-iron pipes, the openings being filled with earth. The length of 
wooden structures replaced by permanent work aggregates 9,665 
feet. 

The charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures 
for the year ending December 31, 1924, compared with the preceding 


year, were as follows: 
Increase 
1923 1924 or Decrease 

Cost of Rails: 
New steel rails........ 


Usable and rerolled rails..... 


$2.932,169.83 $607,778.39 Inc. 
1,291,950.26 243,643.02 Inc. 


$1.424,391.44 
1,048.307.24 


$2,472,698.68 


$3.324,120.09 $851,421.41 Inc. 


&22.264.41 Inc. 


$29,157.00 Inc. 


Less credit for old rails and 


ether items 1,726,610.29 2,548,874.70 


$746,088.29 





Net charge for rails. . 
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Increase 
1923 1924 or Decrease 
Cost of Ties... 3,807,268.63  4,225,267.30 417,998.67 Inc. 
See Ge Meee, an cetansececs 343,599.60 242,495.88 101,103.72 Dec. 


1,077,952.05  1,322,750.92 
9,808,897.29 9,185,531.25 


244,798.87 Inc. 
623,366.04 Dec. 


Cost of Other Track Material. 
Roadway and Track Labor and 
Other Expenses 


Total Charges for Roadway 
and Track ae . . .$15,783,805.96 $15,751,290.74 


Ormer CHARGES Account 
MAINTENANCE OF Way AND 
SrructuRes were As Fottows 


$32,515.22 Dec. 


Bridges, Trestles and Culverts 1,477,391.66 1,303,140.23 4,251.43 Dec. 
Road Crossings, Fences, etc 798,963.89 666,778.30 133 185.59 Dec 
Signals and Interlockers 829,624.63 753,832.57 75,792.06 Dec 
Buildings, Fixtures and 

Grounds etki wi 2,368,835.57 2,017,159.56 351,676.01 Dec 
Wharves and Docks...... ‘ 162,479.41 157,792.18 4,687.23 Dec 
Superintendence ....... .. 1,009,395.84 1,005,050.42 4,345.42 Dec 
Roadway Tools and Supplies 457,523.73 402,712.04 54,811.69 Dec 
Sundry Miscellaneous Charges 480,243.09 501.297.09 21,054.00 Inc. 


Total Charges Account Main 

tenance of Way and Struct 

WER cvcccecssccececeses $23,368.263.78 $2 

The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for 
the current year amounted to 18.72 per cent. of the total Operating 
Expenses, as compared with 17.64 per cent. for the preceding year. 


2,559,053.13 $809,210.65 Dec. 


Maintenance of Equipment 
The charges on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the 
year ending December 31, 1924, compared with the preceding year, 
as follows: 


were 
Increase 
1923 1924 or Decrease 
Locont tives $15,551,616.09 $13,463,360.05 $2,088,256.04 Dec. 
Passenger-train Cars 2,806,085.45 2,577 ,072.02 229,013.43 Dec. 
5.169,957.40 12,252,774.89 2,917.182.51 Dec. 


Freight-train Cars . <s 
Work Equipment ; 
Shop Machinery 
Superintendence 
Sundry Mise 


517,697.70 
527,442.75 
1,042,231.12 


420,823.70 
473,081.65 
1,099,261.26 


96,874.00 Dec. 
54,361.10 Dec. 
57,030.14 Inc. 


‘Haneous 


Charges 305,031.24 295,092.41 9,938.83 Dec. 
Total Charges Accourt 
Maintenance of Equip- 

BIR scncanccseteceses $35,920,061.75 $30,581,465.98 $5,338,595.77 Dec. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current 
year amount to 25.37 per cent of the total Operating Expenses, 
as compared with 27.11 per cent for the preceding year. 





Transportation Expenses 


The charges on account of Transportation Expenses for the year 
ending December 31, 1924, compared with the preceding year, were 
as follows: 


1923 1924 Decrease 
Laho: 7 $43,400,937.14 $40,941,302.34 $2,459,634.80 Dec. 
Fuel for Locomotives....... 14,241,853.23 11,482,776.50 2,759 076. 73 Dec. 
Supplies and Miscellaneous 
Dk: catithecnnesensens 8,865,820.21 8,077 ,406.96 788,413.25 Dec. 
Total Charges Account 


eanscers ation Expenses . $66,508,610.58 $60,501,485.80 $6,007,124.78 Dec. 


The above charges for Transportation Expenses for the current 
year amount to 50.19 per cent of the total Operating Expenses, as 
compared with 50.19 per cent for the preceding year. 


Capital Stock 


The Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company held by the Public 
has been reduced $25,080.00 during the year, as follows 





By the purchase of Common Stcck Scrip................... $80.00 
ee ey Gr. SED CHIE wh Se tecesadancesenssssdeee 25,000.00 
~ $25,080.00 

The Capital Stock authorized by the Company is Two Hundred 


Million Dollars ($200,000,000.00) , 
issued to December 31, 1924: 


Herp sy THE Pvstic: ; 
Common Stock and Scrip.. 
Preferred Stock and Scrip... 


of which the following has been 


- -$145,156,263.82 
22,395,120.00 
Total Stock and Scrip held bv the Public 
Hetp tn TREASURY: 
Common Stock and Scrip 
Preferred Stock and Script 


. $167,551,383.82 


2,347,211.71 


coos GID, 898,595. 53 


Total Stock and Scrip held in Treasury 





Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1924. 


Funded Debt 


At the close of the preceding vear the amount of Funded Debt 

nt: i i PE TR ae dice idee. wee i meine Wee ol $260,170,800.00 
The above amount has been decreased during the year ending 

December 31, 1924, by Bonds and Equipment Trust Certi- 
as follows 


ficates redeemed, 
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May 16, 1925 


M. L. S. & W. Ry. First Mortgage (Michigan 

Division), 6% ‘including $3,000.00 unpre- 

sented aud transferred to “Current Liabili- 

GED cuvccsacenenvewesesonecentetensekesen $1,281,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%. 6,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 

BOSS, GED. soc cececesanesnenpeessceseessns 216,060.06 
Minnesota & Iowa Ry. First Mortgage, 3%% 

fincluding $1,000.00 unpresented and trans- 

ferred to “Current Liabilities”) . 

Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Gold Notes of 1920 

Gee  scesnteediveencenasenvases 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 

of 1922, 5%: 


~ 


,994,000.06 


664,900.00 


Pe Th cestundsens en gaeuns $345.000.00 
BUNS TE be cccsscceweserawves 


317,000.96 
- 662,000.00 


Total Funded Debt RKedeemed........... 4,733,900.00 


$255,436,900.00 
Bonds sold 
as follows: 





And the above amount has been increased by 
during the year ending December 31, 1924, 


C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortzage Gold of 1987, 5%, sold te 
reiinburse the Company for past expenditures made for 


3,150,000.00 


construction and in redeeming underlying bonds... 


Leaving Funded Debt held by tke Public, 
1924 


December 31, 


BERESCEE COSC HERO SESS OSE OSSCERSS $258,586.900.00 





Bonds in the Treasury and Due from Trustee 


At the close of the preceding year the amcunt of the Com- 

pany’s unpledged Lionds and Equipment Trust Certificates in 

the Treasury and Due from Trustee was.................+5 $19,931,000.00 
The above amount has been increased during the year ending 

December 31, 1924, as follows: 

Cc. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, due 


from Trustee, in exchange for bonds redeemed during the 
DOE on. 6600660026609 0055400804664 ROH 60s 00000006685 — 1.278.000.0090 
_ Other bonds redeemed during the year exchangeable for 
. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, viz.: 
CC. & N. W. Ry. —s. Fund of 1879, 5%...... $6,000.00 
c. 2 me y- hes Sinking Fund Debentures of 
i) Sa a rs, er are 216,000.00 
_ - 222,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of ~ 1987, 
due from Trustee on account cf Construction Fxpenditures 
Ee a ee 1,000.000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Morteage, 5%, due 
from Trustee in exchange for honds redeemed during the 
ee ee em 1,904,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. meee Trust Certificates of 1923, 5%, 
ee OF MEE, 66 £osvnvaunanennwnesestbecahss sek uuu. 1,560,000.00 








$25,895,000.00 
And the above amount has been decreased during the year ending 
——s 31, 1924, as follows: 


&. N. W. ky. General Mertgage Geld Bonds of 1987, 5%, 
‘sold to reimburse the Company for past expenditures made 





for construction and in redeeming underlying bonds........ $3,150,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1913 
4¥%4%, matured and cancelled: 
PE: Meets ecteskhicsdeneeedscsakteteseesdsébenves 485,000.00 
PD Move cntducdtaneseakeekh st aehetedwetebkddwennen 115,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1917 
5%, matured and cancelled: 
I a 6 hr hae att Sh clad tallied we ee aa 422,000.00 
SE, SRGhiskGahanesnapaescaGarns stebkduaee ceeean®s 400,000.00 
I TE ani inital cite bale Ges wc earn ie ea iin eee 178,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1920, 6%%, 
matured and cancelled: 
Dt. dinate hekhihveltaew meanness bekneab ad danas 187,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1923, 5% 
matured and cancelled: , 
RN: Win a4-waneed tel oe ble oad be aeaademekdasedaeaics 412,000.00 
~ $5,349,000.00 
Total Bonds and Equipment Certificates in the Treas- —— 
ury and due from Trustee December 31, 1924, un- 
DE  ccecsshdevantivsnenssacunesiuacentwetadeus $20,546,000.00 
The following bonds owned by the Company are 
pledged as security for the C. & N. W. Ry. 10-Year 
Secured Gold Bonds and C. & N. W. Ry. 15-Year 
Secured Gold Bonds : 
-&N . Ry. General Mortgage Gold of 1987, 5%...... $20,500,000.00 
.& N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mortgage, 6%...... 15,000,000.00 
Total December 31, 1924, pledged..................005. ~ $35,500,000.00 





Lands 


During the year ending December 3f, 1924, 11,547.09 acres and 1 
town lot of the Company’s Land Grant lands were sold for the total 
consideration of $511,416.75. The number of acres remaining in the 
several Grants December 31, 1924, amounted to 217,669.95 acres, 
of which 17,439.59 acres were under contract for sale, leaving 
unsold 200,230.36 acres. 

Acknowledgment is made to all officers and employees of their 
loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

‘Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts and statistics 
relating to the business of the fiscal year and the condition of the 
Company’s affairs on December 31, 1924. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

W. H. FINLEY, 
President. 


Chicago, April 22, 1925. 
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Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company 
—Forty-Third Annual Report 


Report of the Board of Directors 


lo the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company: 

The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the affairs 
of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 


Company for the year ended December 31, 1924. 


OPERATING REVENUES: 
I" 6h ty AAG te tosis de rte Westie dir ie $20,019,001.88 
NE a ula acibes d tinal eck ade hk i Ale Oe ee 5,709,095.60 
Se IR. 6 cs cut wuss erenene kus 1,808,625.27 

a ERT re oer 379,013.65 


Total Operating Raewomwes o.oo. sccccccsccccscscesesess $27 ,915,736.40 
OPERATING EXPENSES (79.49 per cent of Operating Revenues) 22,189,823.72 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations................. $5,725,912.68 


Raitway Tax Accruats (5.79 per cent. of 
FRR eT ee $1,615,939.66 


UNCOLLECTIBLE RatILway REVENUES............. 13,072.29 1,629,011.95 
SE TONS. 65. o in ccccsntecdessnscaccous $4,096,900.73 
Pe Fs SEE 6 bh nbk0-csbnddancdasteensuwesseens 687,911.62 
Net Railway Operating Income ............ccccesccees $3,408,989.11 
NONOPERATING INCOME: 
= ee ee roe $40,680.83 
Income from Funded Securities ............... 8,635.70 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Accounts, 
Oe Gee Se 5. 600 %00bs 0 deens ba veodeneses 201,745.46 
OE DORI DOUG. 6 45 ok bnccccdesecectavesves 251,061.99 
I TE nia is iat wali hha Sieg ec A ais eave ele Gwe $3,660,051.10 
Depuctions From Gross INCOME: 
eT Se OR... BS Ree $2,578,398.33 
Ce DOS kp Ga Gubeanceee ss Snd beware 44,744.53 


2,623,142.86 
Net Income $1,036,908.24 
DisPosITion OF Net INCOME: 
Dividends— 
ak ee ND SE an oatenwccavtWibasedoressuen 


mee Ta Ter GR PO nonce cicccesccecsectcess 


General Remarks 
OPERATING REVENUES 


It will be observed from the data contained in this report 
that the total operating revenues declined 1.58 per cent from 
what they were in 1923. 

The total decline in freight revenue as compared with 1923 was 
27/100 of one per cent. The total decline in passenger revenue as 
compared with 1923 was 6.58 per cent. 

The entire decline in passenger traffic was in the short haul 
business and is almost entirely accounted for by the more general 
use of motor vehicles. To meet the loss in short haul traffic your 
company is bending every effort to increase its long haul passenger 
business. There was a slight increase in long haul passenger 
business, but not sufficient to overcome the loss resulting from the 
increased use of motor vehicles. 

FREIGHT RATES 

Your company carried more net tons of freight one mile in 1924 
than in 1923, but the gross revenue, as stated, was less. This 
situation is due largely to rate adjustments that have been going 
on since 1921, with the net result that in 1924 the average rate per 
ton per mile had decreased 15 per cent, and the average rates ap- 
plicable throughout the year 1924 were 35 per cent higher than in 
1911, whereas the average for all the railroads in the United 
States was 51 per cent higher than 1911. 

The railroads composing the Western Group have been 
treated less favorably with relation to rates than those in the 
Eastern Group, notwithstanding the latter have the greater density 
of traffic. After giving effect to the various reductions that have 
taken place beginning with 1921, we find that the net result is to 
leave rates in the Eastern District 23 per cent higher than the 
rates as they existed prior to the increase in 1920, and in the 
Western District but 10 per cent higher. When the Western 
District, however, is divided as between the roads composing 
Western Trunk Lines and located in the Northwestern region and 
roads composing the Southwestern Group, we find that those in 
the Northwestern Group are on an abnormally low basis. While 
we do not have the exact figures for all the railroads in the 
two groups for 1924, yet it is safe to say that they are on sub- 
stantially the same relative basis as in 1923. In 1923 the average 
freight rate per ton per mile in the Southwestern Group was 
1.364 cents, while in the exclusive Western Trunk Line Group, 
which includes all the mileage of your company, it was only 1.12 


cents per ton per mile. ‘ 
It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that cost of opera- 
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tion in the Northwestern region is greater than in the South- 
western region. Your officers feel that the rate structure in the 
Northwestern region is abnormally low and unfair to the carriers 
serving this territory, not only when measured by the intrinsic 
value and cost of the service rendered, but likewise when com- 
pared with average rates prevailing in other regions; keeping in 
mind traffic density. \No effort has been spared to bring about 
equitable adjustments, but future action of regulating authorities 
remains problematical. 

Dr. M. O. Lorenz, Director of the Bureau of Statistics, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, summarizes the situation in the 
following language: 

“The increase in cperating expenses and taxes per ton mile in each dis- 
trict (Eastern, Southern and Western) is very marked, while the net rail- 
way operating income available for capital charges shows on the same unit 
basis no increase in any district, and in the Western District a very marked 
decline.” 


EXPENSES 

Notwithstanding increased tonnage and decreased gross revenue, 
your company lowered its operating expenses by $1,326,323.65, or 
5.64 per cent, as compared with 1923. This was accomplished in 
large measure by decrease in the cost of fuel, and by increasing 
the number of net tons per car and per train and the number 
of train miles per hour. Maintenance of equipment costs were 
reduced 10.62 per cent, whereas maintenance of way costs were 
slightly higher than in 1923. Equipment and ways and structures 
have been well maintained and are in excellent condition. 
TAXES 

Taxes have grown to be an enormous burden upon the revenues 
of your company. In 1924 they consumed 5.79 per cent of the 
total revenue. 
DIVIDENDS 

Owing to the lack of income from operations due to the low 
rate structure, high wage scale and excessive taxes, your Board 
of Directors found it necessary to pass the dividend upon the 
common stock and to reduce the dividend upon the preferred stock 
from 7 per cent to 5 per cent. 


Additions and Betterments 


Additions and Betterments to the property of the Company for 
the year ended December 31, 1924, were as follows: 


EXPENDITURES FOR Roap: 


Widening Cuts and Fills..... TTTTIT TITTIES Te $80,607.03 
“sere FB DO arr 149,557.76 
Betees, “Trestees O6E CUbveets, nc ccccccccccsccsceceseces 202,827.93 
Additional Yard Tracks and PE tei dbs cane wanda dec 34,955.34 
Sethe: We CO Pn ccc cic tcorcccesestevesases 66,360.74 
WE CED, ccc canctde kine adders sebdsseveticweesesé 45,472.18 
Shop Buildings and Enginehouses..............00e00ee00- 100,396.97 
ee ie on chek dea asa eee ein dnc eebebea oak 52,810.30 
LR aN eee ee $732,988.25 
EXPENDITURES FOR EQUIPMENT: 
Improvement of Equipment...........eeseeseececececcees 518,124.99 
Total Expenditures for Road and Equipment............ $1,251,113.24 
The credits to “Investment in Road and Equip- 
ment” for property retired during the year ended 
December 31, 1924, were as follows: 
EE, OE TR 6 5.5.4.0 40000400004 6%s0 0000 $197,692.02 
RETIREMENTS OF EQUIPMENT: 
DS RS | cc nccnceeesoresene $10,520.20 
197 Freight Train Cars.... 122,359.60 
53 Company Service Cars....... 30,117.23 
Other FOCUS ccccccccccccccce 287 863.64 
OE ig cee icsins tear enedssiennsnneks 450,860.67 
Total Retirements of Road and Equipment.......... 648,552.69 





Net Additions to “Investment in Road and Equipment” 

Lands 
During the year ended December 31, 1924, 583.70 acres of the 
Company’s Land Grant lands were sold for the total consideration 
of $4,844.50. The number of acres remaining in the several Grants 
December 31, 1924, amounted to 58,825.91 acres, of which 7,405.75 
acres were under contract for sale, leaving unsold 51,420.16 acres. 





Your Board desires to express its appreciation to the officers and 
employees of the Company for the interest they have displayed in 
its affairs and their conscientious endeavors to bring about im- 
provement in the service. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

: W. H. FINLEY, 
President. 


Chicago, Illinois, April 21, 1925. 
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The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company— 
Second Annual Report 


Year Ended December 31, 1924 


To the Stockholders of 

Tue New York, Cuicaco anp St. Louis RAILroap CoMPANY: 

The Board of Directors herewith its i ' 

‘ or: submits its report for the year 

ended December 31, 1924. , 7 

The authorized capital stock of the company is $105,500,000, of 
which $78,967,900 was authorized to be issued in exchange for 
stocks of the constituent companies. On December 31, 1924, the 
Status of the capital stock was as follows: 
Issued and outstanding 


Common ee 
Preferred . seen iets bh baaGetaves 25,783,451 


ude 5 
Issued and held in Treasury $56,105,645 


Common $os6n00CtSn06RARO Cab Sekedneendun $15,781,556 


DUE “Wiwekel ¢aridekodicdnuad buasadane uted 6,841,699 
; ; ————_—_ 22,623,255 
To be issued for stocks of constituent companies: 
DE dxkutenveCuuenekedtavd vend Seebbubion $144,150 
SE anadoenesdaesvissdiesatusccameetin se * 94:850 
-— 239,000 
Total capital stock at December 31, 1924.... $78,967,900 


The funded debt outstanding at Dec. 31, 1923, was $82,837,000 
It was decreased during the calendar year by retire- ; 
ment of: é 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1916.......... $110,000 
Engine Trust Certificates of 1916.............. 30,000 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1917.......... 342,000 
Equipment Trust Certificates of January 15, 1920 43,200 
Freight Car Equipment Notes of 1920......... 78,800 
U. S. Government Loan Notes, Series 1921..... 46,000 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1922.......... 35,000 
Second Equipment Trust Certificates of 1922... 225,000 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1923.......... 285,000 
Serial Notes to The New York Central Railroad. 130,000 
oF er re 105,000 
—_—__——. 1,430,000 
, ; $81,407,000 
It was increased during the calendar year by issu- 
ance ol: 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1924.......... $2,865,000 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds..................- 26,058,000 
_ - 28,923,000 
Funded debt outstanding as of December 31, 1924.... $110,330,000 


To provide more adequately for the efficient and economical 
handling of the Company’s traffic, an Equipment Trust Agreement 











The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


Generat Batance Sueet, DecemBer 31, 1924 


Assets 
Investments 


Investment in road and equipment 


Road bebCepebenss beseeceuunsease $146,904,076.75 
FEF FEE ee ee or 44,952,304.27 
CEORSTES GHBORGRUTES. occcccesesesces 529,361.49 
———__—_—_—_——. $192,385,742.51 
Improvements on leased railway property 67,869.94 
Sinking fund for equipt. trust certificates 341,059.63 
Deposits in lieu of mortgd. property sold 6,000.00 
Miscellaneous physical property........ 750,175.91 
Investments in affiliated companies 
Stocks panes 60456u0es bes oeebeutes $18,742,051.85 
DED <cccctcecaccecsancseseedasenes 460,601.00 
a oP Pea 93,800.00 


——_—————_ 19,296,452.85 


Other investments 




















Dh. cecheeees 56aeeuns coedestens $1,000.00 
i pe sdnesedncear seen eeueuckes 163,406.32 
Notes ..... beenebsesechadatseeenens 21,800.00 
Miscellaneous ; cepadaeneeenens 2,140.00 
— — ———- 188,346.32 
$213,035,647.16 
Current Assets 
Cs vaeresaseevensens TTT e CTT eer eer re $3,953,108.48 
Time draft and Geposits......cccccccccccccccccccccseces 2,500,000.00 
Special deposits .... 0.0... cece ececeeeeseescceeeeecunes 1,331,727.00 
Tamme amd billie SEGRIUORNS. occ cccccceceeccccceccesscoces 125,001.80 
Traffic and car service balances receivable............+-: 1,745,530.66 
Net balance receivable from agents and conductors........ 582,955.48 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable... .......ceeeeeeeeeeees 1,100,008.61 
Material and supplies. .....+..ccceeeeseeeeceeeeeeeseees 4,672,328.03 
Interest and dividends receivable. ........-.eee+ee08: ews 459,577.51 
WMamte SOOSIUERES occ cccccccccceccccccccccceccocccceeres 12,929.50 
Other Curremt ASSCtS.. 02. ccccsncccccccccsccccccvcccces 223,250.87 
$16,706,417.94 
Deferred Assets 
Working fund advances. ........cceceeeeeeeeceeecenenes $18,157.49 
Insurance and other funds...........ccceeceeeeeceeeees 10,287.50 
Other deferred aSSEtS.... ccc ccccescccccccccecesecsess 6,198.00 
$34,642.99 
Unadjusted Debits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance........-- $62,500.00 
Discount on funded debt.......ccccccesccececeecescees 2,793,574.20 
Other unadjusted debits... sag eseee prabeageseinosesouses 1,708,488.54 
Securities issued or assumed—Unpledge 
Capital Stock—Common......++++se0++ $15,781,756.00 
Cumulative preferred. ........«+++++ 6,841,699.00 
Second and improvement mortgage bonds 690,000.00 
23,313,455.00 
Securities issued or assumed—Pledged Sec- 
ond and improvement mortgage bonds. . $1,389,000.00 
Receiver’s certificates of indebtedness... . 554,000.00 
Priog lien bonds. .....cccccccccscccscces 425,000.00 
2,368,000.00 
$30,246,017.74 
$260,022,725.83 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 





Liabilities 
Stock 
Capital Stock 
en ne ar $46,100,500.00 
Cumulative preferred, Series A........ 32,619,200.00 
Ownership certificates 
TE vcsnecedeteuasddacsenss tee 3,250.00 
Cumulative preferred, Series A...... 5;950.00 
Stock liability for conversion : 
CRED. cctcads cankenendenaauenemees $144,150.00 
Cumulative preferred, Series A...... 94,850.00 
Long Term Debt 
Funded debt unmatured 
Equipment obligations ............... $14,948,000.00 
Oe PE occcneeneeedeseeennes 92,788,000.00 
Mortgage bonds nominally issued...... 2,504,000.00 


Collateral trust notes 
Note to U. S. R. R. Administration. . 1,000,000.00 
U. S. Govt. loan notes, Series 1921.. 554,000.00 
Miscellaneous obligations 
Serial notes to New York Central R.R. 1,040,000.00 





Receiver’s certificates of indebtedness.............e50005: 


Current Liabilities 
Eaeame and bills payable. .ncccccccccccccscccccecccsccecs 
Traffic and car service balances payable...............++++ 
Audited accounts and wages payable............0e+ee0++ 
Miscellaneous accounts payable. ..........eseeeeeeeeeces 
Interest matured unpaid. .....cccccccccccccccccccccvess 
Diividendia apntered WEBREE. .ccccccscccccccccccccscceese 
Unmatured interest accrued.........ceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Other current liabilities. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccces 


Deferred Liabilities 


Other deferred liabilities... ....... ccc ee cece ee eeeeeecee 
Unadjusted Credits 

Tet BORG ccc ccccccccccccescccesccescscecceccececes 

Operating reserves ......ceccecccccceccsccscessessscees 

Accrued depreciation—Equipment .........+eeeeeeeeeees 

Other unadjusted credits.........ceeeeeeeeeeceweeences 


Corporate Surplus 
Additions to property through income and surplus........ 
Funded debt retired through income and surplus........ 
Miscellaneous fund reserveS.......eseseerecceereerecees 


Total appropriated surplus.........eseeeeeeeeees 
Profit and loss—Balance..........sccesccccssecssseees 


$78,728,900.00 


239,000.00 


$78,967,900.00 


$112,834,000.00 
554,000.00 


$113,388,000.00 





$5,000.00 
1,876,449.36 
2,990,083.74 
802,067.41 
510,435.00 
821,292.00 
1,075,262.80 
301,763.99 





$8,382,354.30 


$811,315.09 


$2,619,018.02 
290.750.00 
8,983,682.69 
586,991.82 





$12,480,442.53 


$7,616.19 
98,184.40 
93,800.00 





$199,600.59 
45,793,113.32 


——— 


$45,992,713.91 
| Reaihe tC aR 


$260,022,725.83 
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was entered into during the year for the purchase of 300 double 
deck composite stock cars, 1,000 steel underframe automobile cars, 
10 switching locomotives, and 10 Mikado freight locomotives, the 
total par value of Equipment Trust Certificates issued under this 
agreement being $2,865,000. 

Under Finance Docket No. 3582, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted authority during the year to issue Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds (Series A), par value $26,058,000, to reimburse 
the Treasury for capital expenditures theretofore made. 

During the year, investment in road and equipment was increased 
$10,345,694.17 and other investments were increased $10,625,716.40, 
making a total increase in investments of $20,971,410.57. 

The usual financial and statistical statements are appended. 

The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the fidelity, efficiency, 
and united efforts displayed by your officers and employees in the 
discharge of their duties during the year. 


For the Board of Directors, 
O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 


J. J. BERNET, 
Chairman of the Board. President. 





The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


Income Account 
1924 1923 
$53,992,434.88 $57,477,378.99 
40,276,955.85 43,938,161.63 


Operating Income 
Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses..............4. 

















Net revenue from railway operations $13,715,479.03 $13,539,217.36 
ee ns $2,737,032.51 $2,852,483.16 
Uncollectible railway revenues.............. 18,730.02 7,690.40 

$2,755,762.53 $2,860,173.56 

Railway operating income.......... $10,959,716.50 $10,679,043.80 

Nonoperating Income ; oe , 
emt Gros ISCOMABREIVER. 2occcccccccccecceess $22,328.36 $47,094.88 
Rent from passenger-train cars............. 22,256.40 23,524.58 
Rent from werk equipment...............- 19,755.57 13,921.10 
Dek De: GON Riss va oe.cvccctdsnce 198,291.78 202,748.19 
Miscellaneous rent income..... st esccccccess 144,274.51 119,893,26 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physical property. 25,918.56 24 821.28 
I NO a ce ei eee kee eb oe 994,860.00 719,582.50 
Income from funded securities............. 39,722.50 46,968.06 


e *,* fol ? 2 7 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts 246,318.33 329,194.80 





Income from sinking and other reserve funds 425.00 : 425.00 
Miscellaneous inCOmMe ....ccccccccccscccces 5,360.93 2,625.30 
Total nonoperating income......... $1,719,511.94 $1,530,798.95 
ehh DOE: 0c cc-cdinscesccecceus $12,679,228.44 $12,209,842.75 
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Deductions from Gross Income 1924 1925 
Hire of freight cars—Debit balance........ $1,147,559.78 $1,301,615.28 
2 fl ee ere geeeee 28,164.82 13,723.25 
Rent for passenger-train cars............... 77,043.15 59,899.51 
Rent for work equipment................-: 5,054.39 14,472.88 
SE PN Wiki cd ccnecanvcdxtdseenee 374,890.93 377,767.57 
Se FE See eee 11,690.25 2,789.90 
ND WON ng oon rnsedkvkssénnaxes 97,583.94 101,100.76 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..............0. 6,387.86 9,316.17 
Interest on funded debt............ccceee: 4,669,257.35 3,669,233.39 
Interest on unfunded debt................. 269,895.87 248,575.30 
Amortization of discount on funded debt... . 71,047.08 45,846.79 
Miscellaneous income charges.............. 51,406.07 34,160.34 


$6,809,981.49  $5,878,501.14 





Total deductions from gross income. 

















PU EK, chant <scdanGieuatecch $5,869,246.95  $6,331,341.61 
Disposition of Net Income 
Income applied to sinking funds............ $98,184.40 $98,482.05 
Dividend appropriations of incomc.......... 3,361,774.50 3,556,648.00 
Total sinking fund -and dividend 
CIES “in. kkxbhedenueGen<s $3,459,958.90 $3,655,130.05 
Income balance transferred to profit 
a BOGS: Wo. 5 6 dawe cece $2,409,288.05 $2,676,211.56 
Profit and Loss Account 
Credit balance December 31, 1923.......... $35,883 ,692.09 
Balance transferred from Income Account... $2,409,288.05 
Profit on road and equipment sold.......... 8,695.57 
Discount on bonds purchased and retired.... 6,815.60 
Unrefundable overcharges .............0.0. 11,193.26 
REE Os Se OTE re ae 8,669.54 
Miscellaneous credits, and adjustments...... 7,836,905.04 10,281,567.06 
$46,165,259.15 
Loss on retired road and equipment......... $60,086.41 
Surplus appropriated for investment in physi- 
ON PE 6k. bce nnn kb wien ces cnneunes 8,669.54 
Debt discount extinguished through surplus. . 68,775.16 
Premium on equipment trust certificates pur- 
Sete SES bik bce hoe sedueesouen 1,788.90 
SEED. 6.-0.0.0-0:0:k-0e 0 has0ehseese% 232,825.82 372,145.83 
Credit balance December 31, 1924...... $45,793,113.32 














The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company — Forty-Seventh 


Annual 


RicH MOND, Va., March 31, 1925. 

To THE STOCKHOLDERS : ea 

The Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1924, is herewith submitted. 

The average mileage operated during the year was 2,555.7 miles, 
an increase over the previous year of 3.0 miles. The mileage at 
the end of the year was 2,555.0 miles, an increase of 2.1 miles over 
mileage on December 31, 1923. 


Results for the Year 
$108,033,448.35 


Operating Revenues 
(Increase $6,057,650.67, or 5.94%.) 
Operating Expenses 
(Increase $3,891,926.30, or 4.93%.) 


82,781,702.76 














Net Operating Revenue........--.eseeeeeceseeeeereenees 
(Increase $2,165,724.37, or 9.38%.) 5 Fs 

Taxes and Uncollected Railway Revenues.............+++ 4,.788,669.37 
(Increase $71,999.39, or 1.53%.) aa 

Railway Operating Income...........-eseeeeeeeeeereneees $20,463,076.22 
(Increase $2,093,724.98, or 11.40%.) F - 

Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.........-+++++++: 1,429,844.25 
(Increase $663,839.88, or 86.66%.) 

Net Railway Operating eye (ietesenbecereseeses $21,892,920.47 
(Increase $2,757,564.86, or 14.41%. 

Miscellaneous Income ........ccccccsccccccccccccceieces 1,886,080.07 


(Decrease $329,968.15, cr 14.89%.) 





$23,779,000.54 





Total Gross Income.......... sg ie} _pipeetebe deneadaeens 
(Increase $2,427.596.71, or .37%. 

Rental and Other Payments. .........scccccsccccesseesses 414,862.78 
(Increase $34,097.20, cr 8.95%.) 

Income ‘for year available for interest...........-++e005 $23,364,137.76 


$2,393.499.51, or 11.41%.) 
of amount available) amounted to........ 
or 6.07%.) 


(Increase 
Interest (48.21% 
(Decrease $728,140.59, 


11,263,067.14 





$12,101,070.62 





Net Imcome for the yeO..ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccece 
(Increase $3,121,640.10, or 34.76%.) . 
6%4% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A, 


Dividend—twe of 3%4% each, aggregating.......... 816,302.50 


(ApveRTISEMENT] 


Report 


Net Income equivalent to 16.78% of Common Stock out- 








GEE Na bc dtrae nea keteananededauedeeaene es wine $11,284,768.12 
Common Stock Dividend—two of 2% each, aggregating.... 2,619,500.20 
Kemainder, devoted to corporate purposes...........ee0.- $8,665,267.92 

Financial 


During the year 1924 your Company purchased the following 
locomotives and cars: 
50 Light Type Mikado Locomotives. 
50 Heavy Type Mikado Locomotives. 
1,000 40-ton Automobile Box Cars. 
5,500 57% ton Steel Hopper Bottom Gondola Coal Cars. 
600 57% ton Hepper Bottom Roger Ballast Cars. 
15 All Steel Express Cars. 
4 All Steel Dining Cars. 
100 8-wheel Steel Superstructure Caboose Cars. 
5 25 ton, 8-wheel, Locomotive Cranes. 
4 Jordan Composite Spreaders. 
at an approximate cost of $22,600,000. Equipment Trust, Series 
“V” was created during the year, under which 5 per cent Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates were issued to the aggregate principal 
amount of $18,000,000, an amount sufficient to provide approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the total cost of the above mentioned 
equipment. These Certificates are dated July Ist, 1924, and will 
be due July Ist, 1939, and provide for annual payment of $1,200,000, 
on July Ist of each year, commencing with 1925. 
All of the above mentioned equipment with the exception of 
4 All Steel Dining Cars. 
449 40-ton Automobile Box Cars. 
11 All Steel Express Cars. 
636 Steel Gondola Cars. 
were delivered to your Company prior to December 3lst, 1924. 
The program of Additions and Betterments and improvements 
which were financed in large part by the issuance of preferred 
stock, which was referred to in annual reports for 1922 and 1923, 
was nearly completed during the year. Of the $12,558,500, all 
but approximately $2,500,000 has been expended up to December 
31st, 1924. Those few pieces of work which were not completed 
as of the end of the year will be completed during 1925. 
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During the year there was issued $142,000 of 5 per cent First 
Consolidated mortgage Bonds to reimburse your Company for 6 
per cent Mortgage — Bonds of 1922 of like amount which 
were retired on July Ist, 1922. 

Reference is made on page 8 of your annual report for 1923 to 
the final settlement with the Director General of Railroads covering 
operations during the period of Federal Control, in which it was 
stated that the Director General had agreed to fund the indebted- 
ness for Additions and Betterments made to your property during 
the period of Federal Control to the extent of $9,200,000, thus 
releasing to your Company $2,200,000 in cash. Notes amounting 
to $9,200,000.00, due in 1930 and bearing interest at rate of 6 per 
cent were issued during the year for this indebtedness. 

In accordance with Trust Indenture dated April 1, 1916, between 
your Company and Central Union Trust Company, of New York, 
5 per cent Convertible Secured Gold Bonds are convertible into 
stock up to April 2, 1926, at $90 per share. During the year these 
bonds, amounting to $1,656,000, were converted into Common Cap- 
ital Stock to the par value of $1,840,000. This increases the amount 
of Common Capital Stock outstanding as of December 31, 1924, 
to $67,265,725. 

The changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during 
the year were as follows: 
: Retired 
$28,000.00 


4 per cent. Big Sandy R’y First Mortgage Bonds........... 
30,000.00 


4 per cent. Coal River R’y First Mortgage Bonds............ 
5 per cent. Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. First Mort- 


gage Bonds . WYTTTTC CTI TTT TTT TT LTT ee 5,000.00 

4 per cent. R. & S. W. R’y First Mortgage Bonds............ 6,000.00 

5 per cent. Convertible Secured Gold Bonds. ery Te Te 1,656,000.00 

Equipment Trust Obligations... .......6.- cee eee eee eenwees 3,290,800.00 

Decrease , enaeene sdtcwebenwes eet beobeuwes $5. ,015,800.00 
Increase in obligations shown uncer funded debt on bal- 

ance sheet of December 31, 1924, were as follows: 
; By ase 

5 per cent. Equipment Trust Certificates—Series “V”........$ 8,000,000.00 

5 per cent. First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds.............. 142,000.00 
Secured Obligations account final settlement Federal Control 

Period oe ceeeceoe WTTTTTITITILITITTITLTIT TTT TT 9,200,000.00 

POONER 6.0 6.60 400600600000008000 0060005680000 0088 808s $27, 342,000. 00 


General Renata 


Branch Line Extensions during the year have been as follows: 
Huntington Division in West Virginia—Colcord to 





Jarro, W Va.. Clear Fork Extension.......... .95 Miles 
Logan Division—Island Creek Railroad—Second 

Whitman Creek Extension, Mine No. 14 to Mine 

FEO, BD cbecerccerccecceescececoecseceseccesese 2.66 Miles 
Trace Fork Branch, Holden to Mine No. 21........ 2.32 Miles 

—- -— 5.93 Miles 

Hinton Division—Raleigh, W. Va., abandonment of 

a portion of Glade Creek and Raleigh Branch.... .78 Miles 
Huntington Divisicn in West Virginia—-Sovereign, 

W. Va., retirement of Spruce Fork Branch...... 3.03 Miles 


—— 3.81 Miles 

ree 2.12 Miles 
Addition: il Second Track Mile age put into operation during the 

year, as follows 

Loge _ ision—Stollings, W. .Va., to McConnell, 





1.76 Miles 


Third Track Mileage increased by: 
Huntington Division in Kentucky—Remainder of , 

track East End of to West End of Ashland, Ky. 4.46 Miles 
Less mileage reported in 1923 Annual Report...... 2.39 Miles ' 
making total increase in Third Track of............ 2.07 Miles 


The Equipment Inventory, as of December 31, 1924, was as 


follows: 
Increase Decrease 





NT Re er rer 705 eae 44 
Locomotives covered by Equipment Trust...... 300 118 
1,005 74 
Passenger Train Cars owned.........ceccccces — > 2 
Passenger Train Cars covered by Equipment Trust 105 4 
473 6 

Freight Train and Miscellaneous Cars owned... .30,750 aa 2,341 
Freight Train Cars covered by Equipment Trust. .23,291 4,071 
; ee bocnqeesteaue sew abnowen 54,041 1,730 


The changes during the year in the accrued depreciation of 
equipment account were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1923............. $15,591,825.16 
Amount credited during year ended December 

31, 1924, by charges to Operating Expenses. $3,449,164.74 
Less— 

Accrued Depreciation on equipment retired 

re Gee GE, on inonekenstanesene 1,890,976.18 1,558,188.56 
Balance to credit of account December ere $17,150,013.72 
192 1923 

Operating ‘Revenues were 9308,053-448.35 $101,975,797.68 Inc. $6,057,650.67 
Operating Expenses were 82,781,702.76 78,889,776.46 Inc. 3,891,926.30 
Net Operating Revenues 

were .... b wie ae 25,251,745.59 23,086,021.22 Ine. 2,165,724.37 
Operating Ratio 76.6% 77.4% Dec. 8% 


The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 41,747,672, an increase 
of 18.0 per cent; other freight tonnage was 11,917,940, a decrease 
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of 5.2 per cent. Total revenue tonnage was 53,665,612 tons, an 
increase of 11.9 per cent. Freight revenue was $92,223, 412. 52, an 
increase of 82 per cent. Freight train mileage was 12,403,629 
miles, an increase of 13.3 per cent. Revenue ton miles were 14,- 
267, 551, 136, an increase of 10.1 per cent. Ton mile revenue was 
6.46 mills, a decrease of 1.7 per cent. Revenue per freight train 
mile was $7.435, a decrease of 4.5 per cent. Revenue tonage per 
train mile was ‘1,150 tons, a decrease of 3.0 per cent; including 
Company’s freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,205 tons, a 
decrease of 3.1 per cent. Tonnage per locomotive mile, including 
Company’s freight, was 1,087 tons, a decrease of 2.0 per cent. 
Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 38.7 tons, a decrease ot 1.8 
per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of 
road were 5,582,639, an increase of 9.9 per cent. 

There were 6,845,756 passengers carried, a decrease of 7.9 per 
cent. The number carried one mile was 312,427,518, a decrease 
of 6.6 per cent. Passenger revenue was $10,851,179.57, a decrease 
of 6.9 per cent. Revenue per passenger per mile was 3.473 cents a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent. Number of passengers carried one mile 
per mile of road was 127,558, a decrease of 6.7 per cent. Pas- 
senger train mileage was 5,659,594, an increase of 1.7 per cent. 
Passenger revenue per train mile was $1.917, a decrease of 8&5 
per cent; including mail and express it was $2.281, a decrease of 
77 per cent. Passenger service train revenue per train mile was 
$2.342, a decrease of 7.3 per cent. 

Operating Expenses increased $3,891,926.30, or 4.9 per cent. 
Transportation Expenses decreased $598,437.32, or 1.8 per cent. 
Ratio of Transportation Expenses to Operating Revenues was 
30.7 per cent. in 1924 and 33.1 per cent. in 1923. Revenue ton 
miles increased 10.1 per cent. 

Roadway, Track and Structures were maintained in general 
good condition throughout the year. 

There were 39,601.5 tons of new rail (13,920.7 tons 130 Ib., 
25,623.8 tons 100 Ib., 57.0 tons 90 Ib.) equal to 231.6 miles of 
track used in renewal of existing track. 

There were 1,177,673 cross ties used in maintaining existing 
tracks, an increase of 45,780. 

There were 800,239 cubic yards of ballast (354,877 cubic yards 
stone) used in maintaining existing tracks, a decrease of 83,971 
cubic yards. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was 
$9,515.26, an increase of 11.2 per cent. over 1923; per passenger 
train car $1,815.97, an increase of 1.1 per cent; per freight train 
car $204.59, a decrease of 11.4 per cent. The increase in the aver- 
age amount expended per locomotive was due to the increased 
business requiring more intensive use of locomotives and improve- 
ment in the general condition of motive power, and also to the 
application of new fire boxes to 142 locomotives given general 
repairs during the year. In 1923 only 69 of the locomotives given 
general repairs had new fire boxes applied. 

In addition to the equipment shown above as purchased dur- 
ing the year, which equipment was covered by Equipment Trust, 
Series “V,” there was purchased and put into service: 

2 150-ton Wrecking Cranes. 
8 Air Operated Side Dump Cars. 


2 Scale Test Cars. 
25 30-ton Caboose Cars. 


the net cost of which was $187,286.93. 


During the year, 1.2 miles of new second track was constructed 
between Stollings and McConnell, which, together with .56 miles 
of existing side track converted into second track, made a total 
of 1.76 miles of new second track put in operation on the Logan 
Division. 

The following sections of second track started either during the 
current year, or the previous year, were practically completed at 
the end of this year: 

Between Robbins and Gregg, on the Northern Division, 

1.52 miles of new second track, together with 2.11 

miles of existing side track converted into second 

DE: «deca pede k eae bees kee Resaksnnenba eke pene 3.63 Miles 
Between Hampton and Lockwood, on the Big Sandy 

Division, 4.5 miles of new second track, together 

with 3.1 miles of existing side tracks converted into 

PE SEE 64 hs dcnvt esd cdenet chen eaneueedeuntes 
Between Buffalo Tunnel and Auxier, on the Big Sandy 

Division, 6.4 miles of new second track, in addition 

to 3.9 miles of existing side tracks converted into 

EE MEE cas ab ecnch NEARS AUEELERE CUR RAC EEO 10.3 Miles 
Between Fargo and Shelby, on the Big Sandy Divi- 

sion, 2.8 miles of second track, together with one 

mile of existing side track converted into second 

EEE een ee EE ee 3.8 Miles 

At Newport News, Va., a 1,500-car storage yard was built; at 
Raleigh, W. Va., two additional yard tracks were built: two 
100-car yard tracks were constructed at Sproul and two 100-car 


7.6 Miles 


vard tracks were constructed at Whitesville on the Coal River 


District; three 100-car yard tracks were constructed at Taplin on 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 
(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana and 
of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 


Taste 3 

Property Investment. 

ETT TT Tee eT TTT Tere TCT er eer $226,747,260.98 

Cee CE TINE. ons oo ccs cocceseses Perr rere 118,209,357.89 
$344,956,618.87 

Improvements on Leased Railway Property............+.+.. 36,652.91 


Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Cumganiee— 
Pledged. 


$15,004,665.19 
2,220,002.00 


SE” eitegunaseeeemiewes eer 
DEE «6.64 ue ncdcaccdNeenedatosebeban eae 


~ $17,224,667.19 
Other Investments—Pledged. 


DE icotektaedhineeveens sdadneke 385,000.00 
Securities—Issued or Aecumed-Piniged, 
DD wéeweatenddeneteee cebennd doeese be 67 ,329,001.00 


-— $84,938,668.19 

(Includes First Lien and Improvement 5% 

Mortgage Bonds $66,842,000.00. See 

Contra.) 

i Investments. 

PRS BUGS i cccccwcssseccoccareccenceneccectesenes 
Special Funds, and Funded Debt Issued and Reserved. 
R. & S. W. R’y Co., First atta Bonds 


Reserved fer C onstruci Ms aea 
Potts Creek Branch—Casch...........006. 


504,079.75 


$40,000.00 
58,224.55 98,224.55 


$85,540, 972.49 








$430,5 534,244.27 
Working Assets. 
Cash in Treasury...... 
Cach in Transit... 


$5,162,973.44 

1, 164, 163.15 

————_ $6,327,136.59 

Cash Depcesit—Equipment Trusts “U” and 
F 


WO” DE cpacdeedind deunne ds aeeawane 2,781,930.83 
*Cash Deposit—Preferred Stock, Series 
~~ ft eee res 3,325,515.02 


Cash Deposit—Special Fund for Additions 
and Betterments, New Equipment and 
Maintenance of Eqvipment Reserve...... 
Cash Deposits to pay Interest and Divi- 





GE ciaceicedecunksd aende<benckansen 2,612,718.43 
Miscellaneous Cash Deposits.............. 12,000.00 
Loans and Bills Receivable.............. 247,640.27 
fei ncdinad tween saeenteee en 3,940,253.99 
es Ge Cc 6 6 60.0.0 0 4k 0 6 400% 417,656.08 
Miscellaneous Accovnts Receivable........ 2,637,745.53 
ee Tee ee 43,150.66 
—-—_—_————— $30,389,864.00 
ee i ince hehe a ee ian tucsscdiceeannns 7,495,271.92 
Securities in Treasury—Unpledged. 
DEE w-os0ciides batons etdGenseneeeienen $5,606,937.23 
TE cctiédubabmithdicedecs ckendbeoe mana 5,790,173.56 
-~ —— 11,397,110.79 
Deferred Assets. 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents. $178,815.78 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and 
CRIED CONNIE 5 ec ccscnvcsvssciace 822,570.25 
Advances, Working Funds (Fast Freight 
RR MD ole anda ind a beekd ie eaten 11,281.05 
Special Deposits with Trustees, Varicus 
Mortgage Funds ......0scsscessccscecs 889,902.10 
Cash and Securities in Sinking Funds.... 303,219.28 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
PUNE: wc Gbebbndd eucenheuncesacstiesseece 151,703.54 
DE «GD ana 0s cnr ecnseciavsavess 3 591 006. 32 5,948,498.32 
$55,230,745.03 
Dll) pvitidehwibieeetntn béaunadanemedkemuniant ements $485,764,989.30 


“Represented in part by U. S. Government Treasury Notes. 





This Company is also liable as a guarantor of the following securities: 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. Coupon 5% Notes. Due 191 
and 1921 ($500,000 each year), owned by this Company. $1,000,000.0¢ 
The Chesapeake and Obio Grain Elevator Co., First Mort- 


YY eh; 2° Ye eee rere 820,000.00 
Richmond-Washington Co. Collateral Trust Mortgage (C. & 

O. prop’n %) 4% Bonds due 1943........ccccccccccece 10,000,000.60 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Bills Payable (C. & 

O. prop’n %) 6% Notes due 1931..........0ccceercees 147,000.00 
Louisville (2nd Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Mortgage (C. & O. 

eh FO. eer 4,500,000.00 
Western Weedheune Corporation, First Mortgage 44% 

I CU a eo a oe il mah ced eben seed Bambi a 'a 750,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 1, 

 . eS ete 97,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 

es Se ee WN DE x ogosck avlbuwayadbe ceueeues waa 51,000.00 





LIABILITIES 


(Excluding Stocks and Bent owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana and 
of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 








Capital Stock. 
TTT ee re ee $€7,265,725.00 
6%% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock—Series “A” .ncccccccccccccceses 12,558,500.00 
First Preferred (Tc be retired under plan 
sh SS ere 3,000.00 
Second Preferred (To be retired under 
amen OF Feb. Bh GOON s cecccccsesiacuss 200.00 
———-—————-——-— $79.827,425.00 
Common—-The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana 1,200.00 
$79,828,625.00 
Funded Debt. 
General Funding and Improvement, 
Pee MOD. onc nandocsccgavctadennsuss 1929 $3,698,000.00 
Convertible, 444% LBonds............ 1930 = 31, 390,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & S. W. Railway, 
Oe MEE odccean dheenhenennmidaen 1936 819,000.00 


First Consolidated Mortgage, 5% Buonds.1939 30,000,000.00 
First Moitgage, Craig Valley Branch, 


I aT ee 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier Railway, 4% 

Rr eee amet .194¢ 1,641,000.00 
First Moitgz age, W arm Springs Branch, 

, a...) ree err .1941 406,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, 

are .1944 4,137,000.00 
First Mortgage, ’ Paint Cresk Branch, 

4% Bons 1945 539,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal ‘River Railway, 

ey BOS 64.64 < 998394848 esaenesoas 1945 2,498,000.00 
First Mortgage, Cc. & O. Northern 

Railway Co. 5% Bonds............. 945 1,000,000.00 


Convertible 5% Secured Gold Bonds. .1946 36,417,500.00 
First Mortgage, Fectts Creek Branch, 








5 BE nc ccanc5anneseasanniees 1946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage, Kanawha bridge & 
Terminal <<». 5% Bonds........e00- 1948 441,000.00 
First Mortgage, Va. Air Line Railway, 
8 ee errs 1952 900,000.00 
First Mortgace, R. & A. Division, 4% 
SS rr ree ra ee es 1989 6,000,000.00 
Second Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 
Se TO ona 6.0000nencesctesnncens 1989 1,000,000.00 
(General Mortgage, 414% Bonds...... 1992 48,616,000.00 
Secured Obligations — Account Final 
Settlement Federal Control Period. ..1930 9,200,000.00 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Govern- 
SS xc, peeoakacdebienenkabes*t nth 1931 6,738,523.97 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Govern- 
GG \.i-candxeedkedsvasesshuniceseeas 193 1,334,500.00 
——————_ $188,019, 523.97 
Equipment Trust Obligations and Contracts.............. 46,622,800.00 
$234,642,323.97 
$314,470,948.97 
First Lien and Improvement 5% Mort- 
gage Bonds not in hands of public 
“Ss ore 1930 66,842,000.00 
Working Liabilities. 
BG GU Bee BOIS oc ccccccascseces $2,855,743.11 
_ =r 561,970.06 
Audited Vouchers and Pay Rolls......... 8,792,158.50 
SOE WOUND ceccccctcccdenevedseceute 62,297.32 
Miscellaneous Accounts Pavable.......... 490,598.94 
Matured Interest and Dividends Unpaid. . 2,546,579.65 
Matured Mortgage and Secured Debt Un- 
a eRe ee eer ere 18,174.17 
Other Working Liabilities. ............... 486.54 
—_————_ $15, 328,008.29 
Deferred Liabilities. 
Unmatured Inteiest and Rents........... $3,174,200.10 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves......... 151,703.54 
re eee 2,364,323.15 
Accrued Depreciation—-Equipment 17,150,013.72 
FOOD oooh 660,0050090 60603008 4,677,115.27 
———————_ $27,517,355.78 
$42,845,364.07 
Appropriated 
Additions to Property through Inccme and 
DEY cvté-benbavenunssscoavugevecene $25,024,192.69 
Reserve Invested in Sinking Funds....... 437,213.78 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
PGE Se eccnewtsbsececasuesscesenees 303,219.28 
ame — $25,764,625.75 
Profit and Loss—Balance............. cate 35,842,050.51 
$61,606,676.26 
Weta de kieSinapetesdsosesiendiakeesisawasan beeen $485,764,989.30 
Norfolk Terminal and Transportation Company First Mort- 
es Da ee GS in hb he 0 ee ivr coivtiaciczecices 500,000.00 





the Logan Division; ten 100-car yard tracks were constructed and 
put in operation at Russell, Ky., and numerous sidings were built 
and existing sidings extended to hold the longer trains now being 
operated. 

Bridges were strengthened and rebuilt to handle the heaviest 
power at the following points: Westham, Va., Bridge No. 92: 
Reusens, Va., Bridge No. 1511-A; McDowell, Va., Bridge No. 
2025: Dearien, Keeneys Creek Branch, Bridge No. 32; Kaymoor, 
W. Va., Bridge No. 4026; Huff Creek Branch, Bridge No. 79: 
and four bridges between Dayton and Bellevue. 


[Apvertisement] 


At Whitesville, W. Va., a 500-ton reinforced concrete coaling 
station and cinder conveyor was constructed; at Covington, Va., 
a 75-ton frame coaling station and cinder conveyor was constructed, 
and at Robbins, Ohio, a 200-ton frame coaling station. 

At Montgomery, W. Va., and at Pikeville, Ky., modern brick 
passenger stations were built, and at Huntington, W. Va., an im- 
portant extension was made to the storeroom. 

Tonnage signals were installed on the Alleghany District to 
allow heavy tonnage freight trains, under control, to proceed up 
Alleghany Mountain without stopping. Lenses were changed in 





















































































































all signals to give better indication and conform to latest practice. 

At Alleghany, Va., and Hinton, W. Va., new 115-foot twin span 
turntables were installed. 

A large program of water station improvements was undertaken. 
Some of the more important works which were completed are as 
follows : 

Pumping stations and water treating plants were installed at 
Edgington, Ky., So. Portsmouth, Ky., Maysville, Ky., Foster, Ky., 
Stony Point, Ky., Peach Creek, Taplin and Ranger on the Logan 
Division, Brushton, Whitesville, and Sproul on the Coal River 
District, and Wheeler and Robbins on the Northern Division. At 
Hurricane, W. Va., Olive Hill, Ky., and Morehead, Ky., steam 
pumping plants were replaced with oil burning engines and pumps. 
50,000 gallon steel tank was constructed at Skelton on the Piney 
River and Paint Creek Branch; 150,000 gallon steel tank was 
constructed at Raleigh, W. Va.; and 100,000 gallon steel tank and 
pumping station was constructed at Strathmore, Va. The water 
station at Russell, Ky., was improved by the construction of 
additional storage tank of 700,000 gallon capacity, the replacing of 
electric driven triplex pumps with electric driven centrifugal pumps 
and the construction of an intake pump and valve well. 

Flood lights were installed at Fulton, Va., and Russell, Ky., to 
furnish better lighting facilities for these yards. 

At Covington, Va., the reduction of “Paynes Grade,” a distance 
of 2.3 miles, between Covington, Va., and Steele, Va., from 0.4 
per cent ascending eastbound and 1.13 per cent ascending westbound 
to level grade, which will increase the tons per train in both direc- 
tions, was completed and put in operation. 

Huntington, W. Va., undergrade crossing at West 14th Street 
was completed and put in operation. 

Clifton Forge, Va., new freight terminal is being built, con- 
sisting of a receiving yard and classification and forwarding yard 
for eastbound business. The receiving yard will include ten 100 car 
tracks and a thoroughfare track, and the Hump will be doubled 
track with scales in each track. The classification yard will include 
a car rider track and twenty tracks each to hold one hundred car 
trains. This project will cost about $3,500,000. Very satisfactory 
progress was made during 1924 and the work should be completed 
and put in operation about April 15th, 1925. 

At Ashland, Ky., extensive improvements have been made, in- 
cluding additional tracks on Front Street, which provides two 
freight mains from the east end of Ashland to the west end of Ash- 
land, the two present tracks through the center of the town to be 
continued in use as passenger main tracks, construction of yard 
and other tracks and 200-ton track scale, and a third main track 
between Ashland and Russell, Ky., and passenger station with 
division offices above, costing approximately § $2,500,000. These im- 
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provements were practically completed during the year, except the 
new passenger station, which should be completed and put in 
operation during the summer of 1925. 

Many improvements were undertaken during the year which have 
not been completed. Some of the more important projects are: 

Newport News, Va., replacing 2-track float bridge with 4-track 
float bridge with additional tra - & and crossovers which should be 
completed in the early part of 1925. 

Morrison, Va., construction of seven large storage warehouses 
for export business. Six of these warehouses are completed and 
the seventh warehouse should be finished in the early part of 1925. 

Lynchburg, Va., new interlocking plant at N. & W. crossing, 
which is being constructed jointly by the C. & O. and N. & W. 
Railways, and which should be completed in the early part of 1925. 

Gauley, W. Va., passing siding for 100-car trains which should 
be completed in the fall of 1925. 

Combined freight and passenger depots at Betsy Lane and Wolf 
Pit, Big Sandy Division, which should be completed in the early 
part of 1925. 

Richmond, Va., strengthening foundations of Richmond Viaduct: 
rebuilding seven ’ bridges on Pond Fork Branch; five bridges on 
the Dingess Run Branch; four bridges on the Georges Creek 
Branch; six bridges on the Rum Creek Branch and filling and 
strengthening numerous trestles on the Chicago Division, all of 
which work should be completed in the early part of 1925. 

At Gladstone, Va., new water station, with 150,000 gallon steel 
storage tank is being constructed; at Staunton, Va., 150,000 gallon 
steel storage tank is being constructed; at Huntington, W. Va., 
water treating plant and pumping station is being constructed and 
at Russell, Ky., a 500,000 gallon storage tank and supply line is 
under way. These improvements should be completed in the early 
part of 1925. 

Among the new industries established along your line during 
the year were the following: 

8 Manufacturers of Farm Implements and Farm Products. 

22 Manufacturers of Lumber and Lumber Products. 

101 Manufacturers of Mineral, Metal and other products. 

Your Directors acknowledge the great appreciation of the Com- 
pany for the faithful and efficient services of its officers and em- 
ployees. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

W. J. HARAHAN, 
President. 
O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 
Chairman. 








The Hocking Valley Railw ay Company — Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Report 


Columbus, Ohio, March 17, 1925. 
To the Stockholder 
The Twenty sixth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1924, is herewith submitted. 
The average mileage operated during the year was 348.57 miles, 
the same as the average mileage operated during the previous year. 
The mileage at end of the year was 348.57 miles. 


Results for the Year 


Operating Revenues.......e-ccseecccccceeeeeeneeereceees 
(Decrease $120,003.65 or .68%.) 

Operating Expenses... .....ceesssrecceecees 
(Decrease $848,686.54 or 6.05%.) 


$17,443,398.75 
13,178,502.58 


$4, $4,264, 896.17 
1,220,050.88 


Net Operating Revenue. .....ccccccscccccssccscsccvcccees 
(Increase $728,682.89 or 20.61%.) 

Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenue..............+++. 
(Increase $144,667.74 or 13.45%.) 


Railway Operating Income........sescceceeceecceeeeeeees $3,044,845.29 
(Increase $584,015.15 or 23.73%.) ; 

Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents..............+- 473,234.63 
(Increase $479,997.13 or 7,097.92%.) 


$3,518,079.92 
656,817.20 


Net Railway Operating Income.......... bennenelemeen 
(Increase $1,064,012.28 or 43.36%.) 

CO PGND nn cccccc eves sehecounsbescoesccceesees 
(Increase $367,259.10 or 126.83%.) 


$4, 174,897. 897.12 
84,855.87 


Total Gross Imcome......cccscccces 
(Increase $1,431,271.38 or 52.17%.) 

Rentals and Other Payments.......... 
(Increase $3,546.56 or 4.36%.) 


weecesensoene $4,090,041.25 
1,759,956.83 


Income for the year available for interest 
(Increase $1,427,724.82 or 53.63%.) 
Interest (43.03% of amount available)... 

(Increase $20,480.66 or 1.18%.) 


es RR ee esecednsbenenebrace $2,330,084.42 
(Increase $1,407,244.16 or 152.49%.) 
Dividends paid during the year: 


Two dividends of 2% each, aggregating 439,980.00 


~~ $1,890,104.42 


eee eee eee eeee 


Balance, devoted to improvement of physical and other assets. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Return on Property 


The following table shows the amount of return to your Com- 
pany, from transportation operations only, upon the investment, of 
your Company and its subsidiary companies, in road and equip- 
ment at the termination of each year of the five year period ended 
December 31, 1924. The road having been operated in January 
and February 1920 by the United States Railroad Administration, 
the Compensation payable by the Government has been used for 
these months in lieu of the operating and other items corresponding 
therewith: 








Year Nae ay 
Ended in Road Net Railway Per Cent 
December 31: and E quipme nt Operating Income of Return 
1924 $58, 776, 547.47 $3,518,079.92 5.99 
1924 56,259,783.15 2,454,067.64 4.36 
1922 54,911,418.04 2,245,066.96 4.09 
1921 54,639,199.69 1,560,741.26 2.86 
1926 53,663,884.23 1,838,466.71 3.43 
Average $55,648,966.50 $2,323,284.50 .17 


*Does net include Material and Supplies and Cash on hand. 


Financial 


The changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of December 
31, 1924, as compared with December 31, 1923, consisted in the 
payments of (a) $573,173.38 on equipment trusts, and (b) $7,500,000 
face amount of Five-Year Six Per Cent. Secured Gold Notes 
(releasing $9,600,000 face amount of Six Per Cent. General Mort- 
gage Bonds, Series A, which had been pledged to secure these notes, 
and upon this release, $7,500,000 face amount of these bonds were 
pledged to secure the new issue of $6,000,000 Two-Year Notes, 
mentioned below, the remaining $2,100,000 face amount of these 
bonds being placed in your Company’s treasury) ; and in the addi- 
tion of (a) $631,228.10 equipment agreement dated May 15, 1920, 
(original amount $757,151.51 less $125,923.41 payments made prior 
to January 1, 1924), (b) $6,000,000 face amount Two-Year Five 
Per Cent. Secured Gold Notes (secured by $7,500,000 face amount 
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of Six Per Cent. General Mortgage Bonds, Series A), (c) $700,000 
face amount Six-Year Six Per Cent. Collateral Note (secured by 
$933,000 face amount of Six Per Cent. General Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A) to the Director General of Railroads, which represents 
the funding of the net balance of all accounts and claims arising 
out of Federal control, to which reference was made in the annual 
report for year 1923), and (d) $1,740,000 face amount of equip- 
ment trust obligations to provide approximately 80% of the funds 
for the purchase of 1,000 automobile box cars of 40-ton capacity. 
There were also issued $981,000 face amount of Six Per Cent. 
General Mortgage Bonds, Series A, maturing January 1, 1949, of 
which $933,000 face amount were pledged as security for the 
$700,000 Six-Year Six Per Cent. Collateral Note mentioned above, 
and the remaining $48,000 face amount are held in your Company’s 
treasury. 

An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 
14 and 15, by reference to which will be seen that additions and 
betterments_ were made during the year to the net amount of 
$2 504,979.57, of which $366,604.83 was added to cost of road, 
and $2,138,374.74 was added to cost of equipment. ; 

During the past sixteen years your Company’s net addition to 
property accounts has been as follows: 


eceeseseesscccessses $11,674,454.32 
9,103,712.42 


$20,778,166.74 


Fawmigmemt ..cccccccccessccvccesers 
Additions and Betterments.........scesccessscvccsssceces 


General Remarks 
The equipment in service December 31, 1924, consisted of: 





Resemsatiesse GURR. 6 6oc ccc ccectesvessctevccesscose 3 Decrease 11 
Locomotives held under cquipment trusts............ 0 

ee cc cnc ab ndbebsedeeséeesnndntneenennengers 153 Decrease * 11 
Passenger train cars owned.........sccccescccccess 61 Decrease 11 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars OWROE. cr cccce 8,158 Decrease 1,268 
Freight train cars leased under equipment trusts.... 3,500 Increase 638 
Freight train cars under special trust.............+++ 47 

Total freight train and miscellaneous cars........ 11,705 Decrease 630 


The changes during the year in accrued depreciation of equip- 
ment were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1923.............. $4,142,840.85 
Amount credited by charges to operating expenses. .$722,526.55 

Charges to account, for: 

Accrued depreciation on equipment 

retired during year—11 locomotives 


and 2,275 freight, passenger and 
WME WEE civics cane vhnacuesiens $564,619.37 
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Accrued depreciation on cars changed 
in class during year.....cscsces 14,600.33 


$579,219.70 
Less: Adjustments of accrued depre- 
ciation on cars retired in previous 
WEEMS. cevcaseecéevsseeeson 6.86 


579,212.84 





143,313.71 


Balance to credit of account December 31, 1924...........05+ $4,286,154.56 





Approximately .94 miles of yard tracks at Parsons were com- 
pleted and placed in service. 

New twin span turntable, 115 feet long, was installed at Parsons, 
replacing turntable 100 feet long. 

New engine washing plant was erected and an additional ash 
conveyor installed at Parsons, 

1924 1923 

Operating Revenues were. .$17,443,398.75 $17,563,402.40 Dec. $120,003.65 


Net Opr. Revenues were.. 4,264,896.17 3,536,213.28 Inc. 728,682.89 
Operating Ratio.......... 75.6% 79.9% Dec. 4.3% 
Tons of Revenue Freight 

Carried One Mile...... 2,259,716,943 2,043,870,203 Inc. 215,846,740 
Revenue Train Load—Tons 1,454 1,50 Dec. 47 
Revenue Tons per Loaded 

Ge ckescextcuaantenne 46.6 44.7 Ine. 1.9 


The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 16,412,043 tons, an 
increase of 21.2%; other revenue freight tonnage was 3,889,525 
tons, an increase of 0.1%. Total revenue tonnage was 20,301,568 
tons, an increase of 16.5%. Freight revenue was $15,021,470.34, 
a decrease of 0.9%. Freight train mileage was 1,553,881 miles, an 
increase of 14.1%. Revenue ton miles were 2,259,716,943, an in- 
crease of 10.6%. Ton mile revenue was 6.65 mills, a decrease of 
10.4%. Revenue per train mile was $9.667, a decrease of 13.2%. 
Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,454 tons, a decrease of 
3.1% ; including Company’s freight, the tonnage per train mile 
was 1,481 tons, a decrease of 3.5%. Tonnage per locomotive, in- 
cluding Company’s freight, was 1,251 tons, a decrease of 2.9%. 
Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 46.6 tons, an increase of 
4.3%. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 
were 6,482,821, an increase of 10.6% 

Coal mines located on your Company’s lines shipped 1,322,039 
tons of bituminous coal during the year, a decrease of 57.7% 
Tonnage of coal and coke received from connecting lines was 
15,090,004 tons, an increase of 44.8%. Tonnage of — other 








GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1924 


ASSETS 
Property Investment 
Ck GE icc ccdsacccnsdvesisecvesaties $35,216,379.95 
Cost of Equipment... .cccccccccccecccccces saOeneeded eS 


——_——_———_ $57,820,427.70 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled 
Companies—Pledged. 
PEO PTET TTT TO Eee TTT eT $108,088.66 
DEES ci odccddcekbabueeeteseeeeneineeres 300,000.00 
——___—_———— 408,088.66 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled 


Companies—Unpledged 
DE: <o4n pcdeethedheed sway nhen keh eee $201.00 
EE do bt awcaroekesecnacessuserseewukes 196,451.80 
~ a 196,652.80 
Securities—Issued—Pledged. 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds, (see Contra).. 10,653,000.00 
$69,078,169.16 


Working Assets. 
COE ac cidubecesbeenwicthstanéndean eden $4,275,766.81 
Demand Loans and Deposits.............+- 250,000.00 





Time Drafts and Deposits.............000. 500,000.00 
Peer 424,526.44 
Loans and Bills Receivable..............+- 26,000.00 
a ae ES ee ere er 729,466.01 
Cs Eins < o0k 6 6c ctseccceves 39,236.24 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... 406,115.29 
Other Working Assets.........-ceceeeeeees 23,135.70 
—_—_-_-———_ $6 674,246.49 
Materiats eh Qupgee. ccccciesvctceseness 1,138,725.33 
Securities in Treasury—Unpledged. 
DE cct.5 Punecewed Ker beeneankekscndons $500.00 
DE ‘Lebuttkwrnnimetshepeneweebeseed swe 2,747, 000. 00 
(Includes $2.148,000.00 General Mortgage -————- 2,474,500.00 
6% Bonds,—see Contra) 
Deferred Assets. 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Cor- 
SU GEE neadccecesianctcseceds we $58,929.06 
Advances, Working Funds...............+. 7,456.06 
Insurance paid in advance..........++.+++- 963.82 
CGR Up SN Css rbdbaesedcseneaves 650.74 
Special Deposit with Trustee—Mortgage Fund  1,170,693.29 


(Includes $595,054.72 Equipment Obligations, 
see Contra) 
Cash one Securities in Insurance Keserve 
ar reereress ceecceveceneas 78,850. 
Other , eee Debit Items.......... nied 941,398. 
2,258,942.30 


12,546,414.12 
otal $81,624,583.28 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


LIABILITIES 


I ic icsiaiinnccmaaaniiaecsasiniins $11,000,000.00 
Funded Debt. 
First Consolidated Mortgage 44% “0° 
bene es OONSES 6005546005500 K00K008 99 $16,022,000.00 
First Mortgage C. & H. V R. R. 4% Bonde 
TET TTT CORT TT TC TTT TT eT ee 1948 1,401,000.00 
First Mortgage C. & T. R. R. 4% Bonds 
tgnceondedecbceewesuken eaten eenuee 1955 2,441,000.00 
Ten Year 6% Collateral Notes... .1931-1932 1,665,000.00 
Six Year 6% Collateral Note......... 1930 700,000.00 
Two Year 5% Secured Gold Notes..... 1926 6,000,000.00 
———_-———_ $28 229,000.00 


8,166,054.72 
36,395,054.72 
$47,395,054.72 


Equipment Trust Obligations. (ijteceeeee 
(Includes $595,054.72,—see Contra) 


General Mortgage 6% Bonds, not in hands 








of public, (see Contra)........00. 1949 12,801,000.00 
Working Liabilities. 
EE. SR tana cease o48deteekns se $863,491.09 
Audited Vouchers and Wages Unpaid...... 1,080,960.40 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 129,962.87 
a Interest, Dividends and Rents Un- 
Sh a bs eeebe ee a aban nels aie oe wlan 413,370.00 
ee Debt Matured Unpaid........... 2,000.00 
Other Working Liabilities................ 19,310.35 
———__ $2,599,094.71 
Deferred Liabilities. 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents 
PE Sonbss noege ee ek eee kb eae kee $272,765.83 
EE SE. Ric oun wh esc eensgnsedusess 771,206.14 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves......... 78,850.55 
Ce CI so can cn cubesdadcenees 126,299.66 
Accrued Depreciaticn—Equipment......... 4,286,154.56 
Other Deferred Credit Items............. 460,838.41 
5,996,115.15 
$8,505,209.86 
iated Surplus. 
Additions to Property thrcugh Income since 
= EE eee $288,966.66 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
PE a nee nr ae 138,756.90 
Se NR, a ic iene 5.cen dei bien 145,295.11 
Appropriated surplus against contingent lia- 
bility for freight claims............0.0. 13,405.25 
— $586,423.92 
eee. Gn eS, | nc cnckubanedssbomebeoscheneesae 12,336,894.78 


12,923,318.70 


FUE Sister rcnsaetcnscnebesesetonewns $81,624,583.28 
























































































































than coal and coke increased 0.1% over 1923. Average revenue per 
ton on coal originating on line decreased from $1.34 in 1923 to 
$1.08 in 1924, due to shorter haul, whereas the average revenue 
per ton on coal received from connecting lines was approximately 
61 cents in both years. The decrease of 0.9% in freight revenue, 
notwithstanding the increase of 16.5% in revenue tonnage, was 
caused by the increased tonnage of coal from connecting lines 
carrying lower average revenue per ton and the decrease of 26 
cents per ton on coal originating on line. 

Transportation Expenses were $5,344,105.37, an increase o 
$124,851.83, or 2.4%, whereas Operating Revenues decreased 0.7% 
and revenue ton miles increased 10.6%. The ratio of Transporta- 
tion Expenses to Operating Revenues was 30.6% in 1924 and 
29.7% in 1923. The decrease in the total operating ratio from 
79.9% in 1923 to 75.6% in 1924 was caused principally by de- 
creased expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment from $6,476,- 
071.61 in 1923 to $5,337,945.73 in 1924, a decrease of $1,138,125.88, or 
17.6%. The increase in Transportation Expenses of 2.4% was 
due to the increase of 16.5% in tonnage of freight handled and 
10.6% in revenue ton miles. There was an increase in net credit 
for Equipment Rents of $494,843. ; : 

There were 506,735 passengers carried, a decrease of 21.9%. The 
number of passengers carried one mile was 26,068,051, a decrease 
of 19.3%. Passenger revenue was $898,983.63, a decrease of 
19.3%. Revenue per passenger per mile was 3.449 cents. The 
number of passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 
74,78, a decrease of 19.3%. Passenger train mileage was 626,410, 
a decrease of 1.3%. Passenger revenue per train mile was $1.435, 
18.2% : including mail and express it was $1.796, a 


a decrease of i 
decrease of 16.9%. Passenger service train revenue per train mile 
was $1.852. a decrease of 16.8%. Reference was made in last 
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May 16, 1925 


year’s report to the decrease in the number of local passengers 
carried and in the revenue therefrom due to the establishment of 
motor bus lines and increased use of private motor cars. In 1924 
there was a further decrease of 24% in the number of local pas- 
sengers carried and 22.1% in the revenue therefrom due to the 
same causes. There was a decrease of 12.4% in the revenue from 
through passengers. 

There were 142 tons of new 130-Ib. rails, equal to .70 track 
miles, and 5,649 tons of new 100-Ib. rails, equal to 36 miles, used 
in renewals of existing main tracks. 

There were 270,263 cross ties and 44,113 yards of ballast used 
in maintaining existing tracks, an increase of 16,742 cross ties 
and an increase of 2,267 yards of ballast. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was 
$9,673.17, a decrease of 0.6%; per passenger train car $1,757.26, 
an increase of 10.1%; per freight train car $142.18, a decrease 
of 42.0%. 

On November 19. 1924, agreement with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was reached by which your Company received $453,- 
630.97 from the United States Government in full and final settle- 
ment covering the so-called Guaranty period March 1 to August 
31, 1920. This amount is included in the General Income Account 
for the year 1924. 

Appreciative acknowlegment is hereby made to officers and 
employees for their efficient service during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors: 

W. J. HARAHAN, 
President. 
0. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 
Chairman, 


f ADVERTISEMENT] 


(Continued from page 1239) 
as $4,432,500 and that of the property used, including leased lines, 
at $23,327,346. 


Hocx1nc VALLEY.—1924 Earnings. See excerpts trom annual 
report appearing on adjacent pages. 


Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT RAILW AY.—Reorganization- 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire control of the properties of the old Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railroad in Kansas and Oklahoma and, by 
purchase of the stock, of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of 
Texas, in accordance with the plan of reorganization, 


Loncview, PortLaAnp & NorTHERN.—Equipment Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issuance of 
$66,666 promissory notes in connection with the purchase of 50 
logging cars at an aggregate cost of $88,886. 

Lorain, ASHLAND & SovuTHERN.—Abandonment of Line. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authoriz- 
ing the Lorain, Ashland & Southern to abandon its line from 
Lorain to Ashland and thence to Custaloga, a total distance of ap- 
proximately 66.5 miles, representing the entire mileage of the com- 
pany. The company is owned jointly by the Pennsylvania and the 
Erie and is operated separately. All of the communities which it 
reaches are served by other carriers with the exception of three. The 
interest has been in default on the first mortgage bonds since Octo- 
ber 1, 1914, and a suit is pending on the foreclosure of the mortgage 
but no receiver for the road has been appointed. The road is rep- 
resented as being in poor physical condition due to deferred main- 
tenance and the company has been financially unable to meet its 
current indebtedness. 


LoutsviLte & NASHVILLE.—Tentative Valuation.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission's tentative valuation report as of June 30, 
1917, shows a final value for rate-making purposes of $304,895,070 
for the property owned and $321,169,838 for the property used. 
The outstanding capitalization as of valuation date was $242,779,- 
615, including $72,000,000 of stock and $170,422,825 of funded debt, 
and the investment in road and equipment, including land, was 
stated in the books as $281,620,323. The report readjusts this to 
$256,798,838, of which $132,810,178, less an undetermined portion 
assignable to offsetting items recorded at $17,378,824, is said to 
represent considerations other than money. The cost of repro- 
duction new of the property owned is reported as $323,683,547 and 
that of the property used as $276,045,503, and the cost of reproduction 
less depreciation of the property owned is reported as $262,590,186 
and that of the property used as $276,045,503. A total of 64,040 


acres of carrier lands is given 1 present value of $25,968,432. The 
company owned securities of other companies of a par value of 
$36,378,999 and a book value of $31,931,197. It also had cash on 
hand and materials and supplies amounting to $26,854,271, of which 
$5,606,000 is included in the final value, the rest being classed as 
non-carrier property. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Authorised to Acquire and Abandon Line— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the acquisi- 
tion by the Maine Central of the capital stock of the Hereford 
Railway. The latter operates a line 53 miles in length from the 
Vermont-Dominion of Canada boundary north to Lime Ridge, 
Quebec. The company is leased to the Maine Central for 999 
years from May 1, 1890. The Maine Central proposes to purchase 
all or the major part of the $800,000 stock at a price not to exceed 
$60 a share so as to enable it to modify or abrogate the lease. 
The territory served by the railway is represented to be served 
by other railroads. The line of the Hereford Railway curves across 
the international boundary and passes through a cut in Coos County, 
N. H., for a distance of 0.67 miles, the only portion in the United 
States, but there is no station at this point. Authority is granted 
for the abandonment of this portion of the line, the only portion 
over which the commission has abandonment jurisdiction. The 
abandonment is not to be effective until after six months, and 
joint rates are to be established on traffic at present handled by the 
Hereford Railway. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Receiver’s Certificates.—Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority to issue $750,000 of 
6 per cent receiver’s certificates to refund a like amount maturing 
April 30, May 5 and May 20, 1925. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. MArte.—Equipment 
Trusts. The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority to this company to assume obligation and liability with re- 
spect to $400,000 equipment trust certificates, Series L, to assist 
in the purchase of 250 75-ton all steel ore cars, total cost approxi- 
mately $574,875. The equipment trust agreement is dated May 1, 
1925, and certificates mature semi-annually to May 1, 1935. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts—-1924 Earnings. Annual 
report for 1924 shows net income after charges of $5,869,247, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to $14.26 a share on $30,322,- 
194 common stock in the hands of the public. Net earnings in 
1923 were $6,331,342, equivalent after preferred dividends to $15.11 
a share on $30,191,204 common stock outstanding on December 3], 
1923. See excerpts from annual report appearing on adjacent 
pages. 
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Pere Marguette.—New Director. Frederick Osborn has been 
elected a director and member of the executive committee, suc- 
ceeding Thomas F. Woodlock, recently appointed member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Osborn was formerly 
president of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 


SoUTHERN Paciric.—Bonds Sold. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have sold 
$6,425,500 Southern Pacific Railroad Company first refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due January 1, 1955, at a price of 91 
and accrued interest yielding over 4.55 per cent to maturity. 


The principal and interest of these bonds are guarznteed by endorsement 
by the Southern Pacific Company. 

These bonds ezre to be issued under the First Refunding Mortgage of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, dated January 2, 1905, and will be 
secured by a direct lien on 3,C85 miles of railroad (on 736 miles of which 
they are a first lien) and upon the equipment, terminals, depots and other 
appurtenances, subject to $13,485,500 prior lien bonds which may not be 
renewe:l or extended and for the retirement of which First Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds are reserved. The lines covered by this mortgage comprise 
all of the main lines of railroad owned by the Southern Pacific Kailroad 
Company in the States of California, Arizona and New Mexico. 

The purpose of the sale of these bonds is te reimburse the treasury of 
the Southern Pacific Company for its purchase of the bonds which were 
issued on account of additions to and betterments of the lines covered by the 
mortgage. 

The total authorized amount of the First Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
is limited to $160,000,000, of which $143,745,506 will be outstanding after 
the present issue: $269,000 have been issued and subsequently retired by the 
sinking fund; $13, 485,500 are reserved to retire a like amount of prior lien 
bonds and the remaining $2,500, 00CG are reserved for use in, or to aid in, 
the refunding or retiring of prior lien bonds (any balance not required for 
such purposes to be used for other lawful corporate purposes of the company). 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s authorization for the sale of 


these bonds was reported in the Railway Age of May 2. 


St, Louis SOUTHWESTERN.—ZInterlocking Directors Authorized. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized J. E. Gor- 
man, Charles Hayden, M. L. Bell and Nathan L. Amster to serve 
as directors of the St. Louis Southwestern, on condition that in 
event the commission shall deny the application of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific for authority to acquire control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, the authority shall cease at the expiration of 
30 days after the date of any order denying such application. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LouIs.—Acquisition.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire control by lease of the lines of its asso- 
ciated or affiliated companies, the St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge 
Terminal, the East St. Louis Connecting and the St. Louis Trans- 
fer, so that they may be operated as one operating unit. 


Vircintan.—New Directors. George H. Church and George W. 
Davison have been elected directors, succeeding C. W. Huntington 
and William H. Truesdale. 


Western Paciric—Stock Dividend Plan Approved.—Stock- 
holders of the Western Pacific Railroad Corporation at a meeting 
on May 11 approved the plan to change the status of the preferred 
stock so that it may be cumulative to the extent of two years’ 
dividends at all times. The plan also calls for a stock dividend 
of one share of preferred and one share of common on each six 
shares of common and preferred outstanding. Contingent upon 
the approval of the plan, the directors have declared a cash divi- 
dend of $5 on the common stock and of $1.558 on the preferred. 

Bonds Sold—The $4,000,000 of first mortgage, 5 per cent bonds, 
due March, 1946, offered by the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany have been purchased by the Western Pacific Railroad Cor- 
poration, the holding company. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Common, 233 per cent, quarterly, payable June 30 to 


holders of record June 
Cripple Creek Central—Preferred, 1 per cent, payable June 1 to holders 


record May " 
Illinois Central Leased Lines.—$2.00, semi-annually, payable June 15 


o holders of record June 1. 
” pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred, 3 per cent, semi-annually, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 15. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
May12 Week Year 


\verage price of 20 representative rail- 
WH, GE. hk hocskondnes casecenns 79.83 79.91 63.58 


\verage price of 20 representative rail- 
EE wa weaker ve tkeecenaraes 91.26 91.00 85.33 
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Executive 


Adrian H. Larkin of New York has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Virginian Railway, and W. R. Coe and 
H. H. Rogers have been elected vice-presidents. 


Operating 


L. B. Barry has been appointed superintendent of the Ft. 
Smith & Western, with headquarters at Ft. Smith, Ark., suc- 
ceeding W. E. Welch, who has resigned to engage in other 
business. 


T. H. Kearton, supervisor of telegraph and signals of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Mason City, 
la., has been promoted to general signal inspector, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding W. J. Mullins, deceased. 


Eber B. Kessler has been appointed superintendent of the 
Long Island, succeeding Ralph Peters, Jr., who has resigned 
to become assistant vice-president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York. Mr. Kess- 
ler was born at Jersey 
Shore, Pa., on July 6, 
1872, and entered rail- 
way service in Febru- 
ary, 1890, as a trainman 
on the Philadelphia & 
Erie division of the 
Pennsylvania. Two 
years later he was pro- 
moted to conductor on 
the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West, at Pittsburgh. In 
1905 he became night 
yardmaster at Colliers, 
Pa., and he subsequently 
served as yaardmaster 
at Scullys, Pa. In April, 
1907, he went to New 
York as general yard- 
master of the Long Is: 
land, in charge of yards 
in the greater New York 
territory, aand three years later was promoted to assistant 
freight trainmaster. In 1917 he became freight trainmaster. 
During Mr. Peters’ absence with the American army in France, 
he served as acting assistant superintendent, and became as- 
sistant superintendent in 1923, which position he held until the 
time of his recent promotion. Mr. Peters was born on May 
5, 1887, at Cincinnati, Ohio, and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1908. Immediately after his graduation he 
entered service on the Long Island and served in various 
capacities until 1917, when he became assistant trainmaster, 
and a few months later assistant superintendent. He was ab- 
sent for a year with the transportation corps of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. At the end of federal control he be- 
came superintendent of passenger transportation and, in 1922, 
was appointed assistant superintendent. He became superin- 
tendent in July, 1923. 





Eber B. Kessler 


I. A. MacPherson, division superintendent on the Western 
lines of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., has been transferred to the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., succeeding J. P. 
Johnson, transferred. 


G. D. Hughey, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Champlain division of the Delaware & Hudson, was born 
on December 7, 1884, at Oakmont, Pa. He was educated at 
the Pittsburgh High School and Rensselaer Polytecnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., and entered railway service in 1910, in the 
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engineering department of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, at 
Greenville, Pa. In 1913 he became inspector in the engineer- 
ing department of the Delaware & Hudson, and from this 
time until August, 1917, he held various positions in the en- 
gineering department. From August, 1917, to November, 
1921, he was division engineer of the Champlain division, and 
from November, 1921, to May 1, 1925, he was division engin- 
eer of the Susquehanna division of the same road, which latter 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment. 


Traffic 


J. A. Brown, whose promotion to freight traffic manager of 
the Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at Houston, Texas, 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 2, entered railway 
service in 1895 in the treasurer’s office of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. He was employed in the traffic department of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern in 1896 where he remained until 
1907 when he was appointed chief clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Gulf Coast Lines at Beaumont, Texas. Mr. 
3rown was appointed assistant general freight agent of the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley in 1910 but returned to the Gulf 
Coast Line two years later as general freight agent. He con- 
tinued in that position until his recent promotion to freight 
traffic manager. 


Engineering, Maintenahce of Way and Signaling 


M. Donahoe, general roadmaster of the Chicago & Alton, 
with headquarters at Bloomington, Ill, has been promoted to 
general supervisor of maintenance, in charge of the mainte- 
nance of roadway, bridges and buildings and signals, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly created position. Mr. Dona- 
hoe entered the service of the Alton in 1888 and was promoted 
to foreman at Alton, IIL, in 1891. He was promoted to as- 
sistant roadmaster in July, 1899, and was promoted to super- 
visor of track in 1900. Mr. Donahoe was promoted to division 
roadmaster in 1910 and was promoted to general roadmaster 
in 1915. He continued in that position until his recent pro- 
motion to general supervisor of maintenance. 


B. H. Prater, whose promotion to assistant chief engineer 
of the Oregon Short Line, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was reported in the Railway Age of April 18, was 
born on November 11, 
1881, at Bingham, IIL, 
and graduated at the 
University of Illinois as 
a civil engineer in 1903. 
During 1903 and 1904 
he was engaged in work 
as an instructor in the 
surveying and masonry 
laboratory and assistant 
in bridge design at the 
University of Illinois. 
He was first employed 
in railway service as a 
track apprentice on the 
Illinois Central during 
the summer vacation 
while attending the uni- 
versity, during which 
period he also served as 
a shop apprentice in the 
Illinois Steel Company 
and as a clerk in the 
American Bridge Company. Mr. Prater was employed as a 
transitman on the Panama canal during 1904 and 1906. He 
entered the service of the Oregon Short Line in the latter 
year as a draftsman and was subsequently promoted to chief 
draftsman, office engineer, and engineer of buildings. In 1918 
he left railway service to become manager of the supply divi- 
sion of the Chester Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., but 
on May 12, 1919, he returned to the Oregon Short Line as 
engineer maintenance of way, with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho. Mr. Prater held that position until his recent promo- 
tion to assistant chief engineer. 





B. H. Prater 


May 16, 1925 


Frederick Mears, chief engineer of the St. Paul Union 
Depot Company, has been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding O. S. Bowen who has been appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., a 
newly created position. H. F. Hamilton, district engineer of 
the Eastern district of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to assistant to the 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters, also a newly 
created position. H. J. Seyton, district engineer of the Lake 
district, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has been given 
jurisdiction over the Eastern district also, succeeding Mr. 
Hamilton. 


Purchasing and Stores 


F. C. Warren, general storekeeper of the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at Tyler, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to Pine Bluff, Ark., succeeding E. R. Bernhardt, re- 
signed. G. F. Battenfield has been appointed general store- 
keeper at Tyler, succeeding Mr. Warren. 


Obituary 


William F. Evans, general solicitor of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in that 
city on May 9 after several months’ illness. Mr. Evans was 
born on November 17, 1859, in Monroe county, Iowa, and en- 
tered railway service in September, 1866, in the legal depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He was pro- 
moted to general attorney in 1902 and in 1907 was promoted 
to general solicitor. Beginning in 1907, Mr. Evans served also 
as attorney for the St. Louis-San Francisco and was promoted 
to general solicitor in December, 1909, retaining his position 
as general attorney for the Rock Island in Missouri. He con- 
tinued in that capacity until his death. 


August Kreusi, former engineer of construction of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, died at El Paso, Texas, on May /7. 
He had been on leave of absence since 1921, and resigned two 
years ago because of ill health, Mr. Kreusi was graduated 
from Union College in 1898, and from that time until 1900 was 
with the British Thomson-Houston Company in London. Dur- 
ing the next two years he worked on electrical machine de- 
sign for the General Electric Company at Schnectady. From 
1902 to 1906 he was engaged in the commercial development 
of the Curtis steam turbine, and from then until 1908 was in 
the railway engineering department, working on power house 
and sub-station design. Mr. Kreusi was made head of the 
construction engineering department when it was established 
in 1908, and continued in that position until he obtained a 
leave of absence in 1921. When he resigned in 1923, he con- 
tinued his work with the company in a consulting capacity. 
Mr. Kreusi was a son of John Kreusi, who was manager of 
what is now the Schenectady works of the General Electric 
Company. 


E. H. Bowser, superintendent of ties and treatment of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., was 
drowned in the Mississippi river on May 8 with 21 other per- 
sons when a government steamer, upon which a party of en- 
gineers attending the Mid-South Engineering Association con- 
vention at Memphis were making an excursion, capsized. The 
accident occurred on the return trip from an inspection of 
government engineering work on Cow Island. Mr. Bowser 
was born on January 13, 1856, at Louisville, Ky., and attended 
Vanderbilt University from 1878 to 1883. He entered railway 
service in October of the latter year on the Cincinnati South- 
ern, now a part of the Southern railway system, where he re- 
mained until 1896, when he entered the service of the Illinois 
Central. In July, 1899, he was appointed assistant engineer 
on the Louisville & Nashville where he was subsequently pro- 
moted to special engineer, roadmaster, aand superintendent in 
charge of creosoting work. Mr. Bowser returned to the IIli- 
nois Central in January, 1906, as superintendent of the timber 
department, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., his title 


later being changed to that of superintendent of ties and treat- 
ment. 





